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Pp REF ACHE: 


M legendum efſe, non multa, 
| is an adage of antiquity re- 
plete with a deep and excellent ſenſe; 
it means that much reading implies not 
much knowledge, and that ſtudy leadeth 
not neceſſarily to wiſdom;—it teaches that 
to profit of our application, whilſt we 
peruſe one book, we ſhould think another ; 
and inſtead of being kbrorum belluoner give 
the mind exerciſe and time wherewith' ta 
digeſt a moderate and wholeſome fare 
it inculcates, that to run over many au- 
thors, may to the language of pedantry 
gain the title of learning; but that atten- 
tively to penetrate the ſenſe of a few, is the 


way to ſcience. 
4 2 All 


[ iv ] 

All men however have not equal acute- 
neſs to deyelope, equal aſſiduity to pur- 
ſue, or equal memory to retain the ſub- 
ject- matter of a book; ſays Montaigne 
*© I have read an hundred things in Titus 
Livins, that have eſcaped” the obſervitions 
of others, and Plutarch has read an hun- 
dred more there, beſides what I was able 
to diſcover ; * far I agree with this ſen- 
ſible eſſayiſt but when he adds, — and 
more perhaps than Livy « ever mſerted in his 
book,. —either 1 do not underſtand, or 1 
muſt oppoſe, or muſt refine upon, the ſenſe 
of the text; for though an antiquary or 
chronologiſt may take advantage of ſome | 
| trivial circumſtance to falſely preſume the 

authenticity of an epoch or of a relict, 
yet to him who reads hiſtory, not as the 
hiſtory. of dates and pagods, but of men, 
= it, hath recondite in it all the leſſons of 
ethics and policy that he can make him- 
ſelf, maſter of from the, peruſal : * every 
annaliſt muſt be under the predica- 
ment of teaching more than himſelf 
knows to thoſe who come e after him, and 

who 


do 44 


1 


who of courſe connecting his particular 


link of the chain as well with the ſucceed- | 


ing as with the foregoing ſeries, may do- 
duce what the author could never ſurmiſe 
to have been i in his work; —a ruſtic makes 
a lever to riſe, another employs it to aſcer- 
tain the weight, nor is this uſe the leſs 
inherent in the itiſtrument for the igno- 
rance of irs firſt artificer: ſo far I premiſe 
to obviate the objections I forſee may be 
made to this treatiſe, as too fancyfully in- 
veſtigating the ſubject, and extracting often 
from the text philoſophy and politics when 
no ſuch deductions ſhould be made, and 
no ſuch leſſons (to uſe a word of Mon- 
taigne s tranſlator} were ever inſerted in my 
originals. "7 64 


Ariſtotle in his ninth chapter of poetics, 
diſtriminating hiſtory from poetry, makes 
not the difference to confiſt in the mea- 
ſure and harmony of verſe, —< the hiſtories 
* of Herodotus (ſays he) though put into 
* metre, would not conſtitute a poem; 


1 "ory teaches what has been, poetry 
| «© h v 


. 
* 


to > the laviſh Rang of fancy, I could nor 


1 1 
„What tnay be; wherefore,” poetfy 18 "8f = 
4 more philoſophical and Ale ſpitit 


than hiſtery; this treating of things ' 


generally, the latter individually.” This 


opinion of Afiſtotle that the epic muſe was 


a better and more comprehenſive teacher 
than the hiſtoric, firſt gave me the idea of 


Writing the following work ; I could not 


but i imagine that this deep- thinking man 
Bad once in his life decided too lightly :— 


that the poet might i in an Eneas combine 
the mental qualities of many, as well as 

the painter draw the various beauties of 
nature into one piece of art, I could well 
conceive ;—and that hiſtory, when it deli- 
neated an individual, was confined to a 
narrower compaſs, than the canvaſs ſpread 


bot 


nr r ON 

*The word ewordudger in the verſion is rendered by 
res magis ſcrias in this ſenſe given us by the Latin tranſſa- 
tor (if any ſenſe) I have not taken it. owuYzu; » ates 


enita——deſerving ſtudy——informative to the ſtudeut 
e 8 v. deriv. verb. ru. N 


. 


[ 1 ] 
but allow ; but hiſtory (thought I) is not 
the memoirs of one man, but the hiſtory 
of men; it is perverted when employed in 
the ſervice of Cæſar, and not of Rome; 
national characteriſtic, as much or more 
than private character, ſhould be obviouſ- 
ly deducible from this fort of work; and 
if thus treated (and thus it ſhould be treat- 
ted) ſurely hiſtory may teem with as much 
philoſophic theory as poetry: in the annals 
of an united people we find matter for ge- 
neral poſitions, and the particular exam—ꝛ 
ples interſperſed aſſiſt us in the analyſis or 
compoſition of our ſyſtem ;—they form a 
ſet of rudiments to the cbiſatic, which poe- 
try can never have ſo compleat; for many 
an incident replete with influence may not 
ſuit its dignity, and the mention of many 
a pregnant circumſtance may be exploded, 
as not being coincident with the rules of 
the art, primo aſpectu lrvia (ſays Tacitus) 
ex queis magnarum fepe rerum motus oriun- 
tur: ry indeed (as obſerves the ſta- 

gyrite) . 


{ vii 1] 


Prite) tells, us what.may ba, * 


toreſs of morals and of wiſdom, ſhe can 
only tell what may be, by collecting, come, 
bining, and modifying what has been and 


this (as the following eſſay may ſerve; to 


elucifate) i is equally the province of hiſtory: 
poetry may, perhaps, ſhow the ſcene to a. 
dim eye, in larger quarries, and in ſtronger 
colours; to gain this advantage, likewiſe 
over to hiſtory, and to paint 4 forcible and 
expreſſive picture of my ſubject, I have 
changed. the attitudes of ſome figures, I 
have tranſpoſed others, and approximated 
them to a ſtronger contraſt, or to a more 
_ glaring light; many are the anachroniſms 
which this free, or rather libertine, mode. 
of writing has betrayed me into ;—but the 
conſequence was unayoidable, and I hops 
this confeſſion, as it cautions the unlearned 
againſt error, may ſerve to obviate the ſtric- 
tures of the critical. My deſign is from the 
annals of men and things to extract the ſpi- 
rit of character and eyent, with the narra- 
tive to interweave the moral, and to give 


at 
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bes Abe hiſtory and its comment; and 
in this, my bock may be of ſome uſe td 
the young, or to the ſuperficial ſtudent; 
it may teach him that the ancient Greek 
hiſtory is fraught with ſomething more 
ihan apothegm and anecdote,— that to 
know the names of Marathon and Salamis, 
of Codrus, or of Cimon, (to purſue a me- 
taphor of Mr. Burke's) is merely to know 
the land- murls of hiſtory, and not the 
country, — that to a ſagacious traveller the 
country is the object.— its abrupt breaks, 
its gentler declivities, its culture, and its 
produce: he muſt not expect to meet 
with his acquaintance from the Pantheon ; 
—the heroes of fable have found no admit- 
tance in this work; well were it, if no- 
nothing of more importance to the hiſtory. 
was omitted In my courſe many a flower 
have I diſregarded, that others have ſtayed 
to pluck, and perchance, ſometimes a ſim- 
ple have I culled, which another hath ne- 
glected; what I have idly rejected, and 
what, perhaps, as idly choſen, may equally 
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187 W 
ſubject me to cenſure ;—1 humbly fab- 
mit to it, nor will I prolong this preface 
to deprecate its ſeverity, —nor, in the lan · 
guage of deference, to hint pretenſions, nor 
to jingle a quaint antitheſis to public amuſe· 
ment, and to public utility ;- to ſay I wrote 
for either, were vain as it is falſe 1 


. wrote the following book to beguile an idle 
time, and I know no better reaſon for. 


publiſhing, than becauſe——1 have wrote, 
it, 
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Wal £42 une 
vildeſt narratives of temote anti- 
duty, however litele to be depended 
on for veracity, are not wholly to be 
Then an che ſprints G roving) ancaſtic- genius, 
or g uſeful, merehy as fables bearing a deep 

_ and. beautiful moral: chey are ſtill more ſtrik- 
ing as types of the ſpirit and purſuits of the 

A tbey relate to, The mind of man untu- 
tored in philoſophical truth recurs naturally to 
- the marvellous; blind to che inherent wanders 
e every. the-minuteſt- part of theereation, he 
himſelf imagines new miracles for the deity of 


te 


his 


* 
* 


| Te 3 | 
his ſoul ; —cach god, each demigod, each hero, 
is thus aggrandized by the fertile enthuſiaſm of 


his adherents, who unwilling to allow the con- 
feſſed fuperiarity to a being noways eſſentially 
differing from themſelves, inveſt him with: ſuch | 
powers, and Attribute to him ſuch. actions, as, their 
wanton 'zeal may ſuggeſt, or wild credulity pa- 
tronige.— Still however, the virtues held up to 
admiration, are the virtues of the age that ad- 
mixes: the prejudices and purſuits of the fabuliſt 
enter into the delineation of the crpature af his 
Fancy; however perfect he may deſign him, and 


ass our poet or other writer is a member of, and 


writes but for his community, we may pronounce 
that his embelliſhments, though but an aicy ſu- 
perſtructure, are yet raiſed on a known and good 
foundation, and that his recital. is atleaſt cunſo- 
n taſte of mn 
raries. 

Thus te memgirs of r or bones of 
more ancient heroiſm inform. as well as delight; 

the age of gallant knighthood. is pechaps better 
| deſcribed, in Amadis, than by Mezerayz Woden 
and his followers are better known from a runic 
ſong, than from a am ne and in 
ſpiri of -thoſe remoxe times beter traced chan 
85 | ij 


| 12 33 

t could be in the book of any ſtrict conform- 
er to truth and fact; wer thus get acquainted 
with the prior ages by fables, as with fueceeding 
from recordy,” nor is the ſtudy thersef to be 
Aighted, as long as the improveability of man 
ic chought worthy to hold a place in his ſpecu- 
lations : and the progreſs and various ſteps and 
Changes of che human mind ate deemed proper 
objects of its enquiry, Ia ſuch philofophical 
purſuit the reading of fabulous hiſtory has ies 
peculiar uſe, but further is not to be expected 
from its the infancy af human nature can'nd 
more i ſerve as example to man in an improved 
ſtate, than the child's whims. to one in years, in 
whoſe deeper thoughts and ſtudies go - yer 
profitably find a place. * 

By many,” end ingeed moſt of as _ 
i hath been deemed difficult to draw the line in 
ancient hiſtory between the fabulous and the au- 
chentie ; but here the ward fabulous bears ano- 
ther ſenſe, and the oppoſition of terms may fim- 
ply*Be'conſtrucd into true and falſe: The ten firft 
books of Livy have been ſtigmatized with the 
term fabulous, —imeaning ſolely that" the facts 
thetein repreſented are ſingular, doubtful, and 
36 many caſes ſtared as ſuch, by che very author 
bur yet are they not to be claſſed with the tales of 


— 


8 141 
poetry ;—their leſſon is deep and they ler a 

the life or not, the picture hath a phy IRE 
| poſt; intereſting, and ſo well elucidated by the 
maſtery touches of the painter; that equa) ptofit 
and pleaſute reſult; from the niceſt cbnfideritti6n 
of it. It. is enough that the politic) Machiabel 
hath dedicated the moſt ſterling labours of Hla 
pen to reflęctions on this theme: Let the anti- 
quary bring his medals, or the book Jearhed 
bis books to the controverſy. - the pedant wonld 
eleanſe the root and filth is his portion; WHINE 
the florentine beg pitched on the lively flower d 
ſucking the ſweeteſt honey from each petal l 
Little doth it matter I think where the record is 
of ſo old a date, and affects not any riglit ut 

property, and gives no aqthority to any ſyſtem, 
and brings no weight of favor or oppoſitian ts 
the opinions of the day ;—lirtle doth it mütter, 
whether the hiſtory is compoſed of abſolute Fits, 
fo long as it bears the characteriſtics of truth and 
nature. The Venus of Zeuxis ſurely tige be 
pronounced equally eſtimable, whether the ſtory 
of the five beauties of Aerea was' trüe 
ona 100.99 346; et 2! i 10 Nein 
Lord Bolingbroke looking over the general 
proſpect of hiſtory, ancient, and modern, and 


40 5 Sk i 25 Mo I 232.2 
tonides | N48 We merely 28000 the know. 
ledgg of men and manners, ſays he would 
chearfully nean the books of Ly we 
have, fo thoſe we have not; he enumerares we 
advantages Livy. had in his latter books of paints 
ing characters he knew, and thoſe too of tlie 
greateſt; of deſcribiig events he was concerted 
ing; facts he had from the immediate ___ X 
quæque ipſe miferrima vidit. Ad (suf 
But ſurely a cotemporary hiſtorian of fuck tur. 
hulent times might be too apt to exagerate 
through; advlation or conceal through fear; 0 
give che ,'precepts. not of the philoſopher; but 
partizan ; and colour facts into harmony with 
his qyn ſyſtem of patriotiſm or friendſhip. Cæ- 
5 ig; his letter to Cicero ſays e much have 

LI been neceſſirated io refrain, many things have 
1 bern obliged t9-paſs over lighily, many to 
« Cvftail; and very many abſolutely to omit 
thus cirepmſcrib'd reſtricted and broken: as it 
is, what. pleaſure or what uſeful information 
** cap... be expected fromthe 'recical ?? So wrote 
the hiſt orian Caxcina, and ſo probably did Livy 
write; but this apart 2 we not ſufficient 
[cr569g oi h ee . 5501dgailoll B 
e taten wie'Cuſtithi; multa eh Salta Muh 


complura ne poſui quidem; — lic tot malis cum vinctum tum 
fractum ſt udium ſcribendi, quid dignum auribus, aut probabile 


Þ 


Poteſt afferri? Ciceron. Ep. fam. Lib. 6. Epiſt. 7. 
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pages blotted ul the'follics and vices of $6 
men ? Have we no annals” to refer th for the 
conſequences of luxury, the progrels' of venality 
and corruptian, and liberty undermined Or 
are we yet to learn tat one and, the ſame is the 
downfall of virtue and of freedom, and thar 
with equal pace individuals become vicious, and- 
community enflayed ? Writings enough Exiſt 
tracing the corruption of men and ſtates through: 
every mode and degree the period of antiquity 
aharacteriſed by a wild and impetuous generolity, 
by an enthuliaſtic patriotiſm and daring love | of 
"Freedom, — that age wherein the virtues were 
indebted to the paſſions ſor more, than ever 
ſince the boaſted aid of reaſon could afford them, 
lias been delineated but by few great maſters ; 
"and for the honour of humagity not aline there- 
of would be effaced. I would not barter one page 
of the early accounts of the republics of Athehs 
or of Rome for the moſt accurate a quainitliive 
with all that Auguſtus e ever did or thought. 

74 Surely i in every mind there is an nee 
of virtuous ſuperiority, which, however fortune 
or the meaner paſſions may. | heberare 1 Its | powets, 
All at every, example of ſucceſs s in the particular 


54] 189 * 


rar Barn, lich from 2 reſuſcitation may 
| acquire 


- 


(3 1]. 


— ſtability and ftrength ſufficient $0 reach 
at the attainment of, what, at firſt NO 
ſolely as matter of admiration : the idea of 

tation which hath thus enraptured. the ict 
may in times of perilous crifis ſomewhar clevate 
the mind, and- influence the conduct; an i 
ſuch ever may be the effect, what other lecture 
can balance the utility of that, which thus ; anj- 
| mates the man and urges him to noble and diſ- 
| * ſervices in a good, great, and public 


1 7IIVY 
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"The hiſtory ef intelle& may be typified by 
the Egyptian Nile which long pours on and 
harries all away in one collected chandelg as it 
advances it divides into various branches and. 
length breaks in many and widely diſtant  reaqms 
towards the great gulph, into which aecyrding 
to. their reſpective forces, they for a time. time con- 
tinys their way, till finally all are loft and con- 
fuſed. 1 in the abyſs; in the age of * golden mpli- 
city and ignorance the objects and Purſuits of 
mankind were- but litle varied, their thoughts 
| were.confined, to their common wants, their 'paſe 
ions. moſtly cancentered in ſome common local 
 prejpdiec or affQion, as the genius became cle- 
vated, and the judgment tutored by f. ſucckfft ve 


TY arod, "and 


Ae and the influence of general aequi- 
* ſitions 


* 
3 . 
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en of, Lg, ff. kponjodgn, Abe homes | 
mind prove, its, ſureſt diſtinction; from ĩaſtinct 
52 ic varieties Af a887f6nd6nays in force, and 
its conc clulions, jo its progreſs. 19 the ſuperiot ob- 
jets, of reaſon, . the grear.truths, Barural t moral. 
and Political —ac length refined and puſhed. 


oY the extremity cach reſearch, cloſes in errot and 


in darkneſs, Wn Or in sei bas heat, 3. 
In .this hiſtory, of, intellect, and.-manpers. there 
was an. epoch. when men bad characters happily. 
combining the uniform and various viewing 
that period of antiquity we ſeem 10 deſery a 
landſcape of 2 bald and maſſiye taſte of com · 
pölition, contraſted with ſtrong light and ſhade; 
and of a brilliant. touch of colour, and much 
harmony z, whiig in the, madery, age we behold. a 


| ſcene flittered into a multiplicity, of. Juminous 


Hors, and gaudy 1 withour effect; perhaps it iy | 
too near the, £yo perhaps 18, may be ſaid that 


\ the favorite ſcene of ancient hiſtory merely ap- 


pears. the more beautiful, as a picture mollowed, 
Ty —as, 2 rude but diſtant, proſpect harmo- 

by che jotervening medium, and Joſing 
al its abrupt bregks ang, deformities in tha 
diſtance; vhiiſt modern hiſtory,. (as it were) a 


foreground, appears ſpotted. with | weeds, and 


reptiles which belong equally .to the further 
ſcene 


\ 
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W ke ih töutpichbhe iw übe fe 2 b 
bor ie in the ol times 1 would? Aube 10, 
there wu ſomething eſſentillliy h 3 
thexharaRers'of mankind, and ae ra 


bee, bogdet ee e 


them a en ad eoenpletican Merit 

en when get called from the 4 
of family and propinquity to more ertenfire 
ducios, and a new fort of oombination, were fond 
of che novelty, and the compact was looked up, 
to by every eye: then, individuals formad' 
commutity n, more properly a comminity . 
may be Haid to be of individuals zel, "the 
intereſt of the whole was that of each; pg now, + 
the inverſe is adopted, and each would operate 
on the Whole. The genius of patriotiſm which 
animated eyery breaſt no longer exiſts ee, 

wondler ut it effects we doubt that the Set 

| Cilbu$'vh Roman Decii devoted themleIves — 
andithat che elder Brutus ſhould' facrifige the 
deareſt tyes of nature to a ſentiment we fo little © 
knew the force of, now ſcems ſingular if hot 
impolſible: and yet Galileo ctied . ef ane, 
molle, . atid Would Habe died for a were ſyſtem; C 
and (ROS of relivious 2calots ble. a” 
periſhed Fttefenct of options theſes under- 
Nodd74idr rand mall we pay * little fer 15 


202" mankind 
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manleind as to ſuppoſe them capable of ſuch 
efforts in favor of vanity or of ignorance, and 
not equally brave in ſupport of the liberal and 
benevolent ſentiments, the ſocial and ſpirited 
principtes, on which thoſe fam'd eſtabliſhments 
were ſecured, their united labors had for 
their reaſon approved, and their habits and 
happineſs required! 
At leaſt condemn them not urine s liſten 
once more to a teſtimony in their favor; attend 
to the hiſtory of Athens. 15V 109 
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= tude, and whilſt its inhabitants were but 
few, its ſpontaneous fertiity eaflly ſatisked irs 
paſtoral poſſeſſors, who with their herds rov'd 
peaceably from ſpot to ſpot, as its beauties or 
eonveniences invited; and left it, as fatiety or 
its harraſſed foil urged to a new ſituation. | 
Under ſuch circumſtances of peace and fe- 
eured felicity, no wonder that population en- 
creaſed ; and the bands of propinquity then from 
their too great extent being rent and broken, the 
detached parties became more in number, and 
the face of the country gradually was covered 
with a diverſity of people, who retained but little 
ſenſe of common family, and much of private 

intereſt. 2 | 
The wandeting herd often now found the 
richeſt paſturage preoccupied, and a ſyſtem of 
fach appropriation being little underſtood by 
favages, who heretofore deemed the earth, as 
heavens, common to all; a claim to participate 
On on contention, and the victorious took 
poſſeſũon 


% 


Den 


þoſſeſſ ion er che lands till. ſuch, time, as gther, ins 
traders w \ with better pretzofigns, of ſtrength en 
pattea he” conquerors, and. Jucceeded to an 
<guall 'boſtile and Ptecarious-{ettlenent, im 0041 
14 bar tribes broken, ſeparated, and. deſpgiled 
of their flocks, fled to the mountains; tilt er 


boldened by hunger and urged by revenge, they 


ventured from their, lurking places in ſmall bus 
deſperate bands, to procure a ſuſtenance and ſar! 


tiate their rage by depredations on their ſormer 
ipyaders. The ſhepherds ſoon learnt to dread;: 
and to defend themſelves againſt, theſe new ent- 
mies: ſmall bodies ſtrengthened themſelves by 
coalition, add all parties ſcemed ſtudious of che 
means to repel, or to annoy an enemye arms: 
were in every hand; habit enured te danger; 
aud the glory of conqueſt too * to enforce 
ks plea _ t 1517007 9d 01 
The moſt verdant mead, the, moſt flouriſſiing 
grove, the ſweeteſt ſpring ſucceſſiycly bleſt the 
ſtrongeſt ; and all the goods man could then 
know, depended, on his courage, to attempt. or 
prowels te to maintain them. The xicheſt plains 
of Greece were ſcenes of continual; War; and all. 
the cle, which the . untutgpd, barkarity, of {a+ 


vages ordinarily annexes gp. conqueſts, conjoingd 
0 Make the weaker for ever forego that bounty 
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of Nature, they 1 but for ſo line a 
time,” and with ſo much danger: other fields 


_ vittethey to feek whoſe" poverty might enſure 


dem from deſolation, and rude and rocky ſur- 
face might yer Andr 4 cave hoſpitable to the 
vrctehed; a poſſeſſion unmoleſted as unenvied 
by the more potent neighbours...” 
Attica, à large tract of country poor of thoks 
natdöral advantages which were, and might again 
be ile ſubject of contention, ſeemed a Proper 
plute of ſettlement for theſe wanderers ;—thus 
at Rome owed its e to crimes, ſo did 
Athens" to miſery; and by a fingular farality 
the two moſt virtuous and moſt powerful re- 
publics of the ancient world, were e founded by 
ther wicked, and by the weak | CEO 
No longer could the people ſubſiſt from the 
ſpontuneous doimties of the earth; nature Was 
to be courted for ſuſtenance; the golden age o 
indolende wäs pat, and man was to live but 
byl the fweat of his" brow, Every one equally 


ſubliſting/from' toil, induſtry ſoon put in a new 


and allowed claim to property; he that had 
ſoun the grain feaped the harveſt, and p- | 
ſehiption © gratioally* cemented this corner ſtone. 
of poſttical 'S8Aftution,” If it was not a ſettled | 
ard dt dus f keiten; directed by known and 
91290 Jars Wh fixed 
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Exed regulations ; and its union and progreſſive 


arts gave them an evident ſuperiority over the 
brutal ſtrength of any who might dare to attack 

- them in their place of retreat, _ oils r 
4 endeared by their labours. 

Ass ſelf. love is the parent of ſocial,” 6 
vate affections of public; attachment, as it were, 
from our little home in the center eradiates to 
the very periphery, and comprehends the great 
circle of the common- wealth. Herein behold the 
ground-work of patriotiſm! Faſtened by the 
habits of peace and competence to the ſame 
grounds when old which their infancy ſported 
ig, reciprocal obligation had time to take root, 
and the fruits were a grateful and diffuſive be- 
nevolence; the intereſt, not of families only, 
but of men, ſeemed united, and whgever ſhould 
attempt to ſever thoſe bands, was by all conſi- 


dered as having no claim to that ſociety he 


inſulted. Peace was to rer 194 oh 
vaded it! | 


It is in the barren ſoil that ans indus 


ſtry take the earlieſt root; the ſterility of nature 
proves a ſpur to art, and invention is awakened 
by the clamours of neceſſity : ſoon the human 
mind is indebted to its activity for (till further 
force; and purſuing the paths which want or ap- 
petits 


re 
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petite point ta, is captiyated with the proſpets | 
opening on either fide, and at jength boldly de- 
viates into the wilde of knowledge and pleaſure, 
Thus our community quickly outſtripped its 
once more happy and formidable neighbours, 
in the career of enjoyments and of power, whilſt 
caſe and plenty were ſucceſſively the reſult. of 
induſtrious arts, and mental quickneſs and {os 


07 1 
cial combination were more than a match for 


robuſt but divided ſavages, * 

be rough diamonds from the mine but lit- 
ite vi vary, it is when poliſhed, that we diſlins 

uiſh the beauties or dullneſs of the water, the 
bo or pure, or tinted brilliant; fo civilizatiog 
diſcovers the ſuſceptibility and value of each 
mind, and in the infancy of policy, where no 
preſcription hath ſway, inequality of intellect, 
gradually produces correſpondent degrees of 
command and ſubſerviency. Ariſtotle hath ſet 
out in his politics with much ſtudy and pains, 
and much ſpeculatiqn on, and many reaſonings 
for this hypotheſis ; but ſurely every ox that 
draws the plough i is ſufficient proof of the aſſer. 
tion ! from man to man ſtill greater is the ſyb- 
jection , whilſt admiration locks, or gratitude 
Ws the chains himſelf from conſcious infe- 
* l 
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Mark the picture of ſociety which now pre. 


ſents itſelf to vie genius working not on lux - 


uries or refinements, but conſfined to an in- 
veſtigation of the common arts and neceffaries 
of life; and weakneſs courting it for a participa. 
tion of its comforts; and paying the debt of 
gratitude, or , ng. OT 
ſervice and aſſiſtance. Ry 

la an earlier period, 8 
common to all, the acorn was to be plucked 
by every hand, and in the calm of univerſal 
ignorance, knowledge or activity, for the courſe 
lay dormant; and its claims were not known, 
not underſtood, or not allowed: but now the 
man of reaſon culled new bleſſings from the 


earth, and where nature ſeemed deficient, found 


reſources of happineſs and eaſe in his un in- 
ventive facultics; nor is it wonderful, that 
thoſe whoſe powers were inadequate to their 
wants, ſhould purchaſe ſhelter in his hut, warmth 
from his fire, or ſuſtenange from his roots, with 
obſequious attention to ſerve. and venerate the 
benefactor: with deference to ſome over lear- 
ned men, who have made of late ſq, many impor- 
tant and accurate deductions from mythology, 
we will venture to ſuppoſe, that whoever firſt 
| planted a twig, or ſowed a grain, or ſtruck. fire 
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| has Aintz thence forward, became a character 
divine; and thatcevery. fpqt had its race of dei- 
ties-xits Bacchus, its Ceres, and it Vulcan- 
The advantages accruing fromithis- uniori of 
4he wiſe and; ſttong. were too obvious to ceaſe 
wick the Gift projector g his name was re verenced 
and iavoled by his adherents, and his, temporal 
power and rule were delegated to the man, whom 
ſuperior acuteneſa diſtinguiſhed; or prefumption 
introduced: the latter in the firſt inſtance; ſpe- 
cioufly eloathed wich the ſpirit, of enterprixe, 
were admitted into competition with the wiſe 
and the expert; but as in thoſe times the onhy 
which every ſubject was individually to partake, 
amd Capable too of ſtriking the balance between 
ſervices' paid, and good received z theſe intruders 
were ſpeedily diſgraced, and perhaps in the ſhock 

of public eommotion, were detached from the 
general body, and with a few others whom 
ſympatliy or reſentment connected. with them, 
were · left to rely on chat ſtrength hieh paſſion 
and ſelfoconſidence rendered at once unſit for 
rule, andiihpaient of ſubjection . 
They retired to their old manſions of refuge 
among the woods and rocks—but the cavern was 


- (4 #8, ], 
fearnt to chill, and the ſun to ſcorch; and paſt 
; uſe had taught that theſe evils might be avoided, 
| and from preſent inexpertneſs they kne not how I. 
As in the progreſs of the individual from in- 
fancy ro maturity, ſo in the hiſtory of the tpe-, 
cies, we find that the paſſions have born fruit, 
when the bloſſoms of reaſon but preped from the 
bud: happily in the firſt inſtance the earlier via 
lences of the youth may at once be calmed and} 
tutored, and even their effects medicated by the, 
interpofition of thoſe who have at once ſuperior”. 
reaſon to urge, and ſtrength to reſtrain: but 
who is to coerce the ſavage,——whoſe life fills up 
an impetnous moment of puberty, in the long 
progreſſive hiſtory of his kind; who hath awar,, 
kened at once to wiſhes and to impotence; to 
the paſſions of man, and ſcarcely to the inſtinet 1 
of the brute? Envy without emulation, gloomy 
diſcontent, and the rage af unſated appenites—. 
(the feeble ray of reaſon direfting 20 the object, 
without throwing ſufficient light to develope its. * 
moral and proper uſe, duties, and conſequences;) | 
what a dreadfut animal muſt they form! and ” 
fach was man, when (in the caſe above menti- 
oned) he recurred to ſolitude with the full har. 
veſt of wants and paſſions, he had known, and 
only known how to reap in the fields of ſociety. 
Ly 
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ia theſe times every diſtrict had its Cacus; 
atid as attack neceſſarily enforces defence, every 
tribe its Hercules. In the courſe of a few 
years, the imitative faculty of man muſt have 
made fuch progreſs, and the connexiohs within 
the pale of ſociety have become ſo much more 
complicated, and the dangers from without, ſo 
much mote frequent and important, that the 
brave and the judicious might readily be ſup- 
poſed to fupercede the pretenſions of the pro- 
jectot or artiflcer, with whom too ſo many now 
claimed in common. The patriarch ruler gave 
out ſimple laws; or rather maxims to his people, 
decided between them, repelled their enemies, 
and ſacrificed to their gods—he was their judge, 
their hero and their prieſt z he was the only ſlave 
in the domain, for the black ſpirit of deſpotiſm 
wis A yer confined within the magic circle of 
4 which when it tranſgreſſed, the charm 
of authority and pre-eminence was inſtantane- 
9 nerd. * 
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E have traced the firſt population of Metis | 


caz we have marked the progreflive 

cas of people and of ſoil; and from a mere 
ſociety of nature, ſeen men gradually accumulate 
on the experience of their forefathers, and lay 
the ground-work of art and of policy, of the 
comforts of life and of the means to enſure them: 
but the eſtabliſhment had now attained''that 
point ĩn progteſs, that no longer urged by the 
ſame neceſſities, it was not to be expected they 
ſhould continue the ſame ſpeed in the career of 
improvement : Society was now in ſome mea- 
ſure formed and regulated, and each individual 
born to ſome fixed relation in it, cramped by 
the purſuits and authority of a parent, and 
reſtrained by the peace and love of order that 
prevailed throughout, could no longer inno- 
vate with applauſe or even ſafety * The ſhort 
feaſon of autum may ſuffice for the vintage, but 
whole years are required to mellow and perfe& 
the production! if. ſome extraordinary caſualty 
de happened 
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Happened not, the future progreſs of this people 
was to be the flow and imperceptible work of 


ages ;—happily ſuch cafualty was not wanting. 


It muſt be allowed that foil and climate 
operate much on the conſtitution and tempe- 
rament of the body, and the ſubtlety of che 
nervous fluid, the craſſitude of the blood, the 
relaxation or tenſion of muſcle, (in a word] 
the texture of the whole frame being thus de- 
pendant on, and varying with exterior cauſes z 
ar as their influence acts, the whole animal 
man , muſt differ in his ſtrength, paſſions or 
acuteneſs, and be accordingly fit or unfit for 
diverſe purſuits or modifications of the excellen« 
cies of his kind, 

It is true that varieties of the ſtrongeſt na- 


ture actuate individuals even of the ſame na- 


tion, and under like predicament of ſpot; acute. 
neſs directs application; imagination affords 
matter for the deeper ſpeculatiſt; the politician 
reins the impetuoſity of the valiant; and every 
different force and temper of mind inſufficient 
in itſelf, ſeems to ſtrike fire by colliſion with 
the proper ſubſtance: thus arts flouriſn; thus 
ſcience civiliſes; and thus, men from a very 
diſcord of character form the harmony, of the 
r ä OI A= 
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| Society will doubtleſsly thus perfect itſelf in 


proportion to the diverſities of its component 


parts, which by their various combinations and 
reciprocities, may enlarge the materia medica 
of human weakneſs, and ſerve the wants and 
luxuries, the hopes and vanities, the curigſity 
and activity of man; and though an iſqlated 
nation may from the reſources of various cha- 
racter and force of genius within itſelf, make 


much progreſs, may excell in many arts, and 


pulh its enquiries far in knowledge; yet can- 
not it cope with others of more general com- 
merce, and heterqgeneous mixture: let China 
bear teſtimony to the poſition; has that vaſt 
but ſequeſtered nation made a progreſs in huma- 
nity proportionate to its duration ꝰ - Po not the 
infant colonies of the weſt the very republics 
of yeſterday outſtrip her in the great gareer, 
and boaſt of theories and inventions ſhe knows 
not, or knows but weakly? It is the general 
commerce and intercourſe with each other 
which hath given the people of Europe this 
ſudden ſuperiority z, a variety of national cha- 
individuals; and Italian fancy, French wit, Eng- 
liſn penetration, and German aſſiduity, have 
. * diverſe. and diſtant habitationg met, and 
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\ modified their ſeveral properties, for the fur- 
therance of every art of utility ar entertain» 
WW... A | 
bar — uniquicy; 6 boakted la. 
lar advantages; ſcarcely had the learnt the 
net rudiments of art and policy, when various 
colonies acceded to the country, and holding 
forth a new horn of plenty, enriched her native 
ſtores with exotic y”u_ of knowledge and 
civilization, 
"The religions and the ſciences from the cad 
and from the fouth hailed each other in this 
"central ſpot : Orpheus brought in the deſties 
of Thrace; and the Saitz met him, fraught 
uch all the ſuperſtitions, wiſdom, and policy 
orf old Ægypt: the priſtine inhabitants received 
this colony as a gift of the gods; cheriſhed it; 
adopted its cuſtoms; not ſatisfied with affording 


a mxrely hoſpitable refuge, tended honor and 


dominion; and finally ſeated the chieftain of 
«(theſe exiles on the countries* throne: the myſte- 
con; and their own hereditary manners and 
diſtinctions they gave up, and ane, claſſed 


themſelves according to the arrangement of 
duty and honors they were taught by theſe” fo- 


Ning reign 
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reſi ſettlets! as in Agypt, the nation 
now triply divided into the diſtin claſſes of tk 
 lrerary noble, the countryman and the gee 
80 ſudden was the tranſition from irregular f 
licy, to a ſyſtem of good order and 00d g. 'p0- 
vergment ! © 1 
The Carians too (whom Herodotus terms " 
wiſeſt of men) at length forſook their piracy, 


and fixed themſelves on this coaſt, lopg the 


object of their depredations; they ſoon recon- 
ciled themſelves to the previous ſettlers, and at 
the port Phaleron, laid the foundation of that 
naval power, which ſubſequently raiſed the 
Athenians to wealth, to conqueſt, and to em. 
pire! 
Nor was it to theſe exotics only that Attica 
paid the grateful debt of exact and anxious culti- 
vation; in this age of ſimplicity the human mind 
not yet refined into depravity, as it ſaw virtue, 
acknowledged and rewarded it: in the progreſ- 
| fion of rulers, we find a Meſſenian for an act of 
bravery, called to the Athenian throne ; and 
with him many wanderers from various parts of 
Greece came to partake his government, and 
cede ſomewhat of their native ruftic liberty 1 to a 
ö ſyſtem of general comfort and ſecurity, 45, 
The petty diſtricts of the Peloponneſe had 
now. ſometime handled the helm of government, 


but 
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hut with a rude and unſkillful force: cop: 
ſtant wars haraſſed them from, without, and 
perpetual diſſention at home; and from imbe· 
cillity or diſguſt” many yet forſook their native 
hearth, and went in ſearch of a habitatlon more 
favorable to their fears or to their philoſophy; 
and though in the courſe of human acquire · 
ments, the nurſeries of theſe men were far be- 
hind-hand with Attica; yet minds rectified 
from error, and refined by misfortune, proved 
no uſeleſs leſſon or unprofitable connexion: 
ſympathy and ſimilitude of lot ſoon mutually 
attached theſe various exiles ; the diverſity of 
origin and habitual ſentiment and prejudice . 
thence proceeding, naturally led them to think 
and diſcourſe on their prior ſtate and reciprocal 
objections; paſt error and miſery ſweetened the 
intercourſe with diffidence and complacency ; 
and as the rougher points and irregularities of 
two ſurfaces are employed to ſmooth and per- 
fet each other, ſo gradually did this commerce 
deſtroy the crudities of each national character, 
and form one compact body of reaſonable men, 
and poliſhed citizens. 

A long continuance of plenty and ſecurity i is 
too apt to elate the mind, and carry it beyond 
the nice boundarics of prudence and e 
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vntue: when a ſtate is from low degrees become 
thus full of rich and reſtive* blood, better is it 
than the humour, expend itſelf in ebullition, 
than recoil. and ferment within, to the detriment 
of the internal commonweal, and eee 
its very diſſolution and run. 
At a time when the habits of converſe, and 
thought quickened the paſſions and apprehen- 
fion z at a time when the minds of men were 
growing too active for reſt, and too turbulent for 
controul ; when the wiſe and the yaliant ,anew 
felt and claimed diſtinctions over their fellows ; 
when the ambition of ſome and envy of others 
was ſucceeding to the virtuous and peaceable 
emulation of all; the danger of relapſing into 
anarchy was imminent and great; but forty- 
nately—the ſhade of chivalry aroſe, and beck- 
oning each active genius into her circle, pre- 
ſerved the internal ſtate from that annoyance 
the wanton ſpirit of the age might ſeem to POT» 
tend. Damſels raviſhed, and damſels reſcued, 
make up the hiſtory of this period; not even in 
the feudal lower age, was enterprize more the de- 
light or admiration of all: the wreath of honor. 
was then firſt ſnatched, and ſeparately and dif. 
tinctly worn from the crown of virtue; whilſt 


| the dangers | and not motives of the achievement 
egi 1 wee 
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e conſidered: ——Throughovt all — 
Born Thucydides, arms were in every hand, 
till Athens renewed the example of civilization, 
and her citizens firſt laid aſide the ſword: fo 
many wanderers then poured into Attica, as 

the only and peculiar ſeat of permanent and 

Rappy councils (continues the ſame author) 
that the too in her turn was forced to colonize, 
and fend forth her ſupernumeraries to till the 
fields of Jonia, 

Mark the progreſs—Common Geuriry was 
the firſt band of union; indigence inſtructed, 
jntereſt cemented, and foreign population en- 
riched and enlargęd the ſociety: from long peace 
and ſecurity ſprang new diſtinctions among 
men; influence in private life extended. to af- 
cendancy in the ſtate; individuals grew impa- 
tient of reſt and of equality, and ambition like 
a famiſhed tiger, was recurring to its own litter 
for ſuſtenance and prey, when a providentiah 
caſualty directed its activity to external objects 
and in the mean time the commonwealth had 

and leiſure, to find. theories t its prac- 

Tre, and draw practice from thebry to widen 
the foundation af the ſtate ſyſtem, and cement 
it ſo as to withſtand whatever fhock, tith time 
and progreſſive reaſon ſhould finiſh the building 
the glory and bulwark of Greece! 
CHAP. 
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HE natural * and liberties of b 
were ſoon felt though late ynderſtood ; and 
when, in this ſtate compoled of diverſe: nations 
and people, the varieties of each had opened the 
minds of all; when reaſon and paſſion had 
ſhown a diſpoſition to make ſtronger and earlier 
ſhoots in this heterogeneous ſoil; the love and 

fear of power were of the ſame birth. | 

From the earlieſt period of monarchy, the. 
people were ever encroaching on its ſupremacy ; 
and many of their kings raiſed from a low degree 
to the throne, thought much too of their on 
duties, and their people's claims; their own juſt 
ſubſerviency to the intereſts of the multitude 
whole ſovereignty was merely 2 to their 

care and fidelity. 

Whilſt other countries boaſt Wa a hw 
n of heroes, we find in the lift! of A. 
thenian kings but very few marked in characters 
of xenown ; the ſpirit of the people was ever in 
vigilant oppoſition to that of deſpotiſm, and 
ſplendid ambition found not means of eluding 

| the 
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the caution of the public, and wading into the 
fields of glory through bloodſhed and oppreſſion; 
thus the ſervants and not maſters of the commu- 
nicy, their preheminence of character was in ge- 
neral confined to virtues which were the portion 
of many, and undiſtinguiſnedꝭ as each indivi- 
dual ſtar in the galaxy though ſtill making part 
of its beauty and its luſtre” If any one king at- 
tained a brighter and more glorious name than 
che reſt, it was from ſome act of danger to him- 
ſelf or of beneſit to the ſtate, and which would 
equally have ennobled its meaneſt conſtiruent's 
but from Theſeus to Codrus we find few re- 
marked for any eccentric exploit. = 

- 'Codrus paid the debt of nature to his country: 
and under pretence of deference to the memory 
ef their heroic king, the Athenians permitted 
none thereafter to bear the ſame title. 
»\ Hitherto the libido reghum had full ſway and 
authority; no written laws or definite regulations 
as yet circumſcribed the abuſe of power; hat- 
ever reſtritions might curb its exceſs, were 
founded on the comparative fears of the mo- 
narch, the pretenſions of the eminent, and the 
impetuoſity of the multitude: but the time was 
ROW PO: HOES wes "thy correct the 
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out the adequate degrees of each. 
chons with the Athenian kings, obſerving that #- 
ehange took place in little more than the title of, 1 
dhe maſter: were this the fact, ſtill was the ale 
teration of moment; even in the moſt enlighten· 
ed ages what preſeriptive devotian hath been 


thotity have attended a title even when uſurped 
with, the worſt of crimes or meaneſt of frauds! 


are there none even in this land of freedom, 


whoſe hearts yet acknowledge the hereditary ab- 
jection of their forefathers, and would . cancel / 
their very bond of. independancy to n For. 
their all to ſome idol-name ? | 

The word King had in Attica, . 
traditionary aſcendant over many who knew, , 
not the purport of the title, or the individpal 
who bore it; with the name much of this blind 
veneration ceas'd ; and reſpect, that great barrier 
to public liberty being broken down, the paths 
to an independant -commonweal were not W 
open than alluring. 

In truth the change of title was not . 
one that took place on the death of the patriot 


Codrus: the Medontidæ (ſays Pauſanias) re- 


4 ceived the ſoyereignty much abridged of its 
former 


ſyſtem of command and ſubmiſhon, and ſketeh” 
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formt power, and. ultimately made — 
« ble to the people for a juſt and due exerciſe of 
« the truſt repoſed. What theſe reſtrictions were, 
we are not told; but they muſt have been mani- 
fold and ſlrong, to have rendered the laſt re- 
gulation of any effect; for who ſhall dare to 
meet the lion in his foreſt? Can deſpotiſm be 
called' to account? The hardy challenger, if 
ſuch is to be found, muſt prepare ſor death, or 
the” ſtate for a revolution | but perhaps the 
provfs are more than preſumptive, that on the 
eſtabliſhment of the Archons, their way was 
confined to much narrower limits than that- of 
their predeceſſors; and that an accuſation was 
neſther uncommon in itſelf, nor dangerous to 
the appellant, The uſurper Pifiſtratus pleading 
as a eriminal before the court of the Areopagus 
feeths'to have had retroſpe& to ſome ſimilar cuf- 
tom of the Archons, and to ſeek favor from his 
citizens by this deference to their prior inſtituti- 
ons: other facts might be adduced ; but x 
think the future hiſtory of the commonwealth is 
elf ſufficient proof of what is aſſerted: on the 
death of Alcmeon did any commotion ſucceed, | 
when the government was made decennial ? Did 
not the citizens fearleſs of any evaſion of this 
their new determination, confide the limited ſcep- Py 
we © the fame family who had borne it in per- 
engl petuity t 
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petuity ? or. had any one of theſe Archons tie 
hardineſs or authority to extend the duration of 
their command? Yet 1 find not that Charop's 
office differed from that of bis brother Alemæon 
fave in the confined period of poſſeſſion. 1 
3 ten years command ſtill ſeemed to preclude 


100 many candidates, and to the ambitigug 
petition of the — Athens was inde 
for a further ſtep. into the regions of freedom. 
The Archonſhip was made annual, and 
power was divided | amongſt nine, inveſted, with 
various duties and authority. This oligarchy 
ſeverally acting with! a vagne and indefinite juriſ- 
prudence, as Various as partial i in their decrees, 
ſoon gave riſe to faction, to party and diſcontent. 
The commonalty demanded ſome ſurety f for 
their perſons and property; the-nobles wiſhed to 
ſtrengthen their order by unanimity ; MY 

alien deprecated the partial judgment whic 

unreſtricted might echo to the calls ol native 
affections and domeſtic intereſts: thus all united 
to require written and irrefragable rules of juif 
diction: Draco was ſummoned by! the general 
voice of his countrymen to be their legiflator f 
and his Theſmoi (though the few remainin 8. 1 
think, by no means ſpeak him equal to to the ob 
lime truſt he was honor'd with) for à time gave 


quiet and harmony to the republic, 
| | | CHAP, 
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1 W deep in midnight lucubration 
exults over the ſolution of his problem, 
and looks down on the purſuits of others with 
derifion and contempt: Reſpect indeed ſeems 
dus to the operations of the intellect, in pre- 
ference to the more mechanical labors of the 
body z but if (as we ought to do) we meaſure 
the value of every occupation by its compara- 


tive uſefulneſ ro ſociety; the recluſe ſtudies of 


many will be diſcovered to be but a more ſpe- 
cious- way of trifling, and honeſt induſtry will 
bear the palm over ſuch idle ſpeculations how- 
ever fanciful or penetrating. Mental reſearches 
when directed to proper objects, have the juſteſt 
claim to our veneration; but let us proportion 
it to the benefits thence accruing to mavkind, 
nor hallow thoſe ingenious extravagancies, our 
of which hath already allured but too 
many profeſſionaries of ſcience from its Juſt and 
uſeful limits, into ſome wild and unprofitable 

SV... 7 A B ſearch 
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fearch, after ſome truth without conſequence, 
or ſyſtem without foundation, 
Of all employments of the mind, ſurely that 
- 3s the worthieſt, and as it were divine, which 
ſeeks to eſtabliſh order in ſociety; to humanize 


the great Leviathan; to adapt the various parts 


of the vaſt machine, and nicely fit each ſpring 
where it can beſt, act, each wheel where it can 
beft move, to the intent and good purpoſes of the 
general combination; to duely weigh and obvi- 
ate the friction that · might impede, or material 
which might ſwerve to the detriment of the di- 
verſe parts—till the whole proceed in juſt and 
invariable concert | 

The legiſlator muſt be experienced, to know 
mankind; and wiſe,---for he is to direct them; 
he muſt be virtuous, for precepts are to be 
recommended by example; and brave,—for 
innovation is to be enforced with courage; and 
after all, ſays the younger Pliny.— Neque cuiguam 
tam clarum ſtatim ingenium eſt, ut peſſit emergere, 
niſi illi materia, occaſio, fautor etiam commenda- 
torque contingat: Fo tew as theſe great qualities 
are allotted, to fewer is given the opportunity 

of exerting them 
It was ſoon that the regulations of Draco 
were found inadequate. #9 the great purpoſe of 
harmonizing the diſcordant intereſts of the ci- 
| bizens 
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tizens of Athens: The rich and the poor till 
combated with the reſpective arms of authority 
and amber and thoſe who were in a middle 


ſtate of competency, diſreliſhed a ficuation 
which was to include them in the conqueſts of 


either party, the ſlaves of a deſpoxic n 
or prey of a lawleſs multitude. 
Arts of every kind had made a quick pro- 
greſs; the pyrates from Caria had introduced 
the knowledge of navigation; and the parentage 
of its citizens in foreign countries, had given 
Athens early notions of profiting of a connexi- 
on with diverſe and diſtant parts: Trade ſoon 
gave birth to inequalities of opulence and pow- 
er; and now, in this general mart, this ſeat of 
*rivalſhip and commerce, the encreaſing love 
and examples of luxury demanded the readieſt 
and quickeſt road to wealth: Project might 
enhance on the profits of trade, and a well 
"concerted ſcheme ſuddenly place the loweſt 
citizen on a level with the moſt opulent; thus 
many of a voluptuous or ambitious turn, ſtrain- 
ed their every faculty in ſome novel and viſion- 
vary purſuit. N | | | | | 
The rich favored this deſtructive ſpirit of 
entetptiſe, by advancing neceſſaries for theſe 
undlertakings; the returns of which being found 
* A 10 ejt51% Dea: ine moſt 
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molt. precarious, the intereſt for loans was in- 
ereaſed, and gradually the .moſt uſurious ex- 


orbitancy was tolerated, till in fine even a ſmalt 


debr became the ground- work of an inſolvency; 


and under ſevere laws of credit, as neceſſary 
+ 4 commercial commonwealth, very many 


were at the mercy of their fellow citizens : it 
Wis 4 law, that the debtor whoſe pecuniary 
means were inſufficient, was to repay the loan 


By eerporul ſervice z bur as the intereſt of the 
debt was out of all proportion to the principal, 
well were it if & diſcharge of that, and by the 


ſevereſt ſervitude could appeaſe the taskmaſten, 


and prevent other wanton, and yet legal exerciſe 
of His reſentment. Under fuch circumſtances 


_ foe even of the moſt wealthy, but who had 


OY 


avoided all ofutious practices, dreaded the croud 


of inſtruments to tyranny, which ethers of their 


order kept in unremitting confinement, andwhich 


by peculiar favor or kind treatment, might be 


conciliated to any treachery of uſurpation of 


their ambitious maſters : joining with theſe of 
the middle ſtate, they ſought to ayticipate the 
danger by a new modulation of the common» 
wealth; they united their efforts to influence 


the body of the people; the wiſdom and virtues 


of Solon had rendered him eminently confpicu- 


dus; 


Lag 
eus; and not (as yſual) by ballot, hut by ge- 
neral ſuffrage, he was declared Archon and law. 


giver. 
Solon being alked—« how imury, or in juſtice, 


* might be forhad 2 Place i in human ſociety *— 
Anſwered—by teaching all to feel. the injurzes 
done to each 09 fix ſuch ſocial incereſt, ſuch 
zeciprocal pbilanthropy on inſtitution;-to di- 
rect equally the hopes and tears, equally the 
reaſon and paſlions of al/—tp the fame object, 
to the ſecurity of ain a word, wiſely to pro- 
fit of the connexion of ſelf- love and ſocial, 
and by making each man a citizen, to make 
each citizen a patriot. ſeems to have been the 
great object in view throughout the legiſlation 
of Solon. 

Ia the body of the whole people he placed 
the ultimate authority of debate, for the inte- 
reſts of the whole were concerned in the deci- 
ſion: in the order of patricians he centered the 
executive power, for a liberal education and 
. independance he deemed requiſite to office, and 
their diſtinction might give authority to the 
diſcharge of it. 

To the nobles , he confined che court called 
| Areopagus, and beſtowed on it every honor 
and dignity: to equiponderate the balance, he 

on 
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thoſe drawn by lot, which proved. ruinous to 
l the republic, | | 
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on the other ſide conſtituted : a ſenate annually to 
be choſen from the ſeveral tribes; and in this, 
were reſident the greater power and authority: 
All matters previous to a reference to the peo. 
ple were herein propoſed, argued, and explain- 


ed; ö and rejected or dreſt out for public debate, 


113. 


as ſhould ſeem moſt fitting and ſalotary. 
— che Areopagus was compoſed only of the 
minent of the nobles,—of ſuch as had 
'gone, r= Archonſhip with credit and applauſe; 


ſo the ſenate was to be a compound of the beſt 


men of the whole community z the candidates 


Hives were ſtrictly examined into by the guat- 
dians of their reſpective tribes, and then agaln 


previous to the ballot they were to be approved 


of by the Archons : under. ſuch precautions 


; the reader will obſerve that the ballor, far from 


being a ridiculous mode of forming the magiſtra- 


" rure, preſerved. impartiality in the ſtate, gaye 
diſcontent the colour of irreligion, and to every 


virtuous and ſenſible citizen, and to only ſuch, 
opened a claim to o office, and a probability of 
ſucceſs. | 


It was the Prætorſnip and other powers which 


in after-times were given by ſuffrage, and not 


. 
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As the voice of the ſenate might be ſuppoſcd 
for the molt part to have ſufficient weight 
with the people to influence their reſolutions, 
each meaner denizon might ſeem too little inte- 
tereſted in, and as it were, eſtranged from the 
commonwealth ; in order there into give him a 
ſelf-conſequence by public occupation, a judi- 
cial capacity was aſſigned to all whoſe irreproach- 
able morals and conduct permitted the claim; 
and their names were drawn by lots for the ſe- 
veral juries in the different courts of judicature. 
It was ever inculcated that office was not to 
be courted as giving power and aſcendency z—— 
its powers originated in and belonged only to the 
. conſtitution, and its duties, and duties only, 
were conſidered as properly belonging to the 
- magiltrate or miniſter confided in: the more 
ſtrongly to inſtill this idea, and to wipe the 
blot of injuſtice too from this diſtinction, each 
. man in office from the Archon to the juryman, 
received a daily pay for his ſervices and atten- 
dance; and thus too the poorer but good citi- 
zen, ſaw not his family diſtreſſed from the ſa- 
 crifice of his private vocation to public duties. 
Various were the laws framed more particular- 
ly to inculcate, that the ſtate belonged to every 
man, and every man to the ſtate: the debtor's 
elt 
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effects might be ſeized; but his perſon was fa- 
ered; for his goods and chattels Were (private 
Property, bet himſelf belonged to the republic: 
exception was mache in the diftran to jitple- 
ments of huſbandry and art; for idleneſs was ut 
„Athens a crime, and tb admit crimes of necefiity 
Mee to fofter the moſt abſurd parudox: in WI 
cien and other caſes, the parties coneerned 
might chuſe their reſpective advocates; but the 
advocate was to receive no emolument from 
his client, every citizen was his brother, wad 
he was to attend thanks, from ee e 
the common wealth. 
The happineſs of all was che object of Solon, 
and having provided for it by a wiſe and im- 
Partial legiſlation, he adopted other regulati- 
ons neceſſary to the-giving te: ps. 
.3ty'to his fyſtem. - 
It has been obſerved, that he reſtiified the 
higher offices of truſt to the patncian -e fix 
che ſtite on ie ſelf conſequence therein of esch 
individual, be matte the executive puft in all caſrs 
relponſible to the hole body bf the people, for 
a ddt exerciſe of the truſt repoſec: nay, the 
very over df a feſolutibn in the lend. Was 
be to be fübſequentiy called to 1Tccbunt for 
H tere Propoſition anch chene the urtful And 
mow ” % intereſted 


(+) 
- intereſted/man feared io prevail himſe li M an un- 
guatded moment of paſſion or prejudice, 40-in- 
fluencę the papolacc, ch decxecs of partial den- 
dency, or inconducive 40 the common welfare: 
ap entrance into the higher order £00,, was by 
no means precluded to thoſe of the lower clas, 
; for the Qualification was a particular and fixed 
rcvennen and herein hope (ever of more active 
influence than poſſeſſion) found new cauſe of at- 
tachment to the republic, and commerce te- 
Joiced . in new incentives to induſt fm. 
10 To prevent conſpiracies of the diſcontented or 
factious, the numbers of gueſts at feaſts and 
[Entertainments were limited; and every where 
dherg was free-acceſs to the public -cenfars : if 
any commotion occurred, neutrality was ſub- 
jeg to ſuch ſevere and heavy penalties, chat 
action ſeemed eligible even to the timid, 
. and, thus, all being concerned, any particular 
combination might the more readily be craſhed, 
and the ſtate recoil into its priſtine conſticution, 
-oth It belongs not co this comment to particu- 
Jarize his private laws z how much they were 
venerated by antiquity ſcarcely an author of 
gote hut bears witneſs to] Cicero is a ver en- 
thuſiaſt when he ſpeaks of this grrat lægiſlator: 
b "__ zelle n when Poſthumius and others 
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were ſent into Greece by the decemvirs, they 
- were ordered “ inclytas leges- SolentF-Geferibere; 
- aliarum Græciæ civitatum inſtituta, mores, Ja- 
tagus noſcere: And Tacitus having enumerated 
other great lawgivers, proceeds in climax to 

Queſitiores /eges Salonis. rot ed! 
Scarcely had the ſyſtem of Solon taken plaee 
when the uſurpation of Piſiſtratus fruſtrated his 
views by a new 3 the —_ —_ 


ment. | hol 


How blind is man how dark de the W. 
through which a beneficent providence often 
- conducts him to ſucceſs! whilſt ve peruſe the 
innumerable examples upon record, of flight 
misfortune conducing to much proſperity of 
the miſeries which in the lives of many have 
z unforeſeenly proved agents to their ſuperiar 
happineſs ;—of ſtates elevated to grandeur thro 
the improbable means of depreſſion : -e ought 
not in the apparently evil | ſituation of ourſelves 


or country, to cheriſh our deſpondency by ſpe- 


cious calculation and preſumptuous foreſight, 
but rather look up to the divine will in thank- 
fulnefs—2u0d liceat ſperare, timenti ! 
It was ſcarcely poſſible that the habitudes of 
ſervitude and command ſhould ſuddenly be era - 
dicated :; and private diſcontent was more likely 
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to find freſh plea for faction, than to be quietod 
by new arrangements: injuries take deeper root 
than benefits; the few were likely to remember 
the loſs, and the number to be careleſs of the 
gift: in fie, it vas not probabie chat order 
ſhould ſo quickly be eſtabliſhed amongſt a peo- 
ple corrupt and at variance; the more perfect 


the ſyſtern, the leſs conſtant adherence thereto 
vas to be expected from the anarchy of indo- 


lence, avarice, ſervility and ambition. 


If was the uſurpation of Pifiſtratus that pre- 


FCC 


commonwealth of Selon. 


Piſiſtratus was the beſt of kings, and by bis | 
authority enforcing due obfervance of the pri- 


vate and ſome other inſtitutions of Solon, he 


| taught the great lawgriver's name gradually to 


* 


de revered; till arrived at a proper maturity, 


the ſtate profited of an opportunity of innova- 

tion, to firmly eſtabliſ the whole body of laws, 

and the conſtitution ſo wiſely calculated to ren- 
ber r an happy ar and = prope: 
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Tn ready, acquirſcence of, the plomocracy 
b in the legiſlation of Salon, could nat pro- 
ceed but from the impoſſibility of N 
diſtance to a meaſure they did not expect, and 
a therefore were not provided to oppoſe. | 
| The remiſſion of debts, the diminution. of 
their power; their previous life of cruelty : and 
| imjuſtice. which no act. of amneſty could cancel 


in the book of conſcience, however it might pre- 


, clude public puniſhmept or private Jnlult 00 


theſe, and many other circumſtances gave ieh 
to conflifting paſſions of variaug bent and force, 
but all puſhing to the ſubverſjon of a govorn- 
ment, ſo obnoxious to the prior habits of v vice 
and tyranny. 
The manifold diſſentients o neceflity formed 
a coalition, and had it not been for the mort 
ſoaring ambition of ſome of the party, yn had 
the ſtate recailed i into all the Fils of its tyran · 
8 ©" mobs 
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nous ariflocracy : Lycurgus and Megacles, two 
of the moſt powerful and opulent of the rank of 
nobles,” headed each their reſpective parties in 
contention for the ſupreme power; when Pifiſ- 
tratus artfully ſcized the regal prod from between 
the unwary competitors, 

Of all the paths to uſurpation the moſt ready 
is through 1 the fayor of the poorer claſs; tft 

nurhbers : are at once greater, and no individual 
EO therein is of ſufficient moment to a / 
| the combination : their intelle& being confined 
to narrower limits, its feat and bent is the more 
eaſily diſcovered by the artſul orator; and of 
nearly e equal force and tenor throughout the lift 
of 1 hahe, he is not at the pains of ſearching 
jor r and joining the varieties of reaſoning ſuited 
to different tempers and minds; and thus is his 


talk. Jels « difficult z and as his art is leſs neceſſary, 
his fallacy is leſs obyious : The paſſions too of 
the, multitude are eafily awakened, and undire&y 
ed by penetration to diſtant objects are content- 
ed ga ſympathize with thoſe before them, and 
thus readily are they worked upon by the well- 

Ged. part of the deſigning demagogue. 
\ Qupittilian ſeems, deſirous in his delineation of 
a perſect orator, of entering into competition 
1 with 
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with the wiſeman of the ſtoics, by crouding i in 
to the catalogue of accompliſhments every vir. 
tue and every talent: perhaps Piſiſtratus approxi- 
mated. the exalted character nearer than any of 
| antiquity ; J Cicero calls him the Prince of Gre- 
cap eloquence, and ptefers his powers of ſpeak- 
ing to thoſe of Solon; his wiſdom was eſteem- 
& ſuch, that his name was added to the liſt of 
ſages of Greece z Gellius tells us he was the firſt 
that inſtituted a public library; and when we re- 
member the liberal arts, let us remember, it was 
perhaps to the erudition and care of Piſiſtratus that 
we owe the preſent exiſtence of the Iliad : as 2 
man. and as a citizen we have the great law-giv- 
er's own aſſent to his poſſeſſing the virtues of ei- 
ther in ſo eminent a degree, as to leave no room 
for cenfure except of his ambition to be ſupreme; 

and when veſted with the ſupreme power, his con- 

duct was ſo moderate, and his regulations ſo juſt 

and wiſe, that each acrimonious reproof of the 

ſame Solon, ſtill concludes with the OR, 

that he is yet the belt of kings. 1 kg! 

* Solon was much "indebted to him 600 Y 

| a of private friendſhip and his character as 

a legiſlator, owed not keſs to him on the ſcore of 
; Public honor and eee for Piſiſtratus not 
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only adopted and enforced his laws, but recom. 
mended them too by the moſt condeſcending ex+ 
ample, elevating the dignity / of the Areopagus 
by e pers le ee to its 
authority. *. 
Piſiſtratus was well aprized chat habits of 
power are not readily foregone, and he accord- 
ingly baniſhed the chief of the Ariſtocracy from 
the city: he well knew that the idle would be, 
meddling and tumultuous, and therefore neceſſi- 
tated every denizon to ſome trade or occupation, 
but as he likewiſe foreſaw that commerce was 
not to be foſtered but by a ſpirit of equality, and 
national freedom incompatible with his views of 
government, he directed the attention and induſ- 
try of his ſubjects to as yet much neglected agri- 
culture, — Perhaps too he had the penetration to 
judge the career of the Athenians to have been 
hitherto, too haſty; and remanded them to their 
primitive occupation, as not being yet ſafficient- - 
ly mature, to grace injuſtice with policy, to a- 
dorn corruption with elegance, and to clothe, 47 

it were, the nakedneſs of vice. 
Piſiſtratus underwent many reverſes of for- 
tune, but the viciſſitudes of his power not being 
ſufficiently particularized by any hiſtorian to 
give 
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ing of the mere outſide facts comes not within 
the purpoſe of this comment. 

Were we acquainted/with a minute detail rela- 
tive to Megacles' connecting himſelf with his 
competitor Lycurgus, ta expel their common 
enemy; his reca}- of that enemy to works h 
prior opponent ;, the ſecond expulſion f Pi 
tus to-gratify family reſentment, and again his 
reſumption. of the regal ſeat, had we. (1. ſay ]. a 
juft and particular account of each fact and a. 
gent of this wondrous little hiſtory : ſo many 
paibons, fo many arts of political intrigue might 
be found to center in it, that perhaps would it 
merit nat a chapter but a valume! — — 


As much virtue, and as much wildom haye 


often been employed to effect a purpoſe in com · 
mon life, as to manage à miniſterial bukineſs 
and the memoirs of one whoſe hougs ate chec- 


once a public and private ſtation, moi} juitly c- 
gage the avidity of the reader; how much then 
would his attention be fixed to, the intereſting 
leſſon of a whole commonweal, repeatedly wayer- 
ing to domeſtic incidents, and public and fi- 


pending on, the one the other! 
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quered with the functions and difficulties of at 
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go ly power, that on his deceaſe, without com- 
motion it peaceably deſcended to his children; 
and happily for Athens they were not lefs heirs 
wo: Bike. ee nnd vi n 
N * 
Whatever might he che Nees u b 
vernment bequeath'd to the other brothers, ſtill 
ſuperiority of merit as well as the rights of elder- 
hood, placed the chief authority in Hipparchus ; 
who having under ſuch a preceptar as Piſiſtratus 
imbibꝰd an early taſte for the polite arts, purſued - 
them through every branch of the mechanic co 
the more liberal, and to the moſt exalted: be 
planted and waltd in the Academia for the uſe 
and diſquiſitions of the philoſopher: he enlarged = 
and emended the compilation of Homer's rhap- 
ſodies undertaken by his father; and to awaken 
new emulation among the Muſes, his patrongge 
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and Simonides and Anacreon were his friends: 
the city was a great part rebuilt and every here 
adorned under his inſpection; and as the pro- 
greſs of art diſplayed itſelf in the beauteous ap- 
pearance of Athens, ſo equally did ſcience ſhow 
its influence in the 5 demeanor of the A. 
thenians, a. + sb 
An · eccentrie genius hath contended tliat a de- 


licate and highly finiſhed civilization is equdllx 


deſtructive to the virtues, and to the happineſs of 
mankind ; and that a life of inſtinct were prefer 
able to the ſomuch-boaſted acquiſitions of ſocie- 
ty: without entering into the trite arguments re- 
Jative to a ſtate of nature, let me obſerve, thut 
improveability being one diſtinguiſfing quality 
of man, it hot only indicates that this faticiful 
ſyſtem of ignorance is to the laſt degree paradoxi- 
cal, but implies too, the intention of the errat- 
ing and ſupetintending being, to fix the! happt 
neſs of man in the activity of his faculties; and 
ſurely it is in poliſned ſociety, that the exerciſe 
of them may be puſhed: to the greateſt extent 
and variety, and be attended with the leaſt dan - 
ger and inconvenience: The polite world in tie 
eburſe of its refinements hath adopted à certain 
though” inde finable code for familiar conduct, 
which Wqeuout ſaying how * thou mayſt go, 
T1 tells 
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tells thee when thou art to go no futther; and 
thus without taking vivacity from diſcourſe, or 
argument from debate, conciliates the intetcourle 
of man with man by à reciprocal and preſctip« 
tive condeſcenſion; and to the modern cynic let 
me remark, that from deficiency of ſuch rules 
deducted from poliſhed humanity, many centu- 
ties even of our own '#ra have been blackened 
with ſuch extravagancies of vice and crnelty, as 

thoſe of a more liberal age would ſhudder. at the 
mere recital of. 

Can we fuppoſe; when from the a of 
emperors and kings, ſo many are to be ſelected 
who began their reign with juſtice, and clogd it 
in tyranny. Can we ſuppoſe, that for years they 
artfully concealed their depravity, and from the 
firſt internally acknowledged the immoral ten- 
dencies which covered their future days with 
fhame and ruin ? — Rather am I inclined: to be- 
lie ve, that the plenitude of power hath been the 
firſt cauſe of corruption, that the moſt virtuous 
of deſpots have at ſome ſiniſter hour unwarily 
leurid to admit adulation, thence to deduct ar- 
togance, and thence, (whilſt they no longer duly, 
poiaed the ſcale of relative duties and merits) 
utifeeling)y: to regard the wrongs or miſerics 1 
thoſe imploring their juſtice or beneficence, , 

91801 E 2 Hip. 
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Hipparchus was of the number whoſe virttes 
ceded to the baneful influetice of unbounded 
power; from a vain attempt to corrupt the mo- 
rals of Harmodius, he directed his attack to the 
chaſtity of the young man's ſiſter; the youth in- 
famed with rage at the repeated inſult, told his 
ory, and declared his deſires of vengeance to his 
preceptor Ariſtogeiton; Ariſtogeiton ſympathized 
in his pupil's juſt reſentments, and with ardor 
joined in a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate Hipparchus. 
We are informed that Hipparchus three days 
previous to his death, ſaw a viſion which: fore- 
told him the conſequences of his injuſlice: is it 
to be wondered at, that remorſe found a ſpectre 
for a tyrant ;—of that an evil conſcience ſhouk] 
| ſtart at a ſhadow, and lend its fears the ſpirit 'of 
_ prophecy |—verane bæc affirmare non aufom, in- 
bereſt tamen exempli ut vera videantur??- * 
Harmodius fell an immediate victim to his he- 
venge Ariſtogeiton was ſeized and reſerved for 
the ſentence of Hippias, brother and ſucceſſor to 
the deceaſed king : to every queſtion, even when 
on the rack, he anſwered with the moſt” deter- 
mined fortitude y and being aſked by the incenl- 
ed monarch the names of his accomplices lu the 
conſpiracy, he directed his revenge to the Hoſt 
faithful adherents of the tyrant, and * 6rmly 


and 


— 
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and invariably recording his deareſt inmates in 
the accuſation, blackened every future hour with 
"OM: and ſuſpicion. 

{| The: connexion of Ariſtogeiton and Harmodi- 
us, of the old man and the young, or (as the 
Greeks termed them) of the lover and the be- 
loved, is fo well known, and yet has been ſo 
often and ſo much miſconſtrued, that a ſhore 
digreflion on the ſubject may not be improper 
to this eſſay. That ſuch connexions were uni- 
verſally in practice we have the authority of all 
antiquity to prove: in many the moſt virtuous 
ſtates, and particularly in Sparta, it was infa- 
mous for a youth not to be the object of affecti- 
on to ſome one of maturer age; and yer lian 
tells us that“ if ſuch intercourſe were polluted 
with aug bi of criminality, exile and even death were 
Ibe penalties of the offcuce : but had we not this 
and many other authorities for the purity of theſe 
attachments ;—were we not told of the chaſte 
ptedilection of Socrates for Alcibiades, and of 
many other great men for ſome young pupil or 
fallower—can ve ſuppoſe (and ſome have ſup- 
poſed) that, theſe friendſhips were ſtill ſullied 
with immorality and that meie cuflom in a 
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diſguſtful vice a preference over the deareſt and 


moſt -necefary inſtinct of nature? oo 
I am perſuaded that the prohibition of the oſt 
of boys to ſlaves, merely alluded to the pardcu- 
lar but pure amity above deſcribed, and was 
founded on the too great advantages enſuing ſuch 
correſpondence— advantages of inſtruction and 
liberal document, which the young domeſtic 
could imbibe, but to the prejudice of that humi- 
lity ſo neceſſary to ſervitude, in a ſtate wherein 
the ſlaves ſo much out-. number'd the citizens. 
—To them and their advancement what a 
happy futurity was in view, whilſt each younger 
denizon was inſtructed by the conduct and coun- 
ſels of ſome adopted father, who was to inſtil 
into him the love of virtue and of his country, 
and then bleſs his work, and exultingly live over 
again in the public and moral merits of his pu- 
pil! 13836 
Nothing m more conduces 0 vice than the too 
general commerce of the young with the young: 
reaſon in ſuch ſociety is deafened by clamour, 
loſt in impetuoſity, or ſubdued by paſſion; nor 


goth it reſiſt the uſurpation whilſt in example it 


finds a ready palliative to the ſufferance : but 
the intercoutle of hole of different times of lie 
mee 


th 


meliorates the characters of either, tempering 
the moroſeneſs of age and the petulance of 
That theſe, very intimate connexions were 
ſometimes of vicious tendency, may be allowed; 
but the contamination ſhould be conſidered in 
the light of exception, and not of 2 and 
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A* the conduct of the two former kings had 
ſerved to promote a love of order and a 
habit of poliſhed demeanor, calculated to ob . 
ate all danger of licentiouſneſs or anarchy ſhould * 
a ſtate of liberty enſue z ſo did the odious tyran-' 
ny of their ſucceſſor make that liberty the” dani 
ling wiſh of every Athenian. * 
Incenſed at the death of his brother, and a- 
larmed at the informations of Ariſtogeiton, Hip- 
pias ſhowed. vengeance the bloodieſt patlis of 
cruelty, and as ſuſpicion found him objects, te. 
morſe envenom'd, and practice hardened h 
mind to a familiarity with the borrideſt ſoenes of 
maſſacre and oppreſſion. XUE eit bat 
His ſubjects were vexed with ne and accu. 
mulating impoſts, and every man's mereſt com- 
petency was drained, and his neceſſities poſtponed; 
to the luxuries and exceſs of a vicious court; 
whilſt cach noble, eminent for wealth or merit, 
hourly was in danger of falling a victim to the 
fears of the deſpot, or to the avarice of his ad- 
herents: 
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herents: many under ſuch circumſlances volun- 
tarily left their native country, and many were 
driven into baniſhment to pamper the creatures 
of the palace with confiſeations. ' 

Every paſſion united to urge theſe exiles to a 
recovery of their loſt fortunes and country; and 
4 connexion of one of the proſcribed familſes 
with the Pythian prieſteſs happily ſuggeſted the 
means of ſucceſs: this miniſter of the oracle at 
their ipſtigation intereſted the Lacedæmoniana 
in the enfranchiſement of their city; conſtantly- 
replying to their every demand with the previ- 
ous injunction to deliver Athens from the tyran- 
ny. Whether from the ambitious deſire of ſome 
pretence to get footing on the other ſide the iſth-/ 
mus, or other political, or perhaps really religi- 
ous, motive, the Spartans readily promiſed the 
aſſiſtance required, and ſent an armament (but 
of ſwall force) which was worſted by ue. de 
and his auxiliaries, : 

No longer was the contention dire&ted by the 
meek efforts of generous Piety national pride 
was concerned the Spartans felt the indignity' 
of the repulſe, and to efface all memory of the 


defeat, repeated the attack with redoubled force; 
Face er nn and en- 
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fure an to the expedition. Fortunately they 


intercepted | the children and family of Hippias 


attempting to evade the dangers o of the ſiege, nor 
would they deliver up theſe precious boſtages to 


the ; King, but. on the condition of his immedi. | 


ately giving up the citadel and abdicating the 


ſovereignty. Thus was Athens freed from the 


uſurping family of Piſiſtratus. 
Cliſthenes, who was a chief agent in n the revo- 

Jution, gained great credit thereby with his coun- 

trymen; and on his return rivetting the affections 


of his fellow-citizens by a ſpecious diſplay of | 


moderation and ability, his influence. over the 
people became ſo great, that his virtue was daz- 


zled with the glaring and open proſpect of pow- 
er; and he no longer ſaw, that not to ahuſe a 


merited aſcendency in a free ſtate, was the no- 


bleſt fame; and the moſt glorious object of am- 
bition, to unite the command of one elf, ith 
that over others : on ſtretching his hand © but to 
the ſceptre, it however met a competitor for the 
graſp; : Iſagoras reviyed the oppoſition t to the fa- 


wih of Megacles,of whomCliſthenes \ was a lineal 


| deſcendant ; ; and on the faith 'of foreign a affiſtance 
he too put in a claim to the throne: during the 
prior expedition, the Spartan leader had been his 


dh and in ancient times ſuch boſpitaliry was 
ever 


[ 59 1 
ever after, a plea for favor or aſſiſtance, ay | 
ſtrong as the feelings of a long and approved 
amity. Cleomenes gave a ready ear to the en- 
treaties of his hoſt, and immediately turning his 
arms towards Athens, expelled Cliſthenes and 
his party; and having purſued them beyond the 
boundaries of the- country, returned to maſter 
the city, and model its conſticution and ſtate 29 
the will and pleaſure of Iſagoras; but the Athe- 
nians had ſavoured the momentary taſte of li- 
berty, and were already become too high-mind- 
ed to tamely yield their necks to the yoke, they 
had ſo lately ſhaken off; indignant at the at- 
tempt, they generally accorded to repreſs the 
Spartan, and puniſh the few unworthy citizens 
who had joined theſe foreigners, and who-abet- 
ting the invaſion of their newly recovered liber. 
ties, vilely had prefer'd the name of Pan 
to that of Patriot, 

Cleomenes and his forces quickly — 
to the impetuous ſpirit of newly acquired free- 
dom; forced into the citadel, they for a while 
relied on the ſtrength of the place, but at length 
the determinate yalour and aſſiduity of the be- 
ſeigers enforced a capitulation ; the Lacedæmo- 
nians were diſmiſſed in ſafety ; but the Athenian 
delinguents were to a man put to death, a pro- 

Pitious 
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pitiovs ſacrifice, to the, aſcendant day- ſtar of 


me example was efficaciqus ; — 
Cliſthenes returning from his ſecond. exile, 
coincided with the ſpirit of his fellow citizens, 


| 


and with emulative ardour abetted the eſtabliſh- | 


ment of the commonwealth of Solon. ; 
Pore over each ſyſtem from the Stagyrites, to 


the politician's letter of the day, ſtill of every 


form of government you will obſerve the demo- 
eratic to have met with the moſt univerſal Cen- 
ſore; but perhaps it may be found, that this 
diſapprobation, general as it is, proceeds leſs 
from the faults of fuch republican conſtitution 
than other latent cauſe PA EY 
ee 48 ALLOW 

». 'The ariſtocratic pare of: Auen dense de be 
. 
tellect, and the argument falling of courſe to 


their diſquiſition, the commonalty of mankind 


are not likely to be treated with a conſideration 
diveſted of partiality or prejudice;——* the fix 
builds on a conſcious fuperiority over the mul- 
titude; and the ſecond takes experience of its in- 
ſufficiency and incertitude as an equally found 


corner ſtone for a ſtable and firm ſuperſtrut- 
türe ® Who (ſays one of theſe monarchs of an 


city char) who ought to govern, if not the 
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choſen few whoſe rank and opulence have af- 


s forded the means of education, whoſe powers 


« of intelligence have been brought forth, and 
« whoſe capacity unerting in felf-condutt, feems 
« {0 fitted to regulate that of others SA 
« we indiſcriminately truſt our fortunes o the 

* indigent, our honors ro the mean, or our 

„private happineſs, and the public wen! to 
« an ignorant multitude, whoſe cars lead but to 
« their paſſions, affording a ready road to the 
«* rherorical agent of domeſtic treaſons or of 
foreign intereſts ?”— Soft, Soft, my good 
Sir you have built truly your fairy-caſtle, and 
would now brutify each inhabitant of the domain 
with all-the whimſical ſeverity of a magician in 
a Romance! the intellects of mankind originally 
are of much nearer equality, than you are will- 
ing to ſuppoſe; — the diverſities, whence you 
are about to deduce the argument of this ſpe- 
eious declamation, proceed from the caſualties 
around you; to ſuddenly form a democratic 
body of che heterogeneous maſs you have in 
view, were abſurd indeed; but the abſurdity is 
the/) crearure - of your own brain: when you 


again N mine the merits of this form of 80 


1 adde teject ſuch miſleading 15 


\ 


on the happieſt practice; with equality of. 
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miſes; conſider a democracy when well regis 
lated on its beſt principles, and well eſtabliſhedt 


power, as far as policy ſhould concede, ſuppbſe 
equality of intellect as far as nature vr admit; 
unaſſiſted by other aſcititious advantages than 
ſuch as are open to he whole people; every ar. 
gument reſpecting their inſufficiency will in ſuch) 
caſe fall to the ground, for theſe advantages are 
not leſs great than general: may not a conſtant 
attention to public affairs form the minds of 
many, as of one, to a verlatility and penetration 
fitted for all the variety and difficulties of buſi- 
neſs ? Without being ſtateſmen, may not 
very many learn well to judge of ſtateſmen — 
And this is all that is neceſſary, for merit will 
have the means of forcing itſelf into office, 
through public notice and eſteem; and on ſuch 
ought its ſole claim to reſt, ee 1 
But you talk of the ſubſervieney of a popular 
audience to every fallacy of an artful orator !— 


and do you really then think that a multitude” 
dailily accuſtomed to all the artifice and forte 


of harangue, is to be claſſed with a modern 
eroud, opening wide. their eyes, and mouthy' 
too, to the declaimer, as if ignorant with which 
ſenſe to receive the novel taſte of eloquence ?— 

Pericles 


fs ©. 

Pericles truly pleads to the paſſions aye to 
thoſe of fame and public ſpirit: Demoſthenes! 
pleads to the paſſions !—he lived in the decline 
of che republic, yet con over his Olynthiacs or 
Philippics, and tell me if he hath attempted to- 
rouſe ought other emotion than of virtue and 
patriotiſm !——theſe in a learned and free ſtate 
(and. a free ſtate will be a learned one) are the 
only paſſions at all times open to the oratory. 
and touching theſe he had more nearly recalled 
the commonwealth to its firſt energy and prin- 
ciples, than could have d6ne any merely ſyſte-- 
matic debater. 

Thrives not ſtate opulence on  eommeree ? | 
Public conſequence and dignity on domeſtic 
union ?—And that union on a ſbciality of fel 
intereſt ? and boaſts not a free republic a ſupe- 
riority in theſe reſpects over any other whatever t 

A warm advocate for the liberties of mankind; 
—\liberties, which political inſtirutivn' ought 
ſurely to medicate with the tendereſt hand; nor 
wantonly corrode. or, amputate) I may perhaps 
appear bold in, aſſerting that a democracy in 
che high, perfection of its eſtabliſbment, is the ſtate 
the heſt calculated for general happineſs, and 
that the true and good objection to it, proceeds, 
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ar unav6idable brevity of ith citeer. 

' The primary authority is reſident” in dm 
bat of force the executive” power muſt de Ge- 
Sated to the fe: the ff is in the hand bf 
the people, whoſe will being once determined 
and promulgated, neceſſity from day to day 
more rarely calls for their interpoſition che /e- 


| ond entruſted to their agents, requires unte- 
mitted exertion; as the one power "bectimes 
dormant, the latter encreaſes in vigilanee ; till 


at length the importance of the ſtate yields 
the conſequence of private men, and the fer- 
vant of the public directs the legiſlation" he 
ſhould obey, whilſt the individual reapiug in- 
fluence from the magiſtracy, reciprotally vom- 


municates that aſcendancy to his office:? chu 


gradually the conſtitutional balance is -Joſt\--dhd 
the commonwealth, whatever of its laws or 
exterior forms it may for a while retain, Rath 
quickly deviated from the equal and free: ſpibit 
which characteriſed the original inſtitution; 
which at once gave to the ſtate moderation und 
Fines at once enſured to che community pence 

and virtue at home, and gant. erh and oc 


tory abroad, IR er ror | 
< | 


Machiave! 
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eee obleryes in the fit gbapter, of the 
ne ak at hie diſcoutſes, that, the moſt par- 
belt palidcal arrangement is that, which rhath 
ſomet hing in its cffence fired. ta oby ate the dil- 
 folation of the Nate, by occaſionally recalling 
it do. dhe ficlt principles of its inſtitution: pf 
this advantage a democracy ſeems incapable. | 
When once fuch ſtate is affected, the diſeaſe 
is not in the head that plans, or heart that 
wills, or hand that executes; the whole maſs 
is generally diſordered, nor is there a ſound part 
through which the blood may return in a purer 
ſtate to medicate the more corrupted: The peſ- 
tilence ſpreads through the whole body at once, 
and with that progreſſive and ſure venom per- 
vades to the very vitals of the conſtitution, that 


to attempt a cure were vain; to ward off the 


infection, or to obyviate antidotes to the ficſt poiſon 
of it, may not be ſo forlora a hope. In a mo- 
narchy it is from the vitiated morals of its con 5 
ſtituenta that goverament becomes infected: in 
a democracy the diſorder originates in govern- 
ment; for the people muſt become idle to be- 
come vicious; and muſt firſt loſe attention to the 
commonwealth, to have leiſure for diſſoluteneſs 
and ruin in their private capacities. 3 
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Knowing then to what evil and to war part 
the preventative ſhould be directed, is there; a 
panacea: of ſufficient efficacy to enſure ſucceſa? 
Surely not'!—perhaps the moſt promiſing was the 
ſpecies of exile adopted in various republits of 
yore: the petaliſm of Argos and Syracuſe, 
the oſtraciſm of Athens. G3 5am 

What ingratitude to proſcribe the virtue chat 
hath long labored for the public weal! 
folly to baniſh the man whoſe abilities may be 


4) 


as they have been, the ſupport of the ſtate! 


what ill. policy, to ſend to foreign climes at once 
ſo uſeful a friend, and ſo dangerous an enemy? 
Such are the objections which occur ap the 
immediate and firſt view of the ſubject, but the 
muſt as quickly yield to the ſtronger. reaſons: dn 
favor of the inſtitution. erte HHN 
It from time to time ſnatched a dangerous prop 


from rheir affairs, and bade the people awakens 


to their own ſupport and welfare; it made 
men wary of preheminence, and often taking 
ſomewhat from the cvergrowing matter of thie* 
executive ſcale, anew” r the common. 
weal: "th as ee 931-0 raid) 1 
public protection implies eue ſubmiſ. 
fron, and he who ſubſcribes to fixed ordinanges. 
or laws, by ſeeking ſecurity under their ſhelter, 
hath 
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hath nö fight to deptecare cheir pogaltiss or pre- 
cautions. ei ib od birodt 9viigz: a5vIng an 
Noehirafteriny free ind'equdd community... 
can bu of ſufficient eminence to ſuperſede/ tho 
intereſthʒ of the tate without danger that au 
ſoerle Hniſter period; thoſe intereſts may be ſa- 
crificed to ſome partial or ſelf· conſideration 
in a much as the whole outweighs the part, it 
i proper therefore to have the mavim ever in 
ve, L that particular ſhould cede to general | 
welfare ; and chat an individual pays but a juſt 
debt rd his country, were even life the demand.“ 
But q; is not the feceſſion of the old ſtateſman 
br experienced veteran, fraught with politic⸗ 
and diſeipline, a loſs to his country; and per. 
haps-itgienemy #4 | 
With reſpe& to the — ability and 
knowledge; the ſuperiority is more dangerous 
than uſefulg in a wholeſome republic (and we 
are not now talking of one already corrupted) 
4 ſound ant plain underſtanding is the, moſt 
faithful, and ſurely an adequate, guide in the 
ſtraightroadof virtuous adminiſtration; and who- 
ever talks of the neceſſarily difficult and crooked 
Paths of gqyernment, is to be ſuſpected of mean- 
ing treachery on the way, and is to be guarded 
againſt, as one deſirous of bewildering thoſe he 
2 F 3 is 


[ 68 J 
is-kired to direct; that his inſufficiency may be- 
leſs apparent, or treaſons more ſecure. 

That the oſtraciſm might appear to ſome, and 
might ſometimes be an unmerited perſecution — 
and that, in the bitterneſs of reſentment and diſ- 
guſt, an alienation of good-will, might attend a 
good man on his departure from the co 
wealth, was: indeed. to be apprehended: 
circumſtance. was ſtudied therefore to mitigata 
the evil, property was preſerved and remitted 
during the baniſhment, its time was limited, and. 
the very exile was honor. Mee 
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BE diſtinctions ot "authorities on wich 
mam founds his claim to dominion" over 
other creatures were bf little moment, had he 
not the means of enforcing ſubjection and — 
dienee: for this power he relies not on the firm 
texture of bone or of finew, his ſtrecdgrh de- 
pends not on the frame of his body, but on the 
etherial ſpirit which animates it,—on free voli- 
tion exercifing intelle&, and reciprocally intel- 
le& tutoring choice, till from the joint activity 
reſult force of thought, ingenuity, foreſight, 
and courage which is no other than ſelf. confi- 
dence deduced from the prior acquiſitions. 

The more the mind is practiſed in this inter- 
nal or home-education, — the more varieties 
are left to its deliberation and to its choice, the 
more elevated and perfect will it become; and 
the greater ſuperiority will it give over all other 
animals, whoſe faculties being confined to fixed 
and particular limits, are not able to cope with 
thoſe who indefinitely can encreaſe their own, 
or 


L 7 J 
or command ee eee ee 
tention, or aſſert in ſovereignty - 

The fame | circumſtances” which diſtinguiſh 
man, and make all other creatures:abjeRt -flaves 
to his appetite © and pleaſures, occaſon 100 4 
difference in the ſame ſpocies; and relatively 
klevate or abaſe an indiyidualy and even a whole 
people in proportion as mental advantages ſhall 
have been their reſpectiye lo. 
In a deſpotie government, ſuppoſing even the 


adminiſtration to be juſt and wiſe, ſtill muſt an 


inferiority i in the point alluded to, be unavoid- 
able; whilſt, the higher claſs grow eneryate in 
over-· abundance, and the pooter multitude are 
depreſſed to a mere communion with the glebe; 
the minds of this ſociety cannot improye þy;the 
wholeſome education of general exigency work- 
ing with general liberty 3, and long as the Jyc- 
ceſs of the number reſts on the quality H id 
conſtituents, the Tartar will. dethrons, the. Chi- 
neſe, the ſavage will conquer the pealant, the 
freeman the flave. anno 16 Mobiiw ow 
As the genius and iris of men (become 4 
pid or loſt, as it were, under the, uncgntrolahle 
command of one, it. is, natural. to. ſuppoſe that 
. an oppolite arrangement will, be. of ug to thera 


1 wi that they Will 2 


[ 71 ] 
ing in Tuch à manner, as leaſt, to coerce the 


freedom of will, or bebetate by diſuſe the pow- 


ers of mind in each individual; and a re- 
public vl moſt eſfectually anfwer., this impor- 
tant purpoſe, the conſtitution of which favors 
the equality and independanoe of each, as far 
as may be compatible with the ſafety and union 
of all of this let the Athenians be my exam- 
ple: © They, (ſays Herodotus) when under the 
«1 contraul of their kings, were of no account in 
„ the eye of Greece, but immediately on the 
. diſſolution of the tyranny, they became great, 
and by far greater, than the people which 
„had hitherto held them in ſo _ eſtima- 
tion. 

It may perhaps be obſerved, chat Pr 
looks too ſudden to agree with the previous 
theory ;—that the Athenians ſeem rather in- 
ſpired than taught; rather elevated by ſome 
inſtantaneous, than chronical advantage; for 
they appear to have anticipated all the progreſ- 
fave wiſdom of council, on the firſt etmergen - 
cy; and all the energy of action in their firſt 
enterprize': let ĩt be remembered, that this people 
had been meliorated by viciſſitude, and the ſa- 
lutaty leffon' af eranfient evil, rather than be. 
numbed by the-oppreſſions of a long tyranny; 
d 15 that, 
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that, ſome were even ſufſiciently/ aged to remem- 


ber the prior times of liberty, and qoyfully ac - 


knorgledoe:the. ſtar which -brightened-- the even / 
ing af their day, to have been the ſame which 
gave glory to its birth many had paſſed in 
exile, che interval of uſurpatton; and all; bad 


| ſor particle of che ſpitit of their fore · father 


yet left ; — ſome tale to tell of the miſeries ſof 
ſlavery, and af the bleſſings of freedom; ome 
hereditary realoning on private rights and pub- 
blic duties. To this be it added, that the firſt 
oneſet of a republic is ever marked with pecu- 


liar force and vigour: —as the limbs newiy- 


unſuackled, ſo the mind liberated from the 
weight of imperious coercion, ſprings with freſh 
elaſticity and ardour to every object of aftiviy? 
the people look up to their new compact; thy 
ſenticnent precedes the principles of freemencs 
ang, they. firſt ſupport, they know not why, hat 
they afterwards find every rcaſon ,4014upports. 
the, ſpark of patriotiſm firſt catches, on rather 
electrically pervades the whole, band, not pre- 
matyrely fails i} progreſſive virtue and i 


dem. givg N ſubſtance to feed ion, and cιẽ⁰)/ | 


itſelf , to II 901 i 93139VN ON now 911 .: 


„n The Saffans when, hey liſtened ro the, advice 


of Mp oracle and, freed, Athens, from. the. deſpo- 
tiſm 
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tiſm of the family of Piſiſtratus, perhaps acted 
from religion j or perhaps, and more probably 
were influenced by ſome political motive: That 
ſelnſſyſt ate t for ſeiſiſ weſhalt find it throughout 
the Hole cou ſe of Greciani'Hifiory) was never 
actuated by principles of philanchropy or ſatidſi- 
ed ni the ſentiment of diſintereſted protection 
It is tobe preſumed that ſome error in poliey 
occaſhoned (their ready compliance with the in- 
junctions of the Pythian prieſteſs; © for Don as 
they ſaw the tendency of the exploit, ſoon ' as 
they found that freedom was a gift incompatible 
wirt retribution; — that this ſingular preſent 
placed the obliged: at a diſtance from the donor, 
and admitted not of the vulgat forms of ſubmiſ. 
five acknowledgment, —They repented them of 
the haſty interpoſition, and of having adopted a 
meafure, which, they too late perceived, inſtead 
of rendering the Athenian people ſubordinate, 
from gratitude to them; or weak, from diviſi- 
vns among themſelves; had raiſed a ſpirit of 
union and ſelf-confidence which portended rival- 
ſhip of character and dominion: and be it re- 
marked, that when Cleomenes again unſheath'd 
the ſword, no reverence of the will of Heaven 
Wwithhdd his hand from annoying the people he 
nad deen ordered to ſuctour and ſa v. thus quick- 
4mm ly 


[74] 
ly at Lacedæmon ſoems the happy age to have 
Paſſed over, when (in the | words of Livy) — 
* nondum bec, que nunc tentt ſecu um negligentia 
Aim venerat, nec interpretando ſibi quiſque  jusju- 
randum et leges aptas faciehat, nm, 
Ad 2a accomodabat “ 

The Athenians das and prepared for the im- 
pending ſtorm z every where they ſought aſſiſt- 
-ance, and even ſent to the Perſian to proffer their 
#riendſhip and alliance, and afk an honourable 
rand free ſupport. in this their diſtreſs : the king 
-queſtiened. with ſurpriſe the miniſters of this new 
people, and finally obſerved that it became them 
better to talk of homage, than of equal amity, 

- before. the Lord of Aſia ; that he might be in- 
duced to protect them as ſervants, but could not 
deign to ſerve them as allies: the ambaſſadors 
unwarily condeſcended to promiſe—* earth and 
water, the “ abject acknowledgment required; | 
but on their return to Athens their conduct was 200 
cenſured, and the terms of aſſiſtance unanimauſ- My 
ly rejected. | 
5 The Bieotians had no penetrated i into Attica £5] 
on one ſide ; the Chalcidenſes were depopulating wo 

the coaſts; and the Spartan army compoſed of 10 

the chief youth of the ſtate, and inſpirited by A 

he preſence of their two kings, had paſe'd the I. 
i mus. T 
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ent in this divided ſtate to truſt a battle; and 


1! 
mus. The Athenians' contemning a mertly do- 
fenſive part, march'd from their city, and pre- 
pared to aſſuult the enemy with vigour : the 
numberz, difeipline, and valour of the Spartans 
demanded their firſt attention, und to them they 
directed their firſt onſet. The Spartans awaĩted 
pot the attack : their kings Cleomenes and De- 
maratus differing with reſpect to the invaſion, 
or to the condult of it the diſſenſion fo infected 
the whole army, that it was not thought expedi- 


they, and their allies precipitately withdrew to 
their reſpective homes; and left the Athenians at 


liberty to repel the Bæotians and attack Chalcis, 


both of which expeditions were crowned with 
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| Cov Liberty conſiſts in "the ſecure po 145 for 

on of a particular ſtation and proper ty, 75 

Ft not to be affected but by the diffolution of "ihe A 
11 Rate which aſcertains and enſures them: when : qu 
fotin of government circumſcribes the latitude dat 
I: of conceſſion to ĩts ſubjects of equal rights and 155 
4 participation, = civil liberty is confined ; when | its the 
i policy and laws are” inadequate to regular 24mi- 12 
diftration;—eioil Hherty is inſtcure: the pttten. x 
N Bons of u juſt and wit tegittatibt Ar C cd ind of 
| dulate its force and its ſecurity, ' add" {0 tb pit the 
| vide for general eaſe and happineſs, "as to Kae the 
A as" little controul for the free-ſpirited, and as little the 
Ys licentiouſneſs for the man of a quiet and homely for 
turn, to malte the ſubject of anxiety, —as att the 

compatible with each other, and as Abſolute ner his 

ceſſity requires. Quits! 157 6 000 Dea 0 it | 

Men of an improved genius and capacity Witt fat 

yet ſometimes puſh their idea of Polity to A be. * 

fibement, culculated to diſguſt them Witk Any irg 

inſtitution they may be born fübject tb; and the 


men 


© Þ Wo | 
men too in the extremities of an hot and activey 
or of a peaceable and domeſtic ſpirit, will find 
wherewithal to colour their ſituation with-diſcon- 
tent, and deprecate the controul of government 
or licentiouſneſs of the people, reſpectively as 
they are fitted for enterprize or quiet, for the 
forum of Rome, or farm at Tibur. N 
It is certain that no diſſatis faction with the 
conſtitution of his country, can authoriſe an in- 
dividual to plot an innovation, ever pregnant with 
danger to the whole community; and that the 
neceſſity muſt be very obvious and preſſing, - and 
the authority of very many muſt aſſent, to make 
any plea for commotion good and adequate. 
But happineſs, it will be ſaid, is the great end 
of all political ordonnance or arrangement wr 
char ſtares may not be of the, beſt inſtitution; 
that even thoſe of the beſt may have deviated from 
their firſi principle; and ſurely it is equally hard 
for a poliſhed and wiſe man to be aggrieved by 
the errors of a ſavage anceſtor; or to ſtand with 


his head under a ruin, becauſe in a better. ſtate 


it had been a comfortable habitat ion to his fore- 
fathers, This reaſoning will have weight in eve- 
ry country, which, permits not a free egteſs from 
irs dominion : where juch migration is reſtricted, 
ne is unjuſt, and agrees not with the 

great 


141 
great em.“ Lew eh funms ba- Hor WEF 
favors the contentment and good of db, whit” 
it interferes not with that of % vam mob 10 

That a body of men dy lerve ther natibe 
ſelves from the parent ſtate;-its protection and 
its powers, I think queſtions ſo inſeparable; thu 
| had: not a contrary mode of reuſvning been of 
the argument too obvious to neceſſſtate the de 
tail: affuredly thoſe ho depart om acconditionat” 
enpoedition, as they are benefited, ſo are they ob 
ligated by the conditions thereof ; but che wo 
luntary exile who ſeeks refuge in the ſtorm off 
the occan, and truſts his body to foreign climate 
and exotic diet; Who forgoes the delights; of ha- 
bit and. fweets' of long connexion, who [flies 
from ſo many attachments to ſo much danget, 4 
flies not from diſlike to his paternal glebe ur pri. 
vate ſociality,—it is from ſuppoſed or real grie v. 
ance. of ſubjection that he eſcapes, amd if the 
imperious rule is to. purſue him to hit revceat. 
the permiffion to quit the rd 38.08 RN 
and inſulting. J tore D won it: un 

The Colony embarking for 4/ region. of ec 
and regulated ſociety, of courſe mult acquiſee in 

$13 mo11 $3233 01h, Yigan eie 109T%0 
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or wiſdom may ſoggeſt..; 1.11 ow 100 295 Rn 

This was the. aſoning of old, and waycfap- 
towards: the various ſettlements formed in diſtant 
parts by their diſtguſtod or /neceſſicous citizens 3. 
for neceſſity, or from- over- population or from 
other eaſualties incident- to ſociety, might often 
andi perhaps moſt frequently occaſion many to 
ſeel other fortunes and another country. On 
the motives of quitting the original people, des- 
pended their ſucceſſive favor and partial protec- 
tio (for that partiality may actuate and attach 
very large and removed ſocieties, this, and in 
eonfutation of Dr; Price every hiſtory will evince) 
aud che Colony had a conditionally reſpecteck 
plez for the tender and gratuitous interference of 
the mother. country, in mmmng 
danger. 70 wa 

Whe cities 40 ais had A eee and 
anhexed' by Creeſus to the kingdom of — 
and with Lydla fell into the hands of the Per- 
dan: ſtill however they remembered them r 
telt drlgin, "hd the” commonwealths of their 
parent ITY newly liberated from dir ſeveral. 
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dynaſtics, Inſtilled a ſentiment of emulation and 


T # J 
indignant mme which ati favourable cis 
raighttheve given hirch to u reclution RA 
ades df Rthemm u had deu ly ahencerledo S 
lony to the Cherſonaſep judged abt>arifie 4% be 
arrived: — Darius with all the chieſa An boeſt 
Scythia ;. to farilitate the xn peditiom it gras 
labor: and att a hrilge had. bonn ce lac! over tlg. 
Daavbe, q ung: thithet the army was nom directing, 
North: 1zhe pass vas guarded but hy a ſmall ger, 
tachqhant. and Miltiades propoſed, zp the chicty,. 
al be Greik.pulements, to maſler: the, guard,” 
and then breaking down the bridge, rave De- 
rigs dend his trop io r jo, the. cold apd. 
dearth of Scythia; and thus deſtroying at ange, 
the txrant and thę inſtruments of his tyranny, at. 
leiſure to form ſuch eſtabliſhments as were conſa- 


nagt 20. fig ideas. pf zuſpicg pr. claims. I. 


The n 21 petty, ryrants of this y 2 . 


ſtrict felt their private iutcreſts claſh with, this 


hardy propos! al; and Hiſtizus, of Kiilerus parti. pt 


cularly xcuxarking to his fi eve th chat, 
his; and their authogicy exiſtca byt, i in Sbording- 


tion to the Perſian, and that nulliffjag gte lieu- 


: rief Gui rode, they gave vp their on; fol 
—the 


— 
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(% 1 
22 ef 'Mdlcindte met winh ganemadulif:: 
approbation, and perceiving! himſelf to be n 
loriger of ſervice to his on, or any other Cola- 
. A IRE 
— r 1 rern 
— crdiabite of 
fimic Greeks; and left — porn 
whenever the opinion of their leaders ſhould code! 
io the meaſure; and ſoon they did cede from fac 
tous and ſelfith paſſions, what they bad dened 
to more generous and public! views, aod when 
the happy opportunity was paſt, engaged m 4 
contelt as diſlioqorable from dv us mite 
* ſeque * — ce Ft Bt 
riſtagoras, moved 
3 . „ rr 
the rehellion, recurred to Sparta for afſiſtance ? 
but his declamation was in ferdod to the iron a.. 
ſcmbly of Lacan; an appeal to phitanthro- 
py and the ſentimental claims of a, diſtant affi- 
nity, a tale of diſtreſs, and the conſeience of 4 
noble kindneſs, and difintereſted proteftion, were 
topics better firted for an audience that reſpected | 
the ſofter paſſions of humanity: to Athens he 
honor, and hoſpitality ; ſuccour was unani- 
mouſly 'votgd, and quickly an armameat of - 
6G Fovnty 


F 
at ash :riniiiw N FR ER 9 da — | 


X | * tt 

rate forces: this exertios was the a ben w 
for Athens, as ſhe was at chat very in ex- * 
pectation of a powerful attack 0 her, QN2-PE9- 81 
ple and country... Clepancs ru T d 8, rd 4 
enwity, nor yet forewent the idea of xuiging .the 2 
 #epublic chat had fo ofα¶N%  worled and 0 6 by: 
C 
FFF Ne NM = 
OY welcome. to h to his 1nva alion, h gabe Oz 
4 Sit 

chat ty rant the inſtrument 0 of ber 055 bs 3; ant 2 
wiege ing hin n the Pelgponpeſe 2 is 2 5 tei 
. inſtate him in the power he 15 nete : MEANS 58 
- ſe gry ate kim 52 the 4 Kane Wo a 
Parta Were Loweyer prevyo! ly th n. | - 
dee eagle, alc, . eee wg 
deſigns. 0 crwackned abe king and his; I 
fugitivg, with confuſion and diſappointment. Form 
Solicles of Corinth particulaciy | invei ighed agairiſt digg 
the horrors and injuſtice of tyrangy = rep roved E3Y G3 
the rancour of Cleomenes, ,and' chid, La- 4 
eedzmonians for favouring, ſyſtem of oppreſ- 170 


q — in, other SS. the eſtabliſhment of 0 ths 
| ei ol, and tg Py 


— = told them, they were not to expett, Dq 
Ghar Corinth (whoſe delegate he was) would fur-- I -:u bl: 
ther  »4 


. 


11 


w 
* 


83 ] 
ther abett a ſcheme'of deſpotiſm which (in their 
on ſtate) too fatal experience had fully eyinced 
was teplete with danger and iniquit. 


The other miniſters coineided with the opinion 


of Söſicles, and deaf to all menace or imerceſ- 
bon, reren peacenly to their n coun- 


ties. 2 8. 1.4471 wg #1114046 


 Hippias' fruſtrated. of his views of Aer 
3 the Peloponneſe, withdrew to Aſia, d 
profiting of the reſentment borne tothe Athenians 
from, the ſupport, given to the rebellious provin- 
ces, perſuaded the king to countenance his pre- 
tenſions to the goverment of Attica: it was at 
this time that the armament of the colonies ut- 
tacked and burnt the city of Sardis, and Darius 
 exalperared by the fucceſs, : vow'd vengeance 
tc the hardy interpoſition of the Athenians, and 
Se n eee entreaties of 
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"Ty t Vaſt Bots 182 wod—,noitr rbitnos Tot 
oy Enid 100 8) doidr ꝛntid fo ime H 19d390 VP . 
a a N (engt moybort bi 105,506 Norm 
Un 918 C. A Bro VIII., old: 
rea- bog du, wine 21: 0) ον¹,ꝭ¼,̃ 
4 87 e „dd 0 #4 Dννj,ip Todiod FF 
MIN is but. phat be nous - 
10 lu 1 Lord, Vetulam the rx tent mhew off 
his knowledge, is. tha of, bis excellynce;,-#6i M 
attainment of which opportunicies of acquiſnian} 
mult coincide, with ine capacity hereof, -ang-/it! 
s nor. alone the; primary circumſtances of, bieth 
| the peculiar rarenels of the {pirits, or quality'>of- 

ir channels, or what eit u be aged on. by 
climate or other natural caſualty, chat can ſinglix 
pleyate the human charachere hu further and 
more refined combination, of influcnees i nue 
terial but mental world, not. from the tempera- 
ture of foil ar ait, or even temperament of patients ;1- 
hut ſrom the pre-eſtabliſhed order of locioty 
the, preſcriptive objects of its ingen ty. ſtudys 
emylation, : or eſteem. The advantuges W M 
hn a phyſical ſenſe, it will readily Vergratitee!? 
are not alone 8 vivilert to theſ of tνꝗ¹ꝗ und 
theppotizied>Putport of che wor; i Jer cells" 


og at not 10 11s orga ni cogr 
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1 5 J 
for conſideration,— how far theſe may agr e t 
— Whether the vertical ſuns which (according to 
many ancient and modern ſophiſta) are fo fa- 
vorable to h Ker texture of thi bealh, are not 
oppreſlive to its further ſtrength and energy? 
Whether quickneſs is not iacompatib!e with ſta- 
bilnye d -Aud as man is not ſo much 9475 
fromthe gift of poſſeſnag as from the faculty 
aripniving) whether the terentise wt pegs 
pontivineident to thoſe born under Rſs brittiane 
miei giv& not in the courte of tine Ad thin Sf, 
a αb,f⁰iMl fuperiority made and {trengthiched by 
graduät whd improved accumulatibn, Which the 
mote ovivaeldus children of the fun ttiüſt ever? 
lock up do its de ſpor . the moſt eclierial genius 
born co the comeνnty finding no previous cm- 
mou ſcock Whenee to dra inſtroction, no pre. 
vious dafis herren to build or improve Den 
fon the ue 0f; and to further again the progreſs” 
of, -puſtrjty dag 4 too log and digreſs”? 
las- trabn of teafiiningy I leave ir co. the reader's” 
ingrrumty ac erh, and ſupply theſe queties lil 


a ready, ff road to de duct levity from fun- 
c Ans from inact ion. tu mate he. 
paſſions bon 


bon gf1indgjence ſtillig reaſon ind in 8 
b 19,8cConnt,r H- Agen genuine 
ee metaphor, and not ſhone in — 


1 

an nt wir ban Lt 86, nd : Lg 1 to CF 

em; why fancied, andndt thought: in-ſeionee} 
grafting the firſt ſhoots of knowledge) why 
left it to others to mature the fruit; ound 
Ctauching home to the ſubject) to dee · 
©! Jope: why the people: of Aſia dreading there - 
dcondite theories and active practice of / xepybli- 
caniſm, have ever ſought, and do ſtill ek 
"ſhelter from the diſtreſs of employ. and pain of 


| thought, under-torpid ſubmiſſion to à deſpot. 10 
| Throughout the annals of mank ind, I know „th 
not a period more fully demonſtrative of th in · me” 

- fluence of government on men, and of clime,on 
both, than the times of conteſt between Greece =.) 
and Perfa ! tn vil - + = 


If hiſtory is iba by, example, 
never did ſhe teach in a moge,, nervous;ſtrain, 
a leſſon of contempt fur tyranny, and of love 
and admiration of a ſtate of freedom! 
.. -+ Darius needed not the ſlaye's admonition who 
Wag ordered every morning and evening, to re- 
member him of Athens; Hippias waß a too 
vigilant incendiary to omit any occaſion gf mak Yar 
ing the king's reſentment {ubſervient to. hig gown "Sis 
intereſts and deſignns. LT - | MY 
As ſoon as the rehellion i in Jonia was qe{cd, 9 
and the Perſian freed from inteſtine commotion oh 
could ſafrly lead his forces abroad, the aſſidu- 1784 
uy (11 3 


BS. | 
xy of Hippias prevaſſed,) and Darius ſent his 


- vilniſters'ry' demand) homage of the diyerle ates 
ö [of Gree,” and particularly co deliver his man- | 
| date to Athens to ſubmit at diſpretion to his 
7 power! and to receive Hippias as his deſegatę: 
, the Atheniaus not ſarisfied/ with! treatiag Itbis 
einbaſſy wich Eontethpt, ſtrove ia other parts 
0 too to procure it a fimilar” reception ; andi if 
f any city yielded tokens” of ſubmiſion from 
motiye of lucte or fear, they plainly, declared 
v „that 'nevtrality was bot admifnble, and that all 
. h not into the common cauſe with the 
n Monte ©: pun were to be eu 
'6 wiel. 12 47 #5 "ho" 


| The ee wn were among thoſe who liſtened 
5 0 che profers or menaces of the Perſian. J 
Ny of 1 gin Was 40 iſland, which of a flat and ſtoney 
© i bil, dad fromm the very ficſhneceſraced its inhabi- 
tants to | ſeek ſuſtegance from the ſeas; the bark 
* "4s as [ooh improved, j into the veſſel, the troop of 
On became a nation of merchants, and its 
| "naval erperienct and power, during the ufurpa- 
bnd at Acbens, bad arrogated the dominion of 
va "he ez. ! 1 
| The diſguſt of theſe too neigh boese ava 


„ 6? Wh "vs within debt of gte was 
on "WITOMTMAOY Mt ent int | ir ft 

"lily . 
u- ibi n on, 225100 , h Y de 


ity 11 2 
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eakly to be guſſamed into a uf and dhe pte: 
ſcpt;, demeanor of the Aſlanders gave: af pfetext 
for hoſtility to the Athenians, the mol pptios / 
able and oglorious: the Æginetans being hm 
cet, ſubordinate;, to the Spartan, it was fist 
though: proper to demand chaſtiſement at the 
hands of the ſovergign ſtate of the people who! 

bad acted in àa manner derogatory to the honor 
of (areece, had (purned the compact of its alſocir: 


ated cities, and abetted the deſigns. of its ene 


mies: the Spartans gave far to the, remonſtranca, 
and taking ten of the chief citizens from gi 
na, pledged. them to Athens in ſecurity for the 
fidelity o of their counttymen thele again quick- 
ly made repriſals on the coaſt of Attica, and 
after various altercation, . a naval, war broke pur 
between giga and Athens, and was ſometime, 
carried on with vafidus ſueceſz, bur, with 22 

form, animoſity and exertion, _ *This private 
conrelt | merits, our attention, as it marks. the 
progrels 1 of, and þas its ſhare in axcyunting for 
Vi Athenian greatneſs. at ſen, —» for thoſe. 


« 0oqden wal —ubieh fn ſoadeay role. apy, 
the ſaf-guard and _bulwerk. of Greece; ihs Fg 
pedicion to the coaſt of Tonja, and attack of 
Saris, Had awakened, the ſpitit, of davel pro- 
e vnd the Faineten war had taught the.ſhips: 
bob? builder 
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ballder and engineer, the advantages of ther 
art Hd 9 the courage and de. 
terſty· f habit. | 1 <3 yailiftod 10k 

— amount of tuo hundtect 
ouſanc foot, and ten thouſand” höre, were 
no Muſtered is Cilick; and ready for eimbaf. 
kutwon E headed veſſels of war wete alreudy 
horering on te cu and this formidable ar 
mamant taking abort the troops, immetiarely 
eil itt” cure to Eubcba: the eity of Exe · 
trla in That Mand, had Iikewiſegvven ſome ſup. 

| he ifffrgents" of lonia) and Datis the 
lin general, was ordered by the*Kitlg, to 

— nr thar and the Athenian | people 
u cheint ich the ſbot of his throne, 

TN ag / wuaßdate, and the mighty forts 
deſtned to its accoripliſhmenr, intimidated te 


% T1 


indepchdänt republics, and t furned the attention 
of Aliafröch inteſtic broils, to the means of 
cfm Taftty® it vain however the ifſands 
Soul?” ie Paratle” bf oppoſition, to ſo nume- 
toes an Eerny ; he were quickly over-run and 
deſpaded; ken Eretris made but à ort re- 
{Mance, and Datis having thus in part ef dete 
lits donmiſtön, ſent a' multitude of every ag 
and i ie 4 git the kentende of Datids : four 
cab dlapd men whom Athens tad geterouhy af. 
blind forded 
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force ed i in, ſuccour, were as 1 diſmiſſed 
* Mili, Wi ÞB 3 tlie“! Bonn 172 

y the Eretrians, previous to the moment r de- 
Pair, that ſurrendered up their liberties; #hd 
they 0 pportunely returned for the ek of 
x e 4 country, — «The Perſtat camp 
— Is pitched on the plains of Marathon, let us 


cc mere ſaid Miltiades)—let us meet chem with 


LIOSIIE 1 


rg ardour in the ficld ain is the i ca of 
3 ſafety within theſe walls; impatience of con- 


40 


« finement, and the feelings of private attach- 


5 ment, and of private intereſt, ever have, 


eier 


4 and will beget treachery; and ſhould this not 


* 40 be the caſe, ſtill the firſt emotion of courage 


deadens, unleſs animated by the heat 22 


2 terprize; the ſpirit of men loſes force i in a . 


* viſion of poſts; embody your citizens, lead 
them undauntedly forth, and emulation and 


patriotiſm will effect wonders,” 


wo 97 


The advice of Miltiades was adopted, "and 


15 juſt the reaſoning, and how Provident of 
5 events, every after-circumſtance will evince 
— during the conflict at Marathon, ( (the p par- 


» 
Py 


ticulars of which I think it ihconſequential 


| to recite) a ſhield was by ſome traitor- hand held 


up at Athens, in token to the Perſian feet, 


bs that the walls were vacate; but the citizens re- 


EY 
435 
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"Turned 1 in time from the completion of their 
a on n f lle 218 Actor, 


4 15 1 


Janz. 0 kde che wraghery, and repel the 
inyaders. Nr 
- The, commonwealth begin pos to feel,” and 
in, the eſſacks of its happy eſtabliſhment; 
the firſt means of its liberty were, recalled to 
wind, the fieſt moment was, ſariified, the firſt 
authors venerated : 1: the, deed. of Ariſtogeiton 
and Harmodius was again held up to public 
view ; decree enſued decree in honor of their 
names; no, ſlave was ever after to bear the 
ſame appellation, their. martyrdom. was con- 
figned to the chorus at the Panathanzan feſti- 
val, and their ſtafues, were ane y cut out in 
braſs, and by. t| he hand of Praxigeles. WF 
The —— and valour of Miltiades were 
| crowned | too with marks of public favor and 
renown: his Portrait was painted at the head of 
the ten generals, who led forth the gen thouſand 
rave citizens of Athens, 0 the conqueſt of 
twenty times their number; and the hero was 
| contented vith his reward. | 
When pecuniary or other 'recompents of 
worldly value is beſtowed on a great or good 
| deed, and, the gift to -yirtoe, is the ſame with 
the hire of vice; the diſtinction is much. im- 
.. paired, and the purity of the motive no longer 
being aſcertained, the action is no longer in 
y the 


wes * A 


| { 92 ] 
the, ame magnet ehnhled by iq ard; tins 


: high minded then diſdaiging to rective in: co nd 


mon, with, theſe of Jodid ming dhe! lac ative 
Slg doſes ground, and the ohppes 6. Pay- 
ment cnlamge chair influence; till in Eu ce un- 
worthy alone puſte forward to notide und vet 
bution, chrough-means cortuprintz anti deſtructi u 
to, the commooealch 10 public virtue ci Ren 
loſt, and with | it the republic. - 2nvavd 

Ehe Berſian forces were! effectuallj teptlſtl, 
and-had now retired home ward i diffſtay . 
venty eerſſels cee fitted dur from” Kü 
ſcnor the eat and gevy Hnes om ſich" bf he” 
iſands, as. by apoſtacy te the como CAU. 
ora neural poliey/chad-avoided the danger, ain” 
were nom 4D trap che fruits of the tet. 7.08 
contribution. from theſe ſtates was derm fu 
demand, amd, Miltades : was ſent writhehent! Bp" 
the; fleet, do command and enfbret "the awo. 
Hig: firſt deftingvon.was to Perus here by L 
cidenꝶ being: fruſtrated of his purpoſe, and ſ 
. wountleditoo-!in. the rhigh;he Rte 

and: defpirited to Athens! THL page"! 
— were! aſtogiſhediar the repul@!1an A Hithiat”? 
ang yoder: the! iconduarn of Mid"! 
ades, vage to..be.jrreſiſtablet-thiviileader ſorely? 
muſt have, hdr aydd the duties of his command. I. 
[3&8 | and 
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and havetampered c ici tie Perſi ang ot very ittarię 
her vasſent to ta o pariſh f WMicbntrnf uf 
ges hutho do general rumbur and ruteuf dc 
patiguler 4yfpicion : ithe dandu or Mklsdep 
way arriugned and condemndd; and & Heavy En 
inpeſd,: fromthe weight of whith,>and bf A 
<QUM5Y'3,Bifpleaſure;: be v frech by « luden 
Hard, the conſequetxe of the wound got w ich? | 
#rvice, milder edi dw bot Fol 
(Ingratizude js a topie on which the derlalmer 
rivgts the attention of his audience Lie 
royches home do the ſclfiſhoeſs of . benevalencey' 
anger (from. giſſatisfaction of the conſciencc 
thys awakened 50 itſelf) irritates, and vers the 
myg with the object that occaſioned” it; tha” 
map gs, of this jo voluntary anger! ue are nüt 
wing le Aft $9. the bottom, but haftily attti- 
babs it. q an Angipathy- of the viciolls ah the 
mea - but the vicious and the mean ſtart 
vic horror a3-thoidame tale of benefit ill lepypcd z 
tne gualiry of their wite of -googneſs dd eg 
dear, and chere pt the alloy, egualhy Gi. 
treat n Ic muſt ho this facitiry of ava 
ecmc and intereſting the tester of f1gobr 
decepßſon, or miiſapplicatibe uf the teh ng flumn 
bn hath 


% . 
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hath. 'baraxed fo many writers into the abſut- 


city of harranguing on the ingratitude of à cot- 
lected ſtate to a ſubject thereof. lach not 


the fenlüble 'Feyj6 in his Theartos Criticos, and 


the Florentine Tt tris difcourles;” and Stanyan In 
n *biftdry;" d all the Belles Lettres vit 


ers of the French, — ey not 8 


che Athena Pik ingrititude to private c 
zens?——as if, in any vicious ſenſe, (and it 


} any other feple; 4: the word hath no mean- 


d be pngrateful to a conſti- 
tuent! h 07 
8 It is a ark & general depravity, when adu- 
Jation exilts the there duties of Wife: a Jacken 
bf whit we Se to our country, precludes: all 
Works of ſiþerorogation i in the pure faith. of pa- 
triotiſtn, is in that of religion: When we have 
done all be can,” we Have od but Watt we 
"ought; in the Nſer' as ill che more, general 
yſten: we fh with YeNgriatiots often con- 
ſicer @ pti vate evil as the public benefitz and 


ing) a republic coul 


wok ont the; * vor populj, if not char of 
| Vis. 20 A" ©. Pre, o 17 Fs 5 LD, 3 God, 
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* 10 * 3 Wee * * ; * * SP 
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Et non erna cagione 6 afſoonights. la voce 78 
a — * ddp. perche ſi vede una opinione univer , _ 


Bet merdviglioli ne* prouoſtichi ſuol; tal che pare che per 


| oeculta virtu, © prevegga il ſus. male, et il fub bene. 
FP Machiavele in L. Imo. de diſcorſi, cap. 58. 
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God, yer as Hurt to be beld in Sept e. 
neration. Each citizen chat aſſembled] for Tir 
oftracifta or other mode of; judicature, met eo 
conſider of the ſafety and weal of the, repu- 
blic; from, the moment he was in his public 
capacity, no other than public views: were to 
influence his vote; it was not whether the man 
proceeded againſt, had hitherts been of ſervice, 
but whether in future he might be of diſſervice 
to the ſtate; he was to conſider himſelf as an 
advocate retained on the part of his country, 
that its ſafety and well-being now and here- 
after "depended on his voice, and that it was not 
juſtifiable to reject the mereſt ſurmiſe of dan- 


e in favor to one; no luſtre of 


vate 'C er was to dazzle, and draw his 


attention from the common weal; if a thought 
of the man intruded, it was derogatory to the 
duty of the citizen: 


« Miltiades behaved 
„ juſtly in the Cherſoneſe ; — rue, but be 


\'** there aſſumed the enjigns and honors of 4 
© ting: — His manners are plauſible, his elo- 
quence popular, his valour approved; —“ it 


« was the very character of Piſi frratus : „Re- 
member the victory at Marathon; s —* doth not 


25 4 himſelf remember it tos much Pm His enmity 


vith the Perſian king, muſt ſurely be inregor- 
a cileable, 
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cileable, for could Darius forget the hardy Wy 


propefal made 


made on the banks of the Danube“ „ 


9277 — 6 | 
Aas, it war an the interceſſion, and the 1. 
fab of Miltiades alone, thar be world truſt 


« them **——ſays NeposHec populus reſpi» 
dan maliuit cum imer ple, 4 
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\ ARIUS irritated by the defeat, was geg 
thering together the fugitives from Ma- 
rathon, levying new forces, building ſhips, 
every way preparing a vaſt armament to cruſh 
and extirpate the very name of Athens, — when 
death ſtept in between—and put a ſudden ſtop 
to his career of vanity, rage, and folly. 
A young and ignorant youth upon the throne 4 
a mini  facrificing truth, honor, and. the 
| ouſands to a private purpoſe ; that 
purpoſe effected by the fouleſt adulation ; and 
that adulation oppoſed in vain, and with dan- 
ger too, to the honeſt diſſentient -a ſcene now 
become common place on the great theatre of 
the, world, was then played in the council cham- 
ber of Perſia: Xerxes opens the debate with 
much ignorance, and much arrogance; Mar- 
donius prevails himſelf of the one, and flatters 
the other the ſpeech of Artabanus I cannot 
© o lightly 199 over: Give ſome attention 
| « (faid 


R 2 
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©« (ſaid be) O king, to contrary | counſel; .t the 
« yalue of the previous opinion will then have 
* ſome teſt; the ſound quality of Na to 
« be aſceftained by oppoſition a | ; where 
eis this proweſs that the Greeks are to Ying f ſo 
irreſiſtable? Failed it got in Seytbis * 
« Failed it not in Attica ?—How few. intrepid 
6 men. there braved the aſſault of thouſa 

« — How fully did they evince that 25 
* and unanimity could conquer in deſpight 
* multitudes — and this bridge over 15 Helle- 
« ſpont!—is it ſo ſoon then forgot, how nearly 
« Darius and all the flower of Perſia were be · 
«* trayed, and left victims to the colds and 
« dearth of Scyrhia ?—l ſhudder at the thou ught 


< that the fate of our king, our all, depended | 


on a ſingle voice, and that too of Hiſtiæus, 
« the traitor ! but ſuppoſing this armament, 
« this mighty fleet, theſe. numerous troops, to 
* be invincible;, can they ſubdue. too the 

elements ? Tour bridge, and your ſhip 3, 
| * may they not be ſhattered by ſtorms? Ot is 
©. artnour proof againſt peſtilence or famine? 
* It is not the force of myriads that can oppoſe 
as its thungers {pate the 


2 


4 «lace; ſo God delight in abafing the ray 
* gance 
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tc pines of human wiſhes, and depreſſes_ the 
* mightier and elevates the weaker power lor 
bs know, O King, that God jealous of the ſentiment 
te fel f. greatneſs, permitteth it but ta bimſelf alone 1” 
—This ſpeech (which I have cloſcly copied from 
Herodotus) was received with contempt, aud 
anſwered. with paſtion ; ; the ſpeaker was called 
coward and dotard, and the expedition was re- 
ſolved on: the debate then cloſed, the curtain 
dropt, and (according to the known inverſion of 
the political theatre) the farce being ended, 
the tragedy was to begin. 

Let us paſs over the muſters and march of the 
army, and haſten to fix Xerxes and the Perſi in 
camp near Tempe in Theſſaly. The ſtorm rum- 
bled from afar, and Greece awakened to the ſound! 
a common ſenate was called, every private preten- 
ſion and conteſt was waved, levies were ordered, 
taxes, ' impoſed, alliances ſuggeſted, and every 
means of defence explored, argued, and expedit- 
ed. Synætus the Spartan, 1 Themiſtocles 
were immediately ſent forward with ten thouſand 
men t to meet the Perſian, to ſolicit adherence 10 
the common, cauſe, to fix the wavering, to at» 
rach | he diſſentient; and every where collecting 
whas troops they could, to harraſs the invaders, 
and cuging off their proviſions and forage to re- 

H 2 tard 


n 


yt 


card their progrefs, and give the Grecian 2 x 


time to think, and ; act beſt 5 the common 


eurity, , Theſe generals verein many pa e 
rated of ſuccefs ;—ſome ſtates vere ajienatec — 
diſguſt, the generous wiſhes of ſome w were pf 

ed by inability or fear, and others mativ 7% 
_Jucre deigned not even to ö plead preſent eaſe r 
danger, but openly abetted the deſigns of the 
enemy. The emiſſaries diſpatched in delt Fe 
faccour from Apulia and Sicily met not with a 
more favourable reception: the Carthaginians 
. intimidated by the. vicinity of Ægypt, (then a 


N. 


a province of the Perſian empire) had entered ur in- 
to an offenſive alliance with Xerxes, and the art 
. ſigned them, was to keep the Greek fert ements 
a Italy, and Sicily too fully employed, 150 apy 
Ways afford affiſtance to the mother-country. 
„Under theſe accumulated diſtreſſes | d dilap- 

4 Pointments, it was judged expedient, to 0 
every means of protracting the war, an 2nd be kegven 
in, default of other allies, might perhaps abet ſo 

:;Juſ a cauſe, and with deſeaſe tempeſt or famine, 
R and diminiſh their enemies. Leonidas and 
Ache Spartans undertook to retard for Tore die 


2 che Perfian inroad into Grcege; TY and it is well 
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11 FROWA,, how. e X 'Thermopyle  .thoſe 
rave 
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01 
brave troops elkeeled the purpoſe; and bartered 
theie hes for the fafety of their country; b 
In the war with Battus we fu tie Atfienidtts 
firmly difpure the felt of battle, Ww the un- 
antmity ör putribts fubſtſtute ts the Uiſtiptine of 
Fro ering as combined and as trrefiftuble 
A force; we ate now to view them it à different 
eric f action — 10 behold" them driven vags- 
bor'd ro the ſeas, and in this their diſtreſs, open- 
ing ; anbrher fluice, and ruſhing in 14 a hew chinnel 
70 honor and dominion f | 
© The confederite fleet ws Hationed near Arte- 
millum in Evbea; the Perfian adiviral fent 
round three hundred veffels to block” Up this ar- 
mament in the rattow trait thit divides that 
land from the continent, and intetcept them 
in retrear; chis havgfity indication of fupetiority 
awakened the indignarfori' of the Greeks, and 
Ut and deſpair of light urged them to avaie 
che with the ſullen reſolutiott of thoſt 
ae foreſee, and are prepared for the worſt. 
"Though the Athens, flom tegatd to the 


lc! 


common union waved all pretenſions to the ſu- 
Preme command, yet Furybiades the Spartan 
feder In every cafe of difficulty recurred to the 


af eius of Themiſtocler This Atheman was 
* cadowed with à larger portion of etherlal _ 


1 [202 * ] | 
than in the munificence of natureis often allotted 


to one mani / daring in cnterprize,; cool, in c- 
tion, of a foreſight like prophecy, a comprehen- 


fion, iatuisiwe, und a memory (as himſelf declar- 
ed] retengive even to a pain, Was this. extraor- 
dinaty character, —rand it quickly gained an aſ- 
gendancy which no political arrangement! could 
Preclude 3 —a¶s the commander of Sparta, of 
Tegeæa, or gina, or ought other ſtate, ſtill to 
Themiſtocles every mind looked up for ſcheme, 
every eye for example : : he perceived ihat the 
ſpirit of his. countrymen deade ned in inaction; he 
well knew that defence was of a ſluggiſh caſt, that 
attack anticipated the air of triumph, and he ac- 
cordingly ved every art to perſuade them to 
provoke the combat, and go forth and aſſail the 
Perſian. detachment: he ſueceeded x and the con- 
Bict though not deciſive, gave the allied Greeks 
becter hopes of victory ;—It how'd:that:,valqur 
had its ſuperiority as well as multitude, and 
taught them for the future to regard diſparity of 
force, as diſtinct from that of numbers. 
AKerxes and his army were now far in, their 
FAY iv Attica, the country was depopulated, 
Fhe city defencelels—** ſhall we then forſake,our 
50 * ſhips ? no (ſaid. Themiſtocles}—rather., let, us 
£ wie them to ſave our wives, our children, our 

* all 
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* all that is dear to'us':—prieve not at the bat- 

* tering of your walls ; the republic lives not 
in ies ediſices but its men not the city, but the 
n oitietns mae the ſtare, _ſave chein, and A- 
chens is ill great, and may yet be happy. This 
deſperate reſource was adopted, and thoſe, whom 
ſex; deerepitude; or infancy rendered unfit for 
ſervicr, were depoſited in Salamis, gina, and 
other neighbouring iſlands, to await better times 
mann to n native W br 
| counnty. b 464575 403. - \ 

f In cho.cheie of bene a appears a 
neceſſury link intermediate to ſocial love, and 
general philanthropliy :=-the man who loves not 
his country, can be no very warm friend to man- 
Lind: thus we find the Athenians ſhowed more 
ardour for, and more benevolence to the com- 
mon oauſe than any other of the Greeks; the 
Spartans indeed were equally attached to their 
Sparta, but not equally to the common welfare; 
to account for chis exception we muſt obſerve, 
that inſtitution with them ſupplaced nature with 
habit, that habit tranſcends not its practice, and 
that their devotion was thus bounded by the 
maxims and exetciſe of duty preſcribed to che 
eee ent 

DU 2910116 Much 


art. 


qty Hy | 


1 1 10 1 
doptcd, 1 che Kod 1 * f 
Sn fleet an the , coaſts . | 


. eee. on 2 — 


whoſe poſſoſſions lay in thoſe, patta : Themiſtqd, 
cles ſaw the danger of this narrow, palicy,, that. 


the different derachments quitting, the. general. 
rendezvous were likely to quit the common, 


cauſe z, ſome would retire to theit native har 
bours, ſome fell their freedom, and ſotne {tk it, 
on a. diſtant, and unmoleſted. none and wN 
the Athchian wives and daughters to be leſt de- 
fenceleſe, and devoted te all ede ontrage of cap-· 
tivity were the people to be ſor faken, her 
Rad forſaken their all ro preſerve their faith; nich 
take. ſo; hardy a put in the perils too e other 
Some of che Greeks went {6 far 8 to reycud 
very exiſtence as a ſtate, and baſely twit them 
from ſuch public · ſpirited and noble motives; 
jncenſed at the inſult, the Athenians declare 
They ſtill had, and ſhould fem difplxh, Wen“ 
conſtequence j that they would depatt for St 
0 in 


1 %% || 
u Ba are 0 Pete 
ed Gt i thei by the oracle; and the "Polopon- 5 
ee RA, r they had bg. 
ani] ſeverely” ri the infolence of thelr"'preſent 
deportment. © Tais menace cauſed at leaft 1 5 
rn ahd Themiſtoches prevailed himſelf of 
the möcfer of dithy to fruſtrate the Tehemd 45 
tettett und folte an engagement: be found 
means of informing Xerxes of the intended de- 
partute, aud with ſpecious argument, and under 
the mulk of treaſonable friendſhip, perſuatled 
him to intertept the paſs, and artack the Gteci- 
ans ben in the dibrder and diſmay of fight: 
the ſtratagem ſuecerded, the Perſian fleet block- 
ed up the toad; and Fhemiſtocles then ins 
the;confedermes of the imprafticability of eſcape, 
nevifſiey-held the place of virue, and-they pre. 
prepared'for the comb. 
On ne nde behold the naval force of half the 
known world, and amidſt a croud of uncoutr 
names and barbarous novelties, diſcover too the 
moſt experienced and renown'd of maritime na- 
tions. the veteran ſailors of the iſles, of the 
Euxinegfca and of Egypt; — remark too three 
hundred veſſela from Sidonia and Syria, and 
manned by choſe Phænicians whoſe proueſs end! 
an favourite themes of antiquity li 
On 


f 
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On the other part, view the arwament of the 
Greeks Na fmall bur. deſperate band, not equal- 
ung in numbers the twentieth part of the enemy, 
bur ſilt placing à forlorn . of victory in the 
teſulution to die for it!! de 
| .y2'Ehealiftocles udied e every meats ta haften r 
baffle the ſuperiority of the enemy: he tampered 
with the Aſiatic Grecks, and making them, or 
making them ſeem, inclinable to deſert, render- 
ed them ſuſpicious to the king, and they: were 
not permitted to mingle in the combat : he art» 
fully contrived to draw the Perſian into the nar- 
row ſeas, where the previous orders and arrange- 
ments of ſo crouded a fleet were impeded and 
broken, and in the moment of embarraſſment 
lie gave the ſignal for attack ; the Greek Faſhed 
with impetuoſity into the midſt of the enemy 
ſunk ſome veſſels, diſordered” the whôle Body, 
forced many on ſhore, and many finding their 
vety Efforts to engage fruitleſs; withdtew from 
the ſcene of action: to particularize a modern 
battle may perhaps pleaſe ſome military reader; 
but T {ce little inſtruction and much petntty in 
the detail of ancient warfare; let us then Con- 
clude the fight of Salamis, FP fay; Victöry wis 
decide on che part of the Grerks. Thbagh 


many ſhips were ſunk and many ſtranded, yet it 
was 


{ 109. ] 
vis to be ſuppoſed chat of ſo vaſt a fleet ſuficic 
ent might remain to, be {till formidable, and 
bring the ſuperiprity at ſea again to hoſtile diſ- 
cuſſion.Juſtin clears up this, difficulty wich 
obſerving, that thoſe who had eſcaped. or avoided 
the conflict; dreading the reſentment and: cruelty 
ob the king as much, or more than even the 
bravery of the foc, nen _ to their 
reſpective ports and cities. * 
-11 Arrogance” and 'meanneſs of ſpirit belong to 
dirt of the ſatme mold | — this Xerxes this 
haughty Lord of half mankind,” diſmayed- by a 
ſingle defeat, flies towards the Helleſpont, fear- 
ful leſt his bridge ſhould be broken down, a re- 
treat cut off, and three millions of ſoldiers be ne- 
ceſſtated to cope with a few petty and exhauſted 
republics4; He left however Mardonius to carry 
on the war, or rather (as I think Diodorus of 
Sicily hints) to cover his retreat; for the army 
was not deemed adequate to the prior purpoſe; 
and Mardonius retired northward to recruit, * 
add to his forces. a . 
eee — 
by: the Athenians previous to the fight, was not 
readily. forgot: whatever provocation called forth 
che menace, the menace alone was remembered, 
and 


| Lain 
2nd wich all Bens d for hatred 
. han IC Er ae. 
cher Bev 5 8 ts Bekge the Patt bf 
tte, lle Nee by the Atkentant, and gate 
is chelr 'rivats tho Pginctam the Frſt pact” Gf 
deſert; the Spartant however feated' the Abm. 
kes of Themiſtocles, and while they inſulted the 
people; to conciliate their generals, loaded) him 
irh preſents and applaufe:- the Atheniaris' were 
too high- minded to ftoop to reproach or com- 
Plaint; but their indignation vented; itſelf gn 
Themiſtocles, who had held his hand forth for 
the gift, and from a mercenary cunſideration, 
had waved the memory of the many ind ignities 
offered to his country: he was immediately de- 
graded, and the command given to Xantippus. 
ica was now vacated by the Petfiat, and af- 
eon for the natal ſoil. that endearment 
. hich the recollection of tender or happy inci- 
dents gives to the ſcene of paſt enjoyment 
(deemed enjoynient perhaps becauſe paſt)—and 
. ſuperſtitious veneration of ſome ſpots; and the 
.aitachment uſe gives to all, urged the fugitives 
do immediately reclaim the ſite of their . 
city, repair its ruins, rebuild its Wulle, and 
_ Propitiate its gods with new ſacrifice? and tein- 
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brooked che giſgraee be was under with WA 
ow-cjxipens . and 10 recover. their favor, bis.ges 
nius agitated every. plan of private artifics, gr 
of public ſervice: convening the aſſembiy, in a 
bold and artful -harrangue, he himed at a ſcheme 
of the utmoſt importance to the ſtare, but which 
notoriety would fruſtrate the execution of ;—he 
therefore' demanded the affiſtance of ſuch good 
and wiſe citizens as could be relied on by the 
community : ſingly, Ariſtides was judged to be 
of wiſdom and integrity adequate to he truſt, 
and be was commanded to attend to, and re- 
port bis > opinion of the project in view. Arif- 
tices on a futute day ſtept forth, and without 
preamble of approbation or diſlike, merely 
declared chat the ſcheme was equally replete 
Vith benefit to themſelves, and with injyſtice'tp 
others; and without further enquiry it was * 

 nimoully rejeRted, | 
_, The very eſſence of a popular government 
(au Monteſquiru) is virtue ;—it is indeed the 
foul of 2. republic, and diſſolution attends its 
Ki e char tand gn: dan of various 
Fription ; but a democracy requires the pre- 
(ions 


* 


Ci-e: 3} -* 
cious cement of probity ſifted / from every par- 
ticle of vicious or ſelfiſn ĩnelination: the ſtate 
cannot long exiſt but of good citizens, and the 
good citizen hath its foundation in the good 
man; —patrictiſm may be termed an \alchemy 
elaborated of all private virtues: obſerve well 
that had Athens paid the lighteſt attention to 
the policy of Themiſtocles, it muſt have been 
from ſelfiſh views, and every citizen who had 
given a voice even for the debate, muſt have 
been actuated by motives that marked him a9 
a member dangerous to the future common- 
weal. | % 116 1 mM 
The Athenians of all others were molt” the 
object of dread to the common enemy; f Mara 
thon echoed the hiſtory of their valour, Sala- 
mis of their policy; and the force aceruing to 
the confederacy from their peculiar vigour and 
eredit Was obvious on repeated trial: Mardont- 
us pondered how to detach this people from t 
alliance; their patrimonies were plundered, 
and themſelves and families doomed to à long 
and laborious penury ; miſery might at lengths 
perhaps have broken the firmneſs of their'ſpirie; 
and have alienated thelr minds from ſp diſtreff- 
ful a cauſe: 8 uſe * clegant words of Pa 
ng. 4 | £2 * 'q citus) 
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Miniſters were diſpatched to Athens wyirlr 
every threat that could inſſuence, ant every 
proferithavimighr-ſedoce eu they pey a 
titular hoinitrage, and be merely nominat tribu- 
taries to: Terres, the faireſt ſpot of Greece, or 
of the known-world- was: at their choice ; their 
city ſnould be rebuilt} and public | edifices 
erected) and endowed with ſplendor and with 
opulence; nor ſhould a law be touched, or pri- 
vilege be inyaded: the Spartans ſent emiſſaries 
in haſte and terror to meet and oppoſe this em- 
baſſy; they -were. conſcious of the ill treatment 
which Athens might plead in vindication of in- 
fidelity to the Grecian league, and they came 
ready 3 e eee, A and re- 
proach. 24. 232 

* AR alt 2 
duct of the Athenian ſenate which never can ſuffi - 
ciently he admired: the propoſals of Mardonius, 
were received with a contemptuous ſilence the 
ambaſſadors ſimply were deſired to immediately 
quit the city : ſot the ſenate revered the ſacred; 
character, and was nnwilling it ſhould meet 
with the- jaſult, any delay within thoſe walls 
might expoſe it to: to the Spartans they re- 
plied 


6 122. 
Plied in the havghty cove of fie deter, 
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el and, the, weak. ore e 9p the veigh- 


very foundations eraſed, As if uhejr cougtry was | 


-endeared by advenſty, the people thiü time lin- 
gered to the laſt: moment within their wh, nor 
quirred it, till theit ſupplieations for reinſoter - 
ment had been rejected by Sparta, and every 
' other city of the league, It foan appeated chat 
ee though procraſtinated, could not 
be avoided; Mardonius advanced raging with 
fire and ſword from territory to territory, and 
then at lengeh the cogency of their own affair 
induced the Peloponneſians to take the | field, 
and the confederate army as ſoon + as” eollected, 
advanced to meet the enemy, then deſolating the 
Plains of Platæa. Pauſanias the Spartan King 
commanded the allied forces conſiſting of an 
Hundred thouſand combatants -a number by 
far greater than the Grecians had ever heretb- 
fore muſtered in one field of battle. Let us 


not del on inconſequent particulars j che vic- 
re | > + 22 was 
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e Blatips though. more. ſharply comteſted, 


43 vgain decidve in- favour'of —— 
the Perſian generals were killed; the hole 
a phuted; aud the camage purſued with-fuch 
rage and unimoſny, that fortunate w the Per- 
San who eſcdpet +0 bell his king, how / pro- 
pions Yor bby beads RE 
his millions at Sardish | ' 
r 
the remains of the fleet worſted ar 8a- 
lai... at length forced it from the feas - the 
Mariners no. longer daring to face the naval pow- 


er bf the Greeks, drew their veſſels on ſhire, 


andiby a fortification and entrenchment; ſought = 
to ſecure them from the enemy; but nothing 
could ſtop the ardour of conqueſt ;,—the Greci- 
ans ſallied from their ſhips ;—impediment and 
numbers. were lighted; —nothing could teſiſt 
the ,qanfidence and ſtrength of the aſſailants; 
and the very day that crowned the Greeks with 
victory at Platza, gave W 
Myesle. 


Te mighty armament KP po: e 


pedition, was the united effort of the vaſt em- 
pire,of Perſia, and its forces being thus ſucceſ- 


Gvely;worſted,. and its fleets deſtroyed. Terres 


24 1 „ Was 


(004 [| 
vs no longer in capacity of carrying, hoſtilivies 
abroad, but embittered with diſappointed va- 
nity, was left to vent its cruelty on his ſub- 
Jects, of bury its poigndncy in diflipation, .cill 
vice and tyranny exceeded even the bounds of 
| Aſiatic ſufferance, and he My. victim to the 
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ductoty to the emotions of the heart, and 
gives birth to a pleaſure the more ſtrong, as 
proceeding from the united impulſe of argu- 
ment and paſſion ; whilſt we trace the viciſſi- 
tudes of human lot; whilſt we ſtudy to obviate 
our oH or others frailties ; whilſt we glean know- 
ledge and happineſs from the fields of error and 
misfortune, e become intereſted in the cha- 
rafters of our leſſon, a generous ſympathy mixes 
itſelf with our ſpeculations, and as reaſon ap- 
proves or condemns every nerve vibrates. in 
harmony to the ſentiment : we become cenſors - 
with Cato, and patriots with Brutus, and for a 
moment enter into the habitudes of the ſociety 
artfully introduced to us by the writer, as 
ſtrongly as thoſe of our daily and domeſtic in - 
tereourſe. The facility of particular applica · 
tions, and the intereſt therein taken by the ge- 
nerality of readers; have induced many hiſtori- 
ans to make public events ſecondary to private 


12 characters; 


1 m6 J 
eliaracters; and inſtead of attempting to abſorb 
the attention in the weal and fortunes of the col- 
lected ſiate, to take the eaſier tasle of painting 


2 ſingle lie, and attaching the ſtudent by the 


tefined flattery of raiſing in him aſcititious feel- 
ings, and then placing them in a proud ſelf- 
compariſon with the picture. Even thoſe whos 

Ive ; tbe moſt idle peruſal" ad a work. are yer 
of 6 2 and vices of an individual, bur 

when the actions of a combined ſociety a are in 
alfduous ſpirit to unravel it, much penetra- 
tion t to diſcover the minute links, and much 


acuteneſs to ſcrutinize their moltiplicate _ 


tions ahd dependencies. 
More are capable of feeting than- of cat. 
tg; ; perhaps all nen are fonder of ſentiment 


"EASE 


" thoſe who ave turned hiſtory i into adventufe, 


and have | emulated the portrait · painter, whoſe 
evloſſal heroe ſtalks in Font of a town or a 'bat- 
tle ſcarcely the dimenſion of his ſhoe hen 1 
prbpoſe every where to elevate the battle and 
the town. to take virtue, as much as may 
bes in che aggregate, nor deprefs' the characte · 
nillie of * by an unnatural ind'degriding 

_contralt 
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Li! 
contraſt vith the charaRter- of obe man,- perhaps 
I may afford leſs entertainment than thoſe I am 
bold, to, ceplure; hut my. firſt end in penning 
this hiſtorical eſſay, is during a, retirement and 
vacancy of employ, ill-ſuited to the. activity of 
m wpzr, co Write ſomething for ſelf-exerciſe 
and improvement, and ſucceſs a5 an PE 
bot a ſecondary view. _ 


Great men I am apt © to look upon. as faQlirious 
beings the further the analyſis is is purſued, the 
more rational. the nil admirari of the old No- 
micus will appear; the more we ſhall be 

led to think that they are much .jndebted. to 
caſualtry for their elevation , z, and remark- 


realions to ſuperiority are often founded, per- 
haps imagine that merit as yell as opulence, are 
in the hands of fortune; whilſt by her good fa- 
vor crimes ate aggrapdized into heroiſm, and 
vice which in a meaner ſtate was turned from 
wich abhorrence, becomes reſpeQed in its exceſs, 
Eyen the real virtue which ſome few times hath 
found its way to preheminence, perhaps, Was 
pot pf a mare ſublimate or etherial temper, than 
chat of myriads depreſſed in ghblivion z, as the 
Larne of Mempon in Egypt, which ſpoke 
ze. .the, deg {6p beaw'd gg, its heads, e 


1 148 many 


* 
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ny x Keming block in Privare Efe might vi- 
A, 68 were a” timely ray of fortune directed to 
its receſs of ſpirit : perh mi s thoſe" tinds endow- 


ed wich "the" molt trapſekndant gushitke, Have 
through evety aſe Pala with tie Hotiee, or 
edi det the foldier who asbec Milti- 
ades TT he wore the lürel his' county | 
had won [if he ſpoke not bim envy)” was of 
| more incrinfic worth than Mittiades': ſome alloy 
is _necefſar ary to make'a character Löten: the 
younger " Pliny well "obſerves, = that genius 
cannot alone ſtruggle into day; it 6ſt be drawn 
forth by ſeaſon and circumſtance, nor wil this 
ſuffice, unleſs too it be abetted by the patrb- 

nage of focial favor and introduction [AR (Te 
there a man fo viſionary and fo little practiced in 
life, as not to know, "thatthe' price of public 
notife is the abaſemeht of many parts neteſſafy 
to the theory of exalted vittue? The cundidate 
mut often proſtitute his dpinion, if not hb 
: morals ; it is the only key to the barrier of vd: 
nity, and if he diſdain that path to the good 
graces of mankind, he had better foregoe All 
hopes of attat nment ; and after all, and even 
the moſt” brilliant exertion of ability, che finiple 
reaſon of preference will often prevail, Wich 
| raiſed * Sabinus to the favor of the 


em peror 


[m9 J. 

emperor Claudius—au!lam ob eximam artem, ſeu 
quod par negotiis negue e D well 
K attention. 

The ſubtilry of intellect, or Spirig of: entre- 
prize, or what elſe may-enter into the compoſi- 
tion of thofe we vulgarly term. Great men, art 
particularly to be guarded. againſt in popular 
governments: aſcendency of private character 
may diſcompoſe the union or corrupt the virtue of 
the people; favour to particular men may beget 
factions in the ſtate, and ſocial love recoil from 
the extent of patriotiſm, to the narrow circle of a 
perty ; then is it retreated mid way to domeſtic 
and to ſelf-intereſt ;—ſelf-intereſt in its turn will 
quickly ſway, and the whole commonwealth be 
diſtracted with various and private influences. 

Even @ virtuous man too muck diſtinguiſhed 
and exaked above his peers may apen this ſluice 
to the ruin of his country: let us draw a cha- 
racter more dangerous, and more fitted for ſelf- 
elevation, let us delineate the hero of Salamis: 
His mind was of a ſublimate and active 
ſpitir, that pervaded in a momentary courſe, the 
paſt, the preſont and the future; and had a com- 
mand of experience, ſubtilty, and foreſight for 
the exigencies of the hour, as for the protractions 
of mon z- quick-ip thought, and tardy to exe- 


cute; 


cute; or diſatory in purpoſe, and immediate and 
bold in perpetration, as juncture neceſſitated, or 
as ſeaſon required: no ſcheme was too deep for 
his capacity 0 enterprize too hardy for his 
ccurage : he ha noe the winning ſoftneſs, but 
be hl the force of eloquence; his tongue was 
not perſuaſive but commanding : ita art way 
the ſimplicity of truth ; when he ſpoke, it was 
not a plauſibility of addreſs; it was not a ſpeci» 
ous difplay af argument, or an appeal to\.the. 
pathetic that drew. the favour,of the aflembly, 
but, a fomething comprehenſive, intuitive, pro: 

pheric,—a ſomething of genius that riyetted the 
attention, and on the {clf-diffidence of the hearer 
raiſed- an -uncontrolable command; the minds 
of iche audience were amazed and daumed into 
acquieſcenee; eyen hen hot argued; inte con- | 
viſtionz and the artful rhetor forgot his art, and 
the opinionative were abaſhed-- before him lr. 
Such or Ike prebeminence of character as fatal 
to the commonwealth of Athens: Miltiades pre- 
pared the way for Themiſtocles; Themiſtocles for. 

Pericles; | crouching- #0 the ſueceſſiye aſcendanęy 

of heir great men, the people were habitually, 

brought ta conſider hair popular ſtate as depends, 

ant 3 and father confide their poblic veel io the 


8 abilities af xIſtureſman, chan to che wiſdom of the 
Von conſtitution $ 


onſtitution t 5, aha 
c "they-inferfibly deviated from 
ſound and Hmple prlaciple of — 
2 heir forefachers, and to à freo ptogreſs inthe * 
road of virtue, preſer d a leading ſtring in 
MB a —— then often ted: wo" 
CONE INN ruinous practices; 
| betrayed to bloody and uſeleſs expeditions 4” 
eee e eee fe, were at 
_ tools $0 the crafty, wealth zo the avark* 
cious, and a ſubterfuge to the criminal, when" 
the farce" of their ſanction was not needed, they 
wete allured from the Forum to the Piræeus, 0 
citizens were made mere merchants, and taught - 
yo of lucre and diſſipation chat encreaſed 
pow difreliſh for public duties, and throw fur- 
7 —— malverſation into the hands 
demagogue : an aſſombly of | citizens, 
afrey the time of Preicles could rarely be formed, 
eee alert, und fines on thoſe ef 


ard eee di, was ne 
thut pur poſe 3 515 rſt has 0 2k 
The people of Arann ear er 


oll planned their new chy on a larger, and im- 

= ſcale; the old port Phaleron ſeemed of 
Þ. ſmalll extent, and the foundations'of a mor 
n for thelv\ſhipping were 


Ronge 
now 
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now laid at the Pirzeus ; an arſenal and ſpacious, dato 
mercantile key were deſigned, and were to be 
ſurrounded with walls of an extraordinary height, mT 
and of a thickneſs that would admit two, chariots oh 

to paſs on the ſummit; and the ſtones were to be the p 
rivetted with iron, and cemented, with molten Perſi: 
lead: The Spartans viewed wich jealouſy and 
fear the progreſs of theſe mighty works; they I fom 
remonſtrated againſt the policy of ſuch fortifica- 
tion“ might it not prove a place of arms for 
the Perſian l H againſt the injuſtice of it; why 
diſtruſt their friends and allies ? The Atheni- 
ans anſwered not with their old-faſhioned noble 
ſincerity ;—they truſted not to a fair parley, or 
to a brave defiance ;z—remark very particularly 
their conduct (even Juſtin the epitomiſt has par- 
ticularly remarked it) They were perſuaded. 
by their great mau to trick, to evade, to trifle— 
10 ſay and to unſay,—and to prefer a low crafty 
hoad to an honeſt appeal to the juſtice of the al- 

;, or to a reliance, on their own force; The- 

| miſtocles 1 in the ſiniſter means he took of rebuild- 
ing and ſtrengthening Athens, more effectually 
ſerved the dominion of Sparta by corrupting the 
people, than he annoyed it by fortifying the 
city: this was the firſt blow given to publię vir- 
t. mb an commonwealth ſhook to its very foun- 


dation,” 


.. ens = hdd 3 * 4 . 
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dation, and a crevice was ever after open to 
matter of corroſive ſap, or of ſudden exploſion. A 

The expedition of Xerxes though fucceſsleſs' 
to the invader, was not the leſs fatal to Greece; 
the profuſion of gold and filver found in the 
Perſian camp after the battle of Platza, and the 
inundation of wealth poured into the country 
from the "ſeveral other victories, anticipated 
greatly the progreſs of particular accumulation,” 
and of general luxury; private citizens became 
ditinguiſhed, and ſoon diſtinguiſhable alone, by 
their ſuperior opulence: Cimon, whoſe patrimo- 
ny, we are told, was inſufficient to pay his fa 
ther's debt to the public, ſuddenly became poſ- 
ſeſſed of 0 great wealth, that feaſting the com- 


pence. 1 
The redemprion « of the captives too returned a 
prodigious | ſum to the conquerors ; and the mul- 
titude who were not ranſomed, taking the menial 
trades and ſeryices from the citizets, taught them 
(as we hall duly obſerve) a fatal leſſon of pride 
and overbearance, Other ſlaves were ſent to 
the ſilver mines in Attica, which although (ac- 
cording t to Xenophon) worked from time imme. 
morial had hitherto been productive af a ſcanty 
rege, but were now likely to be labored with 

ä a toil- 


[ 184 | 
| «xpilfome affiduity that promiſed. the moſt a- 
bandes recurns—Sa many ſprings of -0etrup- 
don at once burſt- the ſod 1-3he. duinet they 
tote .yp,-—the ſtoppages they boce away, and 
Channels they purſued, ſhall * Ame 
: their, proper chart. e oils 4 2. 
.- Succeſsful in het defence... . in — 
turn brandiſhed the hoſtile yard, apd in the at- 
rogance of triumph meditatod new vidtories in 
the very heart of Alia. Mau of the Greek 
colonies. had come over during the eonteſt, all 
were. lukewarm to the Perſian cauſe, and had 
proved rather an encumbrance , than ſupport, to 
cho ermiandarechey wars inliind lags: to pratect 
theſe people and ſave them from the 
of Xerxes was the aſtenſible, and indeed 8 4uſ 
reaſon, for {till protrafting [the warz<<but: the 
avidity of glory as of wealth encreaſcs; with gc- 
quiſitiop, and motives of ambition dad awer 
Probably lurked beneath the ſemblance of diſia 
tereſted, bravery and beneficence, . 544), 1% 
-,; The Spartans ſtill kept the lead ĩn the conſe · 
deracy, Fauſanias their King was ſtill weſtec with 
che ſupreme command. audi ſtill. the allies col- 
leftively ſubmitted t to a military juriſdiction... { 
„The edycation of the Lacedgmovian, youth 
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cheny do the beſt road to fix ibem ict a Gags 
Jar walk of virtue guarded - by demons and 
bugbrars, wherein they were goaded on by 
Shame and pride, and frighten'd with whips and 


| maſks on the minuteſt tendency to linger or to 


deviate, tillin fine hab it hardened or eoneiliated 
their minds to the rugged way. This inſtituti- 
on however ſo much outraged nature, and ſo 
much infringed her original claims to varibus 
temperature of paſſion and of mind, that the le- 
gillator forſaw ſhe muſt ever be on the watch to 
altert her rights, and invalidate his fyſtem: it 
was therefore his policy co have as little inroad 
to bet as poſſible, and to cut off all connexion 
wich thoſe whoſe example might too amiably 
enforce her intereſts and cauſe : He permitted 
no ſtrangers 20 ſojourn: in his city, or citizens to 
travel into ſtrange countries; even war too 
olten · wagged with the ame people was proſcribed 
as being too familiar and cotruptive an inter- 


courſe; (ihe apprehenſion of tenching the -ene- 


my Þ thiak: falfely-attributed as his motive, -for 
the Spartans knew les of the ert of war, chan a. 
nyof the Gretks): Indeed in bounty to mankind 


Lycutgus Hiving adopted ſuch a ſcheme of go- 
verntnent could hot· do leſs than ftudy its imma 


culate: continuance; for having treated mien * 


T1334 * 
wild 
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_ wild beaſty he. bad nde them ſo; his plati was 1 
to chain and not to humatuze, and the . looſening be 
of the fetter might be equally fatal to his People * 
and to their neighbours, , , 2 4 
The duration and commerce of the Perſian 5 
Vr had ſerved much to relax the Spartan ſeve. LT 
rity, and "having foregone the ſtrict ſpirit of * 
their diſcipline, they had no Juſt theory of ethics , 
whence to medicate the ill, and they ruſhed head- 
long i into every kind of barbaroug inſolence and 
unpoliſhed” debauchery, | 
The alles beheld the conduct ef Phu ufanis 
and his followers with indignation, and one by 
one they withdrew from his command and ſub. 
mitted themſelves to the generalſhip of Cymon 
and Ariſtides : the Ephori faw their duften 
in danger, and waving for the Preſent all other 


conſiderations ſullenly acquicſced 3 in the ſoprems, 


& of Athens. ware ente 

A fixedeſtabliſhment of proportional fubli dies 
ns a neceſſary meaſure previous to any new ex- 
pedition: each ſtate accordi ingly conſented to an 
aſſeſsment at fuch rates of men and monies, as 
the general exigency and its reſpective Menge 
might authoriſe; and the Athenians were per- 
mitted to commence their adminiſtration with 


'aming the important eothority of fixing, col- 
lecting, 


4 


R911] 

ding, and managing the quota of gach mem- 
bet-city of the confederacy : * truſt, ve are 
told, was executed by.Ariſtides with a ſtrict faith 
and impartiality that gave new aſcendency to him 
and to his country ; bur the courſe of ſuch power 
was corruptive and ruinous; and the diveſtment 
thereof diffievlt,; as the continuance dangerous. . 
| The ill-policy indeed of confiding the ſole 
conduct of the levies to any ſingle ſtate ſeems ſo 
very obvious, that à curious reader might re- 

queſt a nicer ſearch into this ſingular matter: 
it will be obſerved, (as it indeed proy d) that a 
power thus repoſed, indefinite in extent as in 
duration, was virtually perpetual and deſpotic; 
for could the period of its authority be queſtion- 
ed, whilft that authority was in full force; or its 
force be ſafely excepted to, when its expiation 
was not at hand; — ſubmiſſion to ſuch a com- 


mand was in time likely to fall into ſervitude, 


and diſſention at all times to bear the mein of 


hoſtility : It was probable that the party repoſed 
in progreſſively would admit the ſole alternative 


of conſtant ſervice or virulent enmity. Conſi- 
gering the facility of obviating ſo fatal conſe- 
ſequences by the ſimple eſtabliſhment of a coun. 
cl or commattee of A NEO, RO, it is dif- 
- "kicult 


e i 


Hot Life ts Pendel corndernben, but brach 
Poe, ind made choice of a ſole and uncontrola- 
ble command as belt fitted for war,—not pro- 
vident that its r e might 8 
Ces Fee: "!; yits « 

From this period the conduct of dhe Arheni: 
ans dt home and abroad 'wore-/ntw uſpekt, was 
founded on new principles of government, and 
model'd to à new fyſtem of polities; their: fu- 


ture carcer therefore ſhall be rene oi 


Ktion: in anottier boek. 

Fhe completion of the iu 13 
hereafter involved with ia: ſeries of · local: intereſts 
and imeſtine eommotions; ſo ſar however it may 
be proper to anticipate events, as [not to leave 
the reader in any ineertitude with neſpect to 4 
concluſion of hoſtilities wich the common ene - 
my :—this*thread of [hiſtory - indeed runs but 
tightly chrough the web, hich; imply ſpotted 
vith the victories over the Perſian at Cyprus and 
Eurymedon is every where imerwoven auich che 


varieties of national party, uſurpation and quar- 
rel; 
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rel the victories at Eurymedon and Cyprus 
aloſed the conteſt with Xerxes, and a peace was 


concluded in terms the moſt glorious and bene- 
ficial to Greece and her allies, and the jolt BY. 


' miliating to their aggreſſor. 
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— is happineſs to be found? the 
man of power who ſhines the ſun of 
his little ſphere, whoſe every nod is obey'd, and 
every folly flattered, till reſtleſs and ill-content- 
ed, puſhes forward to new ſchemes of happineſs, 
and riſques his all in purſuit of ſome untaſted ac- 
quiſition : The wealthy, whoſe every wiſh is an- 
ticipated by gratification, ſeems not more bleſt 
in his peculiar lot, but peeviſhly complains of 
ſatiety, and liſtens with attention to the viſiona- 
ry talker of woods and rocks, and the fehicity of 
a rural ſolitude ;—— aſk the hermit—if retire- 
ment can give the promiſed bliſs?—from pride he 
will perhaps affirm ſo; —but in terms of miſan- 
thropy and diſcontent which ſurely evince the 
folly of the aſſertion | | 
Happineſs is no where to be found, but every 
where to be ſought for. 
The huniſman lays his account of lain not 
in the capture, but in the chace of the game; — ſo 


the greater objects of human attachment intereſt in 
K 2 the 


[7 r3z;] » 

fie purſuit, and ſoon give diſreliſn in the tran- 
quillity of the poſſeſſion, The elaſtic, æther + 
which flows in the channels of the urrves, and N 
inſpirits the maſs of the brain, requires motion 
and expenditure, not to ſtagnate in torpic vo m- 

preſſure, load the blood, and thicken the humour, 
till the habit is el wich horrors and with 
melancholy... bt Ef Ts 

Divinely is is it * ;nftiruted,. * Aux 
of our faculties ſhould conſtitute our hapgineſs,- 
whilſt what bleſſes the individual, enriches the 
ſpecies; and the purſuit which gives pleaſure to 
each, tends to ſome acquiſition productive gf 
further diſtinctions to humanitꝝ, and ęlevating it. 
more and more, in the ſyſtem of which it N 
4 part. 

From dien comes enjoymongz-"hencet the rich 
man would be richer, the great man greater r and all 
would add to, or change ſomething, to- morrow, 
of what they poſſeſs to- day: hence the deſpot 
wauld: {till ſubject one province more the tear 
of Alexander, that there were no more words to 
conquer, belongs to every human eye in the pri- 
vate circle of cifficulties furmounged or ſubdued ; 
taven ;—tq..the harraſſed. veteran jt may indeed 
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be optionable, but to provoke reſt in the bright- 
neſs of the day, is to expoſe the impatient mind 
40'uneaſy ſleeps and painful dreams. 
Syllaenjoyedtheenergyof contention, but found 
the object thereof not worth retaining; and Cæſar, 
Jong harraſſed by foreign wars, and newly eſ- 
caped from civil broils, perceived eaſe to bo in- 
compatible with his happineſs, and at the hour 
of his death was meditating on the extremes of 
Parthia as new ſcenes of conqueſt; and a new 
means of Felicity, to reſult from” the ardour of 
tus ſpirit,” Why are we tenacious of liberty but 
becauſe it gives an open field to that exertion of 
our minds or bodies, whence alone pleaſure can 
procted whether they are employed in track- 
ing a wild beaſt, or in exploring # ſyſtem, it is 
the ſame pleaſure. and reſtriction to the man 
who "hath once hed it, is _ Worſe than 

Geath !“ Mo „. 1 eee 
The diteomtented ipirit of mankind, fo often 
anck ſo muck deprecated by every trifler in meta- 
phyſics, is then found to be ebnſiſtenr with their 
happineſs, and neceflary to their improvement; 
noe is the mental inquietude of all. or particular 
ambition of the great, fit ſubject of — to 

Fe or of wonder to the illiterate! 
Is 


. *7Acrrepublican government is replete eth ede 
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ls che reader ytt aptized of the recondite prints. 
ciple oo that ardour fort wequifition;: which u 
pes -an indihiduat-to gain or 4 Gate 60 co 
qutr à Ferevives he that it originates: from 
ant inſtinct rod in our very natare) for w 
and profjrable ends Or without teeurring to 


more remote or more complicated” reaſoning: 


ſecs: he not whence - the Athenians, tranquitand 
untifcurb'd et home, were actuated to tho conti- 


nuance of a war in ſearch of power and domirdon. | 


the very ſucceſs of which — 
ſubverſive of their commonwealth # - or 


of: diſſolution, ſome of ſpeedy; ſome of flower 
growth, and all co-operating to a charge of dhe 
conſt. tution ar ruin of the coumtt /. 
FTbe reſtleſi ſpitit above deſexibed, urging 
each a that exertion whence” his happineſs is co 


flow; will, under a monarchic, or the” comrout = 


of other reſtrictiue governments,” of netefliry ex 


pebd itſelf in nt or ſciener, or in ſomothing, 


which: wichour:noleſtation of any, may turn to 
the actount of all; bur in & free ſtate eachi· indi- 
vidualy having fome-ſhare in the political concerts 


may. pethaps, prefer that petutiar field of ener- 
ele do hig mindi and progfetlively may, m dis 
1 , X0bs 1 Tal active 
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Las 1 
aftive courfe;- overle ip the bounds of perſcri 
8 1 

open but one : the viſionary- 
my purſue honors, wich as little derriiment-to che 
— merchant his trade ĩ or man 
— ſcience; ot che man of genius, art 
. wealth a particular ſite is = 

— general arrangement is 
— 5 any would deviate from their 
pet mg ag conſideration or aſcend» 
ole n by: 
commation, that at any rate this deſire | 
tinction — 
1 purpoſe ; and thenoe in the 
——_— of experience we find the hiſtoties of. 
r more particularly marked by 
3 inteſtine tumult and foreign war. 
| the moment. conqueſt is the object of its % 
9 
y with the courſe of ita vitories ; — | 
n_—_—_— failure-in arms 5 * 
I 
—— rant that ĩt conquer without loſs vf poo- 
2 diminution of funds ſuppoſe that the ge- 
are actunted dy none but public probe of 
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pot: er murmur. and without party 4 

u favorable <ircumſiance eren to 2 
| paradox ; 
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Paradox z—the ceſsful AN. has added any, 
city or. ſome Len ſych ce 


non ho the 7 ruin of the F 5 — Wil sg, 
e the fatal courle of lyxurious pride. canegn, 
mitapt to national felicity N ill Law. 


teaſoning 10 the peculiariges of Tl 45 Sec 


commend) this city, this province, hoh iy it . 


be governed ?-— Quid alind (ſays, Tacitus). 45 
e Athenienſhus fuit, - quanquqm arms, Pele, 
ren wiſh. quod ſuljedes m alienigents gte. 
rent! hut the contraty policy, were * 
not equally deſtruQtivg}—— Give the 

peaple the rights of denizons ;—let theny i in theig 
reſpeQive cities, partake the free conſtitution of , 
the democracy ;—with the form of government | 
will they not imbibe the high ſpirit and force © 
which AiRtingviſh'the donors : Wil they not 

as hey favour liberty, difreliſh command 3 
the trec by natural growth raiſcd above the ſhrub 
that ſheleered/ its tender and firlt ſhoots, ill it 
not cruſÞ ĩt with the'exuberance of its branches,” 
exhauſt its ſources, and poiſon its head 7 5 
The wary” politician would in anſwer obſerve, © 
that a contrary demeanor were of equally deſtric-” i 


five - tendency: "a coercive: and Abſolute com- uy 


ee province z annexed * the dominion * 


F 
4 


and return to corrupt” the principles of their 


f . oy y 

fel futef roaſt 1500 onttalt produative of 
diſcontent and every it ſehen na at in 

the words'6f the hiſtorian; *what was gained by 

armer muſt be retained by ſimilar means, and 
in times Ur ubebte will be food not iu cee. 
bon to, but an incumbraner Oh, the fepublſe; 
add,——that eitizens of che ſaperior ftite entruſted 
with a command foreign to the fire of their 

own coriſtitition will grow txnted by the kr. 


ples of ſubſerviency and"habitydes of pbwer: 


countryinen, and innovate on the commonwealth. .., 
We muſt eonclude then that conqueſt is de- 
ftruQive to the peoplewhoſe e form of government N 
approaches to the free;-or democratic; and that 
among, the principles of their decline is chat in- . 
ſtinctive achviry. puſhing on to acquiſitions da- e 
gerous to and corruptive of the poſſe ſſur m. 
On a review of the particular fin . 
Athens, from the caſualties of the Perbati'war, 
and from the ill policy of the allies, it is nt tb 
be wondered at; that the leaders were influenect; - 
or people wiflead to a deſtructive ſyſtem of in- 
fatiable conqueſt : opportunity courted chem 


| with an ever preſent, and —— whilſt” 


the, 


k s 1 
che danger lurking in the obſcure, was vifible-to 
none,,.or..but. to-the ſtrongeſt ght. t 
Ihe annual ſubſidy entruſted to the 1allttini- 

| hundred and ſixty talents, and from thht and 
ally been amaſſed ; Delos, indeed, was the place 
appointed for the depoſit, but the 7 
choſen, and reſident at Athens, and his com- 
wand of the monies was unaccounted for — 
reſt, of the league. Not leſs firm was the ſobe- 
reignty over the perſons, than over the fortunes of 
the allies, whilſt the military authority of 'Cinion 
was ſtrengthened by the affection and gratitude of 
whom ke reſcued, or whom he-pardoned; i 
The city rehuilt on a new plan, and the forti- 
 ficatiqns erected on an improyed principle, gave 
an eaſe and ſecurity to the inhaþitants, wherein 
ingenuity, found leiſure for new arts of . haftility 
or defence; whilſt the Pirzeus was fraught with 
artificers,, hom experience -as ſeamene d⁴ 
taught juſtly; to (eſtimate their Work. as. ſhip- 
buildets, and to add to, pr alter their mecha- 
niſm from circumſſ antial· recollection of deſici- 
ency or inronvenience. n0116x3 2001919483 bge 
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| Guld. nnd ilver abe unded 3h Ahe e: the 


captives were namerbus and the rich feared Hot 
toctruſteth meniab arts, and their domeſtic cn 
cen to the handa of: ſlaves j hilſt the cν 
whoſe) fortunes were wm gave up che 


687.7 ef oss jb: 10-:n(pitit ets grepdactheg 
turers ; rand eager: were: the demagagues>to q 
theix in barked in the ſamt purſmit u 
wealth, and urged by ſupenor-queſt of glorygoic” 

Even the virtudus Ariftides to; concifiate the” 
people: to his defignts; betrayed the” conſtitution; 
and-deſtroyed the well concetted balance of S 
log, by fayobring the Plebelan ſeate; Gbit he” 
ainulled the exeluſiye pretenßons of the piöutd 
cracy to the arehqnſbip, and Ln that 2 
open to the commonalty, 

Ambition is büt à VIE Bets WP erate 
gun eq) produces deſire; ;—poſſeliion" 8 
cquitſy ide of coßtent; and the * 
equally" indefinite ;,—for a othect is nof in 
cbe he, not in the other cafe; hjofa, — 

ſacjate <4. having wceived much, the Arbeitans 
ſow learmecto Wein and more 3 ad the criſis 664: 
rene ee ieee 
and capricious exaction, they progreſſiveiy a- 
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certed fyftem of command; No longer lofeture 
in their domeſtic concerns, many of the perry 
fates grew tired of diſtant catnpalgtis, And were 
defirous of repairing the ravages "of paſt war war by 
an affjduous' attention to the arts f peace; ;—to 
ſuch the Athenians permitted the withed-for re re- 
rirement, provided that for the deficiencey ef 
men, they proportionally added to the Pecufam 
and naval ſubſidies : : the ſhips they manged with 
their owh citizens, and the monies they applied 
o the ornament of their city, or reſerved it for 
future exigencies z and thus the. nation became 
warlike, and the ſtate wealthy. Others equally 
ill-atisfied with the continuance of - hotilities, 
but more acute in penetrating the policy, and 
more bold in preventing the deſigns of the Athe- 
dians, harrangued in the haughty tone. of oppo- 
PE and ſeceded from their command à but 
the prior attachment of many, and conceſſions of 
other cities had made the attempt nugatory; and 
at this criſis mote fatal to the liberties of Greece, 
chan even acquieſcence ; for« each: o refractory Rate 
ſubdued under the pretext of delegated authority, 
became an acceſſion to the particular | forces of 
Athens, and was iifelf a means of more abſolute 
ckerciſe, and of æ wider extent af power j— 
thus the ſuperiority at ſea was ſtrengthened by 
the 
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the ennqueſt of gina ;—and thus the rebelliom 
of the Thaſians gave ptetence for che ſciaure of 


their gold mines, and but ſerved to encreaſe the 
funds of the already too powerful republic. 95 
At the cloſe of the Perſian var many of the 
towns of Thrace, many of the Aftatic, 
moſt of the iſlands of the Zgean, the Cyclades, 
the very conſiderable tract of Eubeza, and va- 
rious other diſtricts in the vicinity and elſewhere, 
were tributary to the Avheniansz nor did they 
reſt contented: with this dominion, but ſoughs 
every occafion-of diſpute as a means of acquiſi- 
tion; and when diſcontent could not even coin 
a pretext for hoſtility, by holding forth a treache· 
rous protection to each petty ſtate, they found 
in its inteſtine commotions new means of uſurs 
pation, and in its foreign quazyels new ſubject of 
conqueſt, Whenever ſome ill judging city thus 
ealled in theip aid, gratitude at leaſt demanded. 
an acquieſcence in the Athenian policy ef ſend - 
ing their own ſupernumcraries, to inhabit part 
of the conquered or ceded territory ; and too late 
ſuch colony was found to be an ever. eneroaching 
neighbour, - and i in times of trouble, an authari- 
tative garriſon. This mode of. colonization was: 
a | favourite policy! bf che Athepian adminiſtration, 
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1 
forefight; -wis ctended to every remotẽ Ipo; 
whorcto the erf of vy tfight drt ches 
intereſts ar defights 2! Pericles expetited a nom 
ber of emigrantt, who- ſeize the Tountryrdt 
the Sybarites and. under the: appellatium of: This 
ri, even in Italy, eſtabliſhed u ſettlement migds 
ful. af the Athenian; amhority and mame r: their 
if not effectiue of ſubordinatipm in -the?adjibent 
parts :by-their power, might at loaſt concilian 


their Alianct by aucbtion and fuvbe ; und dus 


every way ſome: force acerued to the original 
republic; from the meaſure : for to attach 
powerful allies was another maſter· point in tat 
Atbenian:councils j with this view: the pre- 
tenfions: of Inarus to the ZEgyptian::dynafty, 
were ſupported: againſt the Perſian and! with 
inTheſ&ly;.; mn 2d 244k 1 init 
| The Kill keeping * A the: poyer 
of Jathitrary taxation, under pretenet that ih 
Ferſian was ne a rencwal of haſtilities 
the removal of the bank from Delos w Athens, 
ing t9, uncontrolable power, might, well he ſup. 


etherqgteat repubycs of Greece: te firſt im · 
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portant ſtate. that coped with the Athenian. arm 


was. the Begtian,z;—but in vain it would. oppaſs 


tbeir progreſa, Myronides over · ran, and ſub- 
qued the whole, country to the very walls of 
'Fhebes, - Corinth and other grrat cities were un 
able to enter into the conflict, whilſt Athen 
holding forth an infidious welcome to every fac 
tious tributary. of any other ſtate,” diveſted it gra- 
dually.of its ſtrength, and contraſted freſh vi 
gour' wich. its decline. The Lacedæmonians 


wald willingly: bave interpoſed, but the de- 


ſtruction of their city by an earthquake, and the 
deſolation of their country, by the rebellious 
Helo, kept them too fully employed to give 
any effectual rebuff to the eareer of their rivals; 
nay, they were even forced to aſk their aflift- 
ance to forward the ſiege of Ithome,. where the 
inſurgents had taken refuge ; no ſooner was the 
reinforcement arrived, but from ſuſpicion-it was | 
remangded; and Athens diſguſted at the inſult, 
publicly diſclaimed any further alliance with La- 
cedainon + armies then came from Sparta with 
intent to faccourthe oppreſſed, and circumſeribe 
the encroa chments of this growing 7 power but 
abel Wie rhuly rather calculated” ro” irrrare, 
than to quell che enterprizing ſpirit of the Athe- 
mans: Bæotia indeed was recovered, but Samos 
410 and 


L! 
and many other places of importance, reſted in 1 
the hands of the conquerors; and the Pelopoue - * 
ment round the peninſula, and at various de- 
| ſcents, burning / che cities and deſolating the 
QUE. 2 301 ; 
ee ; 
_ wok-place,. to the content of all: — for Athens 199; 
" too, required leifure to methodiae the wide en- 
Eo et I 18 
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HE man whom exerciſe hath trained to 
run eaſily with ſpeed, will run with grace: 


| 2 the mind too not only becomes vigorous, but 


elegant, from the frequent uſe of its powers; 


"what it hath begun, ir will have the ſagacity to 


$niſh ; and what perfected, the ſpirit to refine : 

No longer fatisfied with a trite road of prac- 
tice, it will at length deviate into new path, 

wherein to exerciſe its activity or ſtrength ; as it 
is allured by fairer proſpects of pleaſure, or ex- 
pelled its old ways by obſtacle or annoyance. 

+ When a free ſtate is in that point of its pro- 
greſſion, that finiſhed law and method have ren · 
dered interpoſition unneceſſary, but to the agents 
of the commonwealth, the active mind diſguſted 


with the ſameneſs and facility of public praRice, 


will recur to private life; and buſily add conve- 
nience to neceſſaries, and luxury to convenience: 
each ſenſe is then plied with enjoyment, till each 
object palls upon the taſte ; and ſucceſſively the 
powers of art are called upon for new and more 
| L accuom 
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actompliſhed excellence to charm the ear, to fix 
the eye, or to enrapture the fancy, E 

Art has thus, in ſome countries, attained ma- 
turity, but its decline hath ever been rapid; for 
to reſt contented with a ſtile of ſculpture, or of 
' Iiterature,, were to foregoe purſuit; and this be- 
ing incompatible with mental inquietude, true 


ſcience as well as every thing elſe, has had, its 


viciſſitudes, and yielded to that fondneſs for no- 

velties which is the ſpring of all human under 
taking; painting hath deviated into extravagan- 
ey or littleneſs ;. architecture hath loft its effect 
in finical ornament; poetry been buried in the 
quaintneſs of conceit; and even hiſtory in ſearch 
of novel excellence hath wandered into the tur- 
gid, the marvellous, or the pretty. When 


from the abſolute peryerſion of government, po- 


litics are become dangerous, and a man no longer 
with ſafety can mingle in public adminiſtration, or 
ſecurely, even agitate his private concerns z the 
intellect uneaſy in Noth, will ſtill recur to a pro- 
per object, and veiling the proſcribed activity in 
' Platonic ſpeculation, or obviating its conſc- 
quences with ſtoic firmneſs, will ſeek new life 
and motion from philoſophy.. Socrates, the firſt 
great moral preceptor, fell amidſt the ruins of 
the Athenian republic,—and the ſectaries of Ze- 

| 06 
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ho chiefly flouriſhed under the tyranny of the 
Cæſars. 

With an eye to the gradation of government, 
it is thus probable that art will forerun philo- 
ſophy ; and that the growing wealth, the pride 
of family, and love of diſtinction, may launch 
into the virtues of beneficence or vanities 
of patronage, previous to the diſſipated luxury 
productive finally of thoſe revolutions, when the 
mind muſt, under the neceſſity of the times, ſcek 
ſome alleviation from filent ſyſtem, or ſteel itſelf 
againſt actual evils by apathy, or blunt their 
force by anticipation : —ſays Tacitus, — Poſtquam 
cedibus ſævitum, et magnitudo fame exitio- erat, 
cæteri ad ſupientiora convertére: as the plenitude 
of power corrupts the deſpot, ſo the impotence of 
teſiſtance forms the ſage, nor under the caſualty 
of their reſpectiye fortunes belongs it to ought, 
but to the divine eye, to penetrate the receſs, 
and ſcan the merits of each character: the ty 
rants may have been the better compoſition 
O man of virtue, pity the criminal, a 0 ah 
humble! | 

Perhaps ton, art may have the prior * 
from its more immediate connexion with the 
wants of mankind ; the wooden bowl is poliſhed 


to the hand, and delights the touch, it is 
L 2 engraved, 


[ers 1] 
ves, und ÞRales the eye: the trünler Er 


th elevntion; naturally puſhes forth new brunch. 


, band fucbefflycly ratmifies on each Theor, 2till 
pſt in the minuteſt tendrilil h nun⁰,⁰ 
Perliaps too philoſophy may come laſt in ſue- 


"eefon; as being of that high and etherial caſt as to 
require every previous experience and exerciſe to 


-ftretigthen and enlarge the mind, and' render it 
at once capacious for it its an om firm for its 
n iin hs on of 
Perhaps too, when want is Nordnet for. 
every deſite ſerved, — even fancy ſatiated, and 
ve can go no further; to obviate diſapbint- 


ment, we find out that we ought not and pre- 


tend to adopt from choice, what we 6 tr 


nnr * a1 52. 


Free ſtates (it hath hy many been olive) 
are the beſt nurfery-bed'of the arts; and ocher 
ſtates (it will be obſerved) have ran à carter 
- ſomewhat fimilar to that of Athens, and have 


"Known a period when emulation fickening in the 


be ſuppoſed to invigorate in other ſcenes of em- 


ſtagnation of public ſervices and dutles, might 


| Ployment; and wherefore then (will it be asked) 


& 1 CO) 


is the Athenian name ſo ſingularly preheminenr 


m the annals of polite taſte” and ingenious work- 


OM 
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w pF The reader will remember, that ſoon 
aſter 
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Aer abe city was, rebuilt, the people of Athens 
abecame „principalso n the Perſian war zy that 


che nen intareſt a. v0. be eſtabliſhed by, ſome 
fontude and of fame called forth every Athenian 
dor the field, WhO had at heart his on honor 
and conſequence in the republic, or . thoſe. of 
thetrepublic, in relation to Greece. From the 
-dearth of young and active citizens, many vf 
the menial trades fell to the numerous captives 
that thronged ſucceſſively from each victory: 
the warriours returning with all che pride of tri- 
umph, diſdained to practiſe the mechanical pro- 
Feſſions, in common wich their ſervants 3 to 
find them other employment, wherein none but 
freemen could be competitors, a. decree paſſed, 
- forbidding any ſlave the exerciſe of ſculpture or 
Ol ,painting.;—and the liberal and. the illiberal 
arts were, thus for ever ſeparated at Athens: 
„che moſt exalted ſpirit from that period, diſ- 
. gained, not the chiſel or the pallet; the labor 
Fn well. as the deſign, equally ennobled genius; 
| Abe boldeſt theory thence was combined with 
wy e moſt delicate execution; nor was the time 


Fi 
expended on the work any conſideration. 90 the 


artiſt, whilſt renown was his object. or if 
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| ayaricious, "no Price, v Was eſteemed too e for a 


noble 
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not, Pliny tells us, that the Laocoon took up 
the lives of a father and his two ſons; —a work 
fram which the moſt claborate Dutchman might 
learn to finiſh, the moſt correct draftſman might 
ſtudy preciſion, and ee en Sno in- 
vention and idea len | 

Another circumſtance which . — 

cularly to the refinement and progrels of the arts 
at Athens, was the timely. adminiſtration of one 
who from nature and education had every requi- 
ſite of judicious taſte, and poſſeſſed at once the 
moft unbounded power, and moſt liberal ſpirit 
that ever ennobled patronage. Pericles the ſon 
of the Xantippus renowned for the defeat of the 
Perſians at Mycale, comes not at preſent to 
our view in the character of miniſter, but of 
patron his mind opened by the ſubtilties of 
his preceptor Anaxagoras, and poliſhed by his 
intetcourſe with the accompliſhed Aſpaſia 
exerciled by the ingenious ſophiſtry of che ſage, 
and refined by the erudite delicacy and elegance 
of his no leſs philoſophical miſtreſs,—ir grew 
flexible and capacious. —it became benevolent 
and. luxurious, — luxurious i in thoſe objects which 
trough the ſenſe a vaken the fancy, and enrap- 
| foto dhe ſoul with the contemplation of ſymme- 
Wie | tric 


ELLIS! 
trio beauty: — to feel this divine, this hars 
monie ſentiment the mind muſt be in uniſon 
win, and beautiful (if 1 may ſo expreſs it} 
as, its object it muſt have all the pliable va- 
riety, all the enthuſiaſtic wanderings a viſionary. 
tutor could exerciſe it to; and all the yielding 
temper, the refined judgment, the ſqueamiſh 


nicety of taſte, (in a word) the melody of finiſh- | 


ed character which may reſult, and can reſult 


only, from the converſe of a lovely, and oe 


woman! 


With a taſte for the liberal ſciences and arts, 
Pericles (how illicitly I will not at preſent urge) 


enjoyed the moſt ample means of recompenſing 
deſert, and of foſtering genius : the bank of the 
general contributions had been removed from 
Delos, and no immediate exigency demanding 
the application of theſe monies to the common 


cauſe,” he converted them to the purpoſes of 


embelliſhing- the city, and with an aſſiduity 
that ſoon rendered Athens the ornament, as it 
had been the bulwark of Greece; Nor did 


Pericles find it difficult to gain the aſſent of his 


countrymen, to this miſuſe of the public funds ; 
Athens was a miſtreſs endeared by loſs, and 
whoſe value was enhanced by the difficulties of 


redemption, and no citizen grudged to diſ- 


ſipate 


| 
q 
| 
1 
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1 —— IPOTY neigh- 
boun patrithony;-«ro deck out her beautjes: 
and give new luſtre to her name. o och 
Do be immortal ſtatuary Phidias wa nnade u- 
Perintendant f the public works and bby»bis 


fart: drew together the firſt artiſts of Grercag 


ando without envy, gave due encouragenient t 
al, , for eney (as Pericles nobly ubſerves n 
Wig funeral Want ty any 
dme what inferior to its obje@t27 ms 7 -11nieg 
public edifices of the richeſt and grandeſt 
ſtructure were eyery where raiſed ;—what- the 
mighificence-of theſe buildings was, may be ſur- 
miſed from the ſum of a thouſand talents, bv! 
a Hundred and eighty thouſand pounds ſterling 
expended ſolely on the temple of Minerva, and 
that ax a time when, from the muſtitutle v 
ſlaves, labor was almoſt gratuitous: 11inodhis! 
epi ealled the Parthenion, ſtood a ftatuerbs: 
the? goddeſs,” thirty cubits high wrong in 
ivety by the hand of Phidiar, and profuſaby 
decorated with ' gold ;—the precious ment uſed! 
for the figute of à victory, afflxed to tile brbaftig 
pls, erg in weight alohe; td fertycta- 
lente E have dwek . 


| tele times wet not be inſiſted on, when (if I 
may 
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the Belvidere court at Rm. a 
Polygnotus too and others at this period 


of their works; not agreeing with the tenor ar 
this eſſay, muſt give way. to 4 digreſſion o 
Was? the art of the ſtatuary antecedent to the 
painters? I am convinced that it was, and wich the 
learning of the German Winckelman on my ſide, 


ous Mr. Webb. To talk of the perfect knows 
ledge of drawing, as previouſly neceſſary $0. the 
formation of - a figure which on every bearing 
and in every light, was to have the juſt. out - 
line uf nature, implies a very partial compre-· 


henfion of the poſſible beginnings of -the art 


rather ſnould I ſuppoſe (and the relicts of the 
higheſt antiquity; aid my ſuppoſition) that the 
their correctneſs on the momentary. idea, and 


on: his clay, or pared its prominencies, till his 


eye, was ſatisſted with, the fimilitude. There 


Wegen een as the en heug, 
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will on this point diſpute with even the . ingeni+ | 


preciſe viſion of the artiſt, and that he plaiſtered 
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acute angles, no grace of limb, no motion, no 


compoſition, but an exact and ſcrupulous dength 
of bone and conformity of proportions : Dæ- 
dalus the Athenian, on theſe granite mummies, 
Fean well imagine to have firſt worked, and to 
have improved them without the ſtudy of draw- 
ing, or the aſſiſtance of ought other original 
than nature; — to have ſeparated” the limbs 
from their rigid unity with the trunk, to 
have enlarged ſome; and to have diminiſhed other 
Parts, till the nice gradations of muſcle, and 
their modulation to attitude, were founded on 
uniform experience and more mm Sn 
tion. | 
The portraits of Semiramis and her huſband 
on the walls of Babylon will be quoted from” 
Diodorus, and the lovers ſhadow penciled round 
by his miſtreſs, will be cited from Pliny, and 
many other tales, and much reaſoning may be 
brought to prove the antiquity of painting; and 


if I will not allow art to originate from that 


quarter, the conceſſion will be expected of me 
at leaſt, that ſculpture and painting may be 
nearly coeval ; but not even this can J agree to; 
hort was the palace of Alciti6us, nor other 


kingly ' 
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kingly ball decked by the laviſh ſong of Homer, 


ken eee but. 
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| Tro rows af len dogs. either bend, — nd 


Ia ſculptur” d gold and labor d hlver ſtand : een 
Theſe Vulcan form'd with art divine, to wait 
: Immortal guardians of Alcinous gate; e Nate! 
" Alive each u frame uppęüe. Pot 


Nor was the temple or houſe of Solomon adorns 
ed with pictures. -In all the Eaſtern metaphors of 
the earlier holy writ, I temetnber not one exem- 
plification from painting — hut ſays the diving 
canon, Thon ſhalt not make to thyſelf any 
« graven image: from the figure of man to 
form a ſimilar figure, was farely more obvi 
than to deceive the ſenſe by that complicated art 
which gives a juſt ſwell and relative depreffure 
to a plane ſurface, —The ſtatue had a ſimple and 
obvious original.— The man who firſt ſtripped 
the bark from the tree, and ſmoothed the knotty 
trunk, was in his way to that art, which aſter- 
wards ſtretehed to the formation of an Apollo. 
At the time when ſculpture was at the higheſt 
pitch, then painting began to emulate its excel, 
lence 3 much it was to ſeek without the pale of 
imitation, but much too it was to borrow from 


the prior art; colour and its contingencies of 
we 
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Hgbt-and ſhade, it was) to] ſeek for. in, nature, 
but the preciſe guiline it could, maze readily cREy 
from che correct and unyarying mgdels of a Phir 
dias or Alcamencs 3, from antention,,to. a 
‚ _ perto ius deſign, ſgon, faded 2X 4 
of perlection, which ng madern work can 

be f ſuppoſed to give a Juſt idea of ;— -when Pliny 
tells me that Ambre debet t ſe ex remiſas, ei 1 fic de. 
re ut promittat alia pot fe, 0 tendatque que oc- 
eultat ;—A confeſs my eye is but ili-ſatisfied with 
cen the Seſtine chapel.” Whilſt" we allow ile 
ſuperiority of delign to the ancieht painters] "er 
vs not extravagantly deal them out Every accoin- 
pfliſhment of the profeſſion : from the old poet, 
and from the antiquarians, lian Pauſaiiaꝭ, 
and others, I think one may gather hut the th. 
cient artiſts delighted much in ſisgle Bgures, and 
that-their ſingle figures had all the animation that 
colour and deſign could produce; but'their were 
crowded pictures ſeem to have been n frigid, 
-or-of an extravagamt compoſitiou : they knew 
not. the technical ꝓropriety and diipoſitiot af 
planes; nor do they appear to have gbeen woll 

_ ecquainted with. the beauties: of effect modulated 
en the varieties of the nerial medium im 
particular delineation of all that paſſeq in hat me · 
1 10 Due 2: 0 Lo2glg 59 o 0 21 ohe 
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a6rible field! the Perſian fleet £65 "was deſetied 
from afar; bat Cinægtrus rah "the veſſel with 
bis "rhe. Their "Ehiaratters" malt generally,” l 
thi, hire been berter in the detail, than inthe 
groupe, "Ind the figures, rather than the pickure, 
aye been the obje&t of admiration... Though 
Fer is citeck from Vitruvius, mentioning a 


5 as old as the times of Aſchylus, drawn | ap- | 


— ud einde 


2orently, on, juſt principles of optics, and on 
abc Anaxagoras wrote 2 treatiſe and though 
Hupompus (e are expreſaly told) was of opinion, 
that a knowledge of geometry was neceſſary to 
an, gat. delincation of the objects in nature, yet 
cannot I coincide in the idea that the anciengs 
(tive ;-7Partigulap inſtances belong rather .ta,,qhe 
de of exception, than of rule; - hen we are 
told of one particular ſcene, I ſhould imagine, i 
10 he ſingularity which recommended it to m- 
tio; - hen we are told that one Eupompus Was 
of ſuol on ſuch an opinion, it implies, un 
that gheigeneraligy: were not. ST, 
:21:Nicetas,” as we learn from Cicero's dns 
-andiothers, as we learn from the firſt book of Lu- 
cretius, had a juſt idea of the figure of the earth, 
but ſachiſyſtem not being the adoption of the 
geit is not to be placed to the account of its 
erudition. 
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erudition.—It thus little furthered the pot 
of natural philoſophy ; and as. little might the 
opinion of one individual artiſt, prove the ad: 
vancement of art. 

Without mathematical knowledge . may 
be done, —a building may be tolerably drawn, 
Aa Hing line well conducted from mere obſerva- 
tion,. — and without any fixed point of ſight or 
diagram from rule and compaſs,” an acute and 
ſteady eye may learn to well diſtioguiſh the po- 
ſition, ſituation, and diſtance of objects, by 
ſhowing their proper planes in their proper 
forms, and marking the regular and juſt dimi- 
nution ;—but the peripective part of deſign is 
then dependant for its accuracy rather on the 
artift, than on the art,—and is liable to gain or 
loſe, as his delicacy of viſion corrects, or his 
dulineſs or inattention perverts it; whilſt, if 


founded on known and invariable principles, 2 


mechanic —a very bricklayer can ſcarcely err: 


that the ancients had no ſuch juſt theory, is ſuf- 


ficiently apparent, I think from the pictures diſ- 
covered in the theatre of Herculaneum, and 
town of Pompeii; nor will it avail.to ſay that 
they were done when painting was in its decline; 
—the more noble branches of the ſcience, it may 


not be 185 3 to W from the ex- 
amples 
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amples before us, but the more mechanical parts 
of the profeſſion might be ſuppoſed to have 
gained ground, as the ſublimer fell into decay; 
—had- perſpective ever been reduced to juſt prin- 
ciples, it would have been perfected on the ruins 
of the art it was founded on, its difficulties 


have exerciſed its truths, and the beauties of de- 


fign would have been ſucceeded by profeſſional 
ſubtilty and trick: - nor will it avail to aſſert, 
that theſe works were of ſome inferior, ſome pro- 
vincial hand. The frequent reſidence of the 
emperors and Roman nobility on this coaſt might 
authorize contradiction, —but it is unneceſſary, 


as it proves nothing, whilſt even in this country 
(a country by no means famous in the chapter 


of art) not eyen a ſign - poſt can be produced 
whereon are depicted the upper and under ſur- 
face of the ſame ſolid, a circumſtance not un- 
common in the otherwiſe neatly and finely exe- 
cond elle af gnaicnr printing: 
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I HE manners of men in private life ate fu 

ject to the cenſure or approbation of every 

one; for every one arrived at maturity thinks lie 
hath ſeen enough of private life, and is apt to de- 
duce a general theory from his private practice, 
to which whatever doth not conform, is ſet at 
" naught; with him complacericy hath but ont 
fort of good-breeding, and good morals but one 
fort of decency; What is good, ard what is pro- 
per is definable by his own habits — 1-7 
and his indignation is raifed at the very 
"tion, that there may be other manners 18 well 
as his own effective of grace, chearfvineſs, and 
"Improvement to ſociety : Fe fack the author 
might appear fophiſtical, or, at beſt, «viſionary, 
who ſhould affert,—* That the American wood 
and French court are regions equally barba- 
Hu ho ſhould pretend, chat men arc 
the beſt ſituated, when in that golden mean 
« of civilization, which inculcates the genuine 
\« « ſocial duties of 2 unadulterated by 
new 
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10 new-fangled ceremonies z and influences to mu- 


ti tual aſliſtance and ſervices, untainted by falſe and 
i barbarous diſtinctions and intereſts;--who ſhowild 
« argue, that at ſuch period aſſociates were not 
« only more friendly, but more companionable;— 
« that the virtues not {Kining doubttully under the 
i inſincerity of compliment, wete open for all to 
t chuſe, and to attach themſelves to, thoſe” the 
c moll congenial with their own j that converſa- 
4 tion had more varieties from thoſe of character, 
ii not being poliſhed off; and more ſcience from 
& the youthful years not being ſacrificed to uſeleſs 
* or trivial accompliſhments; or to the vicious 
« practticeof exterior benevolence with mental re- 
« ſervation; who ſhould ſay, that, in what isnow 
called ſuperior or refined company, rately ought 
but trivial queſtions are debated with candour 
and with learning :—Ignorance begets incohe- 
* rency, and incoherency warmth z —politics, = 
© nay, even philoſophy grows paſſionate !——not 
having explored the great truths, and fixed their 
« principles of good and bad, of right and wrong. 
« — Theſe modern men (to uſe a metaphor of the 
e ſublime, the virtuous Shaſtſbury) when launched 
in the current of reaſoning, ignorant of itsdepths 
* and courſe, alarmed, catch with haſte at the firſt 
M 7 twig, 
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ig, and with alf heir geren roggle to af. 
* _ its weakneſs,” little w g that the ſatrie 
4 force would land them ſafely" on the hore; 
< ſome point in argumentation is tus caſoally-ard 
L unmeaningly caught at, and with"obMiiady 
* defended againſt ſome one, whilſt both, if exer- 
« ciſed and friendly, ſwimmers might Boi "the 
* eren have floated on to the terra Hrtua öf 
< trath:*—the queer ſentiments of ſuch old ye 
(if fuch there be) I fubmiit willingly to the polite 
abuſe of the reader; but in return I expeta 
conceſſion on his fide, and that for oficeZ ät 
leaſt, he will forget his own rules of refinienient, 
and prepare to admit, that with a demeanor dif. 
ferent from his own, an Athenian may have had 
the requilites for rendering his deer. nm, 
| ealy, and inſtructive. 

The frequent aſſemblage of the people dl 
public concerns muſt have made every one cn 
vefſant in political fubjeRts;” and the minds top 
bf men uſt thence have become firohg, "an 

Arced for abſtruſe diſcourſe, Peneirating i in di F 
quiſitions of ferivus momeft, Rvely in common 
dhat, and communicative at all times; for no 
reſtriction ſilenced the boldeſt champion of 
diſcontent, or tmertieſt advocate of fcandal. 
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Jus, dominion. pf. the, ſeas and, general fpirt 
bf \ramumence. allured Fveral to foreign parts. 
Trayel thus broke in upon national prejudice; 
and; the refidence of the many ſtrangers at this 
general mart on buſineſs, or for pleaſure, or for 
boch, opened the minds of all, and brought ta- 


Sether; a8 it were, the potions of the known 
world to entich the mental ſtock of the Ache⸗ 


dans They thus educated, comptized:ochers, - 


a well as Greeks, within the .circle of their 
benevalence : their very flaves were treazed 
en eee 19. their, aa 
tizens 3 to ſtrike or even inſult apather's. axe 
was highly penal; and fome of natural elegance 


of manners, or ꝓeculiar erudition, were.cuen ad- 


mitted to a familiar participation of the table; 
If one may extract any juſt opinion from cotem- 

potaty and other authors, I. hould fa chat 
the merry and wiſe never kiſſed each other, with 
more tempered cordiality, than at chis period, in 
Athens: in a country where a mindful drinker # 
Was \ proverbial tor a dangerous man, good fel- 
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hip could have been no rarity ; nor hebe 2 
barlot 1 could menen 
| but of vogue: q ch it, innig en 


Larbe Ee Renliehan vin 6bject their grebe 


of converſueion, which he will obſerve is obi 
vits from many ancient writers, and more parti 
cularly the open indecencieb of their great cõmit 
poet, wh afluredly wrote conformably to the 
taſte of his'audicors ; to ſuch it might be ſaicd, 
(and the ſevere and virtubus ſtoic F would ſay) 
that propriety of language is merely a mattef f 
convention: and that words are not libertine, if 
the ſentiment is not ſo; nor a vicious ſentiment 
proper, however cautious the — it is 
conched in. | 
2 — fine will ojettiurfu the [Achddiin 
ladies were much confined, and prohibited the 
feſtivity of a promiſcuous ſociety; but the 
courtezans were admitted, and without diſcredit 
admitted ; and whete there were FRO as —— 
2 t At Ti - "(with 
013.5 ot 1 46 of „ 00 4 
e placet ſtetels ſuo * rem ee eee 
enim diſſerunt, „ mibil eſſe ohſcenum nibil turpe giqu ; , 
nam ſi quod in obſcenita te flagitium, id aut in re eſſe, aut in 


verbo ; nibil elle tertjum; in re non eſt, &c. multo minus in 
verb, ſi enim quod verbo Gebikeatür turpe nod. et 


verbum quod ſigniſicat turpe eſſe non poteſt. T. Ciceron, 
Bp. fam, I. 9. ep. 22. 
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(with /zoverence bi it Spoken) the abſrace of the 
maztons might. not haxe been ſo deplorable. 
The epicure will object the proverb of an 
Athenian feaſt —ever bearing application to ſome- 
thing very wide of profuſion ill point out Pe- 
rieles going forth to a friend's dinner, with his 
portion of eatables born after him by a ſlave, 
and chen laughingly perhaps will remind you of 
a college tutor on his march to ſupper, ſtrutting 
before the decrepit bearer of his pipe and com- 
mans this is ratllery and not argument; 
a greater glutton in good converſation, than in 
good eating, I feel not Fan nor 
think ĩt worth the anſwering. 

. Pomeſtic parcimony is far — e 
with public magnifcence: the citizens of 
Athens had yet ſomewhat of the patriot, were 
yet capable of ſympathiſing with the glory of the 
commonwealth, and of ſacrificing thereto ſome 
portion of more private intereſts, and more: e 
ſiſh deſires: their forefathers loyed: their coun» 
try. they were proud of it, and ꝓride for a time 
proped up the ruins of that fabzic which virtue 
had raiſed. The firſt ſuitors of the fair miſtroſi 

Athens were ſentimentally attached to the ſoul; 

Ess in the motto prefixed to this treatiſe, Iſo- 
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ese emphareally calls, the 'ſpiriqual tenor 
the, inſtitution)—.— Their ſuccefiors 0 were. 
yet conflapr 10 the fair; but it was 2 ele 
paſſion for the fenfible objec, and was' bid! 
longer diſplayed by a brave and kight-like uſt 
idviry of ſerviee, and a ſubſeryiqnty of words 
to the pure and correct Pattern bf the ne, 
but was ſhown in a prodigality of ornain 
and a prefußon of wealth corruptivs — 
ruinous to the very putriot· Dye kbar Med 
icy for an actachrient to ſenſible objegts paſi 
ſes almoſt with the novelty,” and the mind 


thereby degenerates into à vicious leyity, 04 


When the Athenians began to view with fup- 
tire and pride the beauties of their city, che 
ſplendid atray of their fleets, apd to glory 1 
their grandeur. and vpulence,—they gloritd in. 
deed” in what was external and quickly perifh- 
able, for what was ibternal and . but ſeinn 
folkettiing in common was üt beare;—nay, the 
eement of the public weal for à moment feet 
more binding and firong,—a& H lock d vp: by" 

a'froſt, but to periſh with the diſſolution of the 
ſeaſon -in, carforiner.;period, men gave · up theit 
very: ſuſtenance their very lives for the well 
being, for the fe bf tho republic: tiey mo 
made the ſmaller ſacrifice of private to public: 
luxury, 


lyxory, and lived thriftily at” to add to 
e e 


theatre, or to the decoration of the cir 1. felf- ' 
laxe indeed. by 4 penetrating eye, might 15 a. 
coxeted in its, paſſage. homeward,, it ſeemed to 
have yichdrawn from the extreme circle. the. 
ſocial ſyſtem, .. and might be ſuppoſed ſhortly 0 
plex for. abel, and. confuſe and break he cogß- 
pact with jarring intereſts and defigns. .. | 
Jenaphon in his treatiſes on the. revennies, and. 
on the ſtate of Athens, gives us a very uofa-, 
vorable account of the aggregate manners of the 
commonalty, but it was. of a ſomme · what after 
period of which he wrote, and moreover, he is 
to be liſtened | to with caution, for he was a pro- 
fefſed. enemy of the republic, and often aſſerts. 
from prejudice, what even at this diſtance of 
time may be readily confuted :——he tells 1 vs. 
that, the people bore not with reproof, nor eyer 
admitted any ſharp touches relative to their con, 
duct but this is contradicted both by the fa-. 
mous ſatirical e of . * Parchaſius, a and almoſt 
9713 10 0 9¹ 1 7809 a 100 N. 
® Valuit nainque variam, irscundum, lojuriom, inconſtan - 
tem ; eundem exorabilem, clomentem, miſericorde a. capel-- 
ſam, — humitam, fugacemque et omuh pariter 
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every play, and more particularly the knights | 


of Ariſtophanes, (a paſſage in which, by the 
by, proves the knowledge of letters very ge- 
neral, for the man who keeps the pudding-ſtall, 
confeſſes he hath had no good education, for be 
could only read and write ) ,—Xenophon hath ever 
ſeemed to me but a doubtful name for, tho 
"eminent as a ſoldier, he was in mercenary fer- 
vice i though killed as a ſtateſman, yet an at 
poltate from his. country; though great as. 2 
Philoſopher, yet meanly envious of the: greater 
Plato. | 

"Whoever would develope a national chiraRtr 
let him contemplate it in the laws and regolati- 
| ons of the ſtate, the nature of its dominion 
. abroad, and the tenor of its conſtitution at 
bome; let him reflect on their combination with 
Abbe; arts, with the religion. nay, with the very 
Faces, and climate of the country; with theſe let 
bien compare biſtorical facts, and if he bath 
candidly and acutely purſued the ſpeculation/ he 
vill have a ſer of manners before him'very near 
the truth, and which ſhould cautiouſly cede to 
even a cotemporary opinion, and: however re 
. 1149! ey Bf W vie“, 
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Aigreſs a while, and we have beguiled 
the: idle hour in reſearches after domeſtic and 
general refingmgnts. We left the Athenians ſty- 
dying che arrangement and command of che vaſt 
force they had acquired; we axe ſoon to view it 
on the march, but pteviouſly let us array this 
armament, and mark the particularities whence 
may be preſumed its diſcomfiture or ſucceſs, let 
us examine the character of the leader, a 
pumbers and-ordonnance of the whole. 


| Pericles- was ennobled by deſcent from the 


_- Xantippus-whq commanded the fleet at Myeale, 


this-and his own 'perſonal accompliſhments, and 


more particularly his affability, and à natural 
1 readineſs of ſpeech, which by ſtudy he had 
improved into a moſt refined eloquence, made 
him an early favourite of the people; but by! the 
wiſer remarked as a tranſcendant character, 


which might ſometime bear the commonwealth 


; from i i proper biaſs, and the admirable qua- 


lities 


(1179. ], 
lities of which were.to de regarded as the more 


8. 51 more 11 


dangerous, i in proportion to * [public | fayor | 
and notice they attracted; his perſon t00 was , 


ſaid to reſemble that of Piibriw, and ly iht ON 
this circumſtance ſhould feem, It's was the — 8 
chit ſet the people's minds agoing in ſearch of 
other limilarities which never were, or never 
would have been remarked, but for the ft 
ground - work on. which fancy vrou ght, of a. 
ſemblance of voice and  phyſiognomy : Pericle: 
finding himſelf thus the object of ſuſpicion, and 
his manners, and even gait, a text on which. 
each cautious republican was to rouſe the at. 
tention and free ſpirit of the people, he deter. 
mined to elude the effects of the public appre- 
henſion, by withdrawing for a time from thoſe 
aſſemblies wherein he was regarded with fo fear- | 
ful and wary an eye: He left the city for the 
camp, and ſtrived to ſubſtitute the nate of 2 
hardy ſoldier, for that of an artful | and plotting 
citizen ; to- ſimulate and diffimulate yere O 
become his neceſſary ſtudy, and fo deeply did 
he profit of the theory, that on his return, he 
managed to ingratiate himſelf and ſecure « yury,” 
before his opponents were even aware that from 
wer l e, be. bad talen a 
1e l 5 10 ting 
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ost hold in e of 'the people, 24 
which cheir unized powers or policy wete inf inſof- 


een Per 


ficient to force or 49 entice, bing from. Jn vain 
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xempred to riy4). him in the good favor of the + 
commonalty z Pericles oppoſed prodigality o 


prodigaliey, and the ole refolt of the conteſt 
was further licentiouſneſs in the ſtate —in van 


the honeſt ſenſe and valour of Thucydides were 
patroniſed by the nobles, and ſet up to cope. - 
a ne this riſing genius 1 
« when 1 throw him (faid Thucydides) be 
655 he is not down, and they believe him, even 
when on the ground: with his eloquence he. 
carried all before him, and imbittered by the 
repeated-attacks of the higher claſs, he turned its... 
whole current to ſap the bulwark of the ariſto- 
cracy; banane then Poor in with de 
and whirlpools, with ſtreams and with. counter... 
ſtizams, wherein indeed himſelf was: found (but. 
alone found) an adequate pilot to the common. 
vcalth.— from whom none could take the helm. 
and with whom che vrſſel was wholly to periſh. . 
—When manners were incorrupt.:. when ju. 
te ruled at home, and equity. abroad a xhen in. 
the Purity of the inſtitution, all were conſidered. 


by 


I we |]. 
by each, and each by none; hen the individual 
ſtate ſeaned ro phifarithrophy;; #5 che individual 
to the Rarf add moral Fitticſs? was ehtchded 
to national” intereſts, and the rule of national 
cetidu6t; "adminiſtration required no refinement; 
Leven as men deviated from (if ever they were 
bleſt by) ſuch virtuous ſyſtem, ſtill a ſound id 
tellect and a firm ſpirit were for a vhile equal to 
the miniſtry of public affairs: but now to harmo- 
nize all the jarring and diſcordant elements which 
ſociety was broken into,--to keep together and di- 
rect together this heterogeneous and uncemented 
maſs, without change, and without loſs, required 
an art unknown to former” times,—an art reſerved 
for the genius of ' Pericles : to corrupt, and to 
rule by corruption; — to extract unanimity from 
diſcordant paſſions ;—to prop ſuccumbing va- 
Tour with pride; to deduce the patriot vicues 
from the animoſities of party to build a yk. 
tem of dependence on vanity, and for ſubordi- 
nation to fubſtitute dependance; to draw plenty 
from diſſipation, and make the comforts and 
competence of the many, proceed from the ex 
tfavagance of the few — in foreign marts to · ba- 
lance commodity by manufacture; and the utiley 
"of manufacture by novelty ot elegance u- 
chaſe armies with wealth, and recover wealth 
with 


virb armĩes, on · male degotiation · ſupply. che da 
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ſaiencies of. both; theſe were the arts. of this 
great man, great may be ſaid, for the greateſt ig 
thele roſpects have thought him a fit qbject of 
ibeir emulation. —well were it if they conſidered 
2097 the other qualities and merits which raiſed 
this character to the high preheminence it holds 
—Prricles ede eee Pompey 


„Ortes 1 7 m 
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at, 8 Libertate, Paten et ſojus, plobe parat, 
„ 17 Privatus, parere ſibi. . 5 
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I encrpached not on the liberties of vhs re- 
public, n. nor though he diſſi pated 1 the funds of the 


ſtate, did he raiſe ; a fortune on its bankruptcy ; n 
as, he uſed. i it to conciliate, ſo at times did he 
employ his eloquence to reprove and chaſten the 
zurbulency of the populace ; as from ambition 
he, baniſhed, ſo from virtue he recalled his com- 
petitor Cimon z;—as rivalſhip loſt ground, he 
honored. his rivals; z and finally ſought, to reſtore 
the patrician influence, and anew balance. the 
commonwealth : to gain the lead-; in public. at- 


Hirs, he had much perplexed, but no ane Knew 


better hom to unrayel them; he had ever ſome 


86 


1. 401 
dangers, — 
tho diſcredis af the republic 114} -: 21 
| : Arts and {zjonce ouriſhed wider. his. porte. 
age,, public fpirit was coumtenanced, anch the 
general welfare and ſafety (as far as was comp 
tible with the general corruption) were attended 


to with a happy inſight and reſobute praftice : 
as the force of Athens ſickened from the depra- 


'vity of her citizens, he medicated the weakneſs, 
and ſubſtituting art for ſtrength, taught her to 
act with a ill and vigilance more than equal ty 
manly: proweſs :—the warriour who trembled 
onder the field, might ſecurely throw his 3 Jave« 

in from the rampart; unſteady in the field, he 
might yet be dexterous on the ſeas; the ſubordi- 
nate ſtares being moſtly or iſlanders or maritime, 
thereby were more eaſily to be kept under, and 
| an enemy under the like predicamem mope eafily 

annoyed. z. and if deſolation was ſpread through 
the. territory. of Attica, its - fleets with ſuddes 
and unprepared for invaſion might make a de- 
ſcent on the enemy's, coaſts, and:the'!batance ef 
conqueſt and depredation for a time be; equally 
e ee, en 1 
198 ganvoddgit 13-01 1571. 2952 -. quired 
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quired" by” thok who have Them wet, but vfrtud 
rarely be retov ed by theſe whe hive Toft M. 

It is ſaid that Pericles; or to Torren Tome pat 
rhalyerſation, or to make fs abilities neceffary 
met io Bult to Bortficatbris ard beet. was" de 
Stem df war be adopted, is certain ;—that be 
was the immediate e or che ſole cauſe of the p- 


5 01 


ture between Athens and Sparta, is nuch, and 
h with much reaſon to be doubted : Thucydides 


exprelely tells us, that the dominion of Athens 
was become too abſolute and extenſive to be any 


longer regarded” with paſſive envy by the great 


ties Serge and if they found not, were 
ready to coin ſome pretext for bollilities, and 
ſeigbe together to pluck the eagle wing "ere 
ſhe gained a pitch above the flight of > 00. 
The oftenſible hiſtory is as GT. OTE 
Epidamnus oed its ſertlement to united coſo- 
nies from Corinth and from Corey; diſſention 
had thus an original germe in this Ittle ſtare, 
which finally burſt forth, and In the commotion; 
mamy of the moſt noted and ineft wealthy of the 


citizens; were compelled to fy the fury of the pb 
police and take ſhelter in the neighbouting but 


bare 


they perſuaded to aid heir: deſigu of forcibly. te- 
townlimen inveterately bent. againſt their return. 
ſent to Corcyra for ſuccour wherewith to nepal 
the attack, and drive the aſſuilants haclæ to the 
woods ; Coreyra refuſing aſſiſtance, they then 
applied to Corinth as being the joint parent ſtate; 
where their plea was admitted, and-forthwith-«- 
ſubſidy voted to back their pretenſibns and party + 
Corcyra alarmed at this interpoſition af Corinth, 
0 fearful leſt the colony of Epidamnus ſhould 
now totally recur from its protection to thatof 

S en thought fit to take a part in its affairs, 
and diſpatch a fleet in ſupport of the exiles ;, 
this and the Corinthian armaments met, and the 
latter being worſted, the flame had, caught, 
which afterwards burſt in conflagration over 
Greece: Epidamnus was now loſt ſight of, Co- 
riath ſought to revenge itſelf on Corcyra, and 
Corcyra deeming itſelf alone unequal to the: gon · 
Aict, applied to the alliance of Athens; the Co- 

rinthian emiſſaries met them fraught mich argy as 
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the Corcyreans . a better plea to the . 
5 * RI augitors Er were  iDanders,— = 
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U 
their havy was powerful they were ſituated coti- 
veniently for the invaſion of the nether ſide of 
the Peloponneſe, ur of Italy; or of Sicilygmn 
or thence of the whole borders of the Mediter- 
ranean : ſuch an opportunity might not again 
occur, and was not now therefore to he paſt over g 
ſame reſpect however had the Athenians for ap- 
pearantes and not to ſeem in the eye of Greece 
cluded a merely defenſive: treaty with the Cor 
cyreans ; but to make a: defenſtve treaty with 
a people already in arms, was ſurely equivalent to 
4 deelaration of war. The Corinthians unable 
io ee alone with theſe united powers addreffed 
the Spartans; and rouſed them from their le- 
thargy withr a tale of this new acceſſion to their 
rivals; the "dangerous avidity of further poſſeſ- 
ſion thence diſcoyerable in the Achenians, and 
weir own” loſs of that power and eſtimation ig 
Greece; which was ſo gloriouſly N IE 
them by cheir forefathers at Platæa. 946 
Sparta riow far, to Athens, and Arhexis ſent 
=; to Sparta, add ſuccelBive negotiation 
girated, bur i in Tuck: a manner as proved 
ache to be in ſearch Holy af ſorne colouring far 
their an animoſity, and fome means INES 
N 
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oherg t9a, ip che. diſpute, and, making the, rus 
el. d on bas ; edbs[9yIards to 158 
FPericles at length, plainly. tald his country- 
3 that to cede the minuteſt point in de- 
bate, was to give up national honor without pro- 
| viding for national ſecurity; that their puſilla- 
nimity apparent on a trivial. conceſſion, ld 
merely draw. on further and more important, xe- 
quiſitions and that as well as more, becoming, 
it was more advantageous to reje& in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and ſhow a ſpirit, that at leaſt would en- 
ſure the confidence of their allies, and ſubmjſ- 
ſion of their tributaries :—He diſplayed to them 
their wealth: ten thouſand talents were then 
in the treaſury ; ſix hundred they received 
annually i in tribute; the temples were rich in or- 
naments of gold; and the maſſive ſoils of 1 the 
Perſian camp were ready in exigency to be melt 
ed down :——he made known to them their 
force their army was numerous and well ap- 
pointed; and their navy, amounting to "three 
hundred ſail, was all equipped, Wy ready for 
embarkation : he "ſhowed them "the extent 
und advantage of their dominion from Cor- 
cyra and Zatynthius on the one Tide, and Eu- 
e eee they ſcemed to embrace the 
0 "55119129905 M7 Noe a 1215 och Daffor "whole 
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In! 
ter of the Cyclades and to theſe," And c he 


acequifitioli of Sattigh ; on the"'Ebhrinene Weir 
poſſemons ſeemed ſo Happily ſcattered, that they 


well might de imägitzd chöſen ert ef 
Gtecce: they had at command ACafHahia bn the 
tonfißes of the Etollan, and Phtza oh the bör⸗ 


ders r th Bxotiaß territory, and Meſſenia in 


hes extreme of the Peloponneſe ; and [Armphipaſs 


and Eion and other cities in Thrace ; ; and they 


had the Cherſoneſe and Helleſpont ; and they 
had parts of Caria and Ionia, on the Aſiatic | 


coaſt , Doria in the northern extremity of Greece 
Was theirs ; and themſelves were firuated i in the 


very center of the field of war, ready to diſpatch 


ſuccour or annoyance to each point of the girgle-: 
with theſe reſources, and with this empire A- 


thens .could not brook conceſſion z 4. defiance 


_ enſued ;—and war was prepared for on all. ſides. 


. —Hoſtilizies commenced with. an attempt to / ſur- 
price Platæa; the toun was taken and was te- 

goyęged . many of the agreſſors erg flain, and 
. many, remained captive, vithin che walls, che 

Theban army then deſolating the giſtrict ground, 
o| approached the city to ſupport the enterprize of 


N 2 their 


L 18s, 1 ! 
Ar hy, fre and re 
pay iyes, and, promiſ nf 4, 
Ez on condition that th : 
TF5, theſe terms boys : K 
s withdrew ; but ng ſooner were. 
heir prifopers; and this act of atrocious 
wanted — portentive of all its horrors" And 
ervehty; Spened the Pelopontefiar'war” 9191 
nance ef the” Perfian king, who wurlly for the 
pieikr,” Bitened to thelt''ſeveral pretenlfons f it 
wis His intereſt to let the contending ſtatet wales 
corded any ſuecour, and then by fupportinig the 
one dt the othet, as their weakneſs called for is 
aid to wle them agaim for the fight, he finally 
büt ans. it 10 n ia 5: 
he ſubordimate Mites of Athens were ſtrierly 
under itt cottithihd/;” they paid theit tribute and 


dong e, with, the Dun 200 
257 , than the PlatZans put to 

Both Athens and Spatta'ſent to ſollieit che dt 
me very arrow of "their ſtrength, ele he ac 
eee both the com. 
ſervice” they Had no Ulntient voice; und their 


ners und attit Were heated by Athenia - 
— es — — 
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of f government. ſeemed to keure a quiet and AF 


alminitration, bur the People were nat jn hör, 
intereſts, and in a criſis of RE es 
not with. ardour and ſpirit. 

The Atbenians foſtered their own Pk 
in each little diſtrict of their dotninion; but with. 
ſo many teſtrictions and reſervations in favor of , 
thejr own fuprercacy, chat whilſt, the Ariftogray, 
tics, were diſguſted at the Jicentiouſneſ, the po 
pular advocates were<qually irritated by the coe 
rroul of government, and oy the ubiquity, of 
the Faithful adherence of their tributaries, | The, 
qiſtinctians of opulence and family, and; che 
freph of prumbers occaſioned, at times the moſt; 
doc commotions, in every, ton, Steger, 
and as the demagogues, or. the patrigian inflar 
care ht S PHF. Wenger, 
1 zened' 
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opened their gates to the Athenian, Sr tb th 
confederate forces. n 7 
The Peloponneſians were numerous arid 'w wat. 
"like but not wealthy, and 'thus were bold and 
| powerful in ſuddeg invaſion, but not being pro- 
vided for a long campaign, their force quickly 
vaſted, and the excurſion though imperugus,— 
"not being ſuſtained, was indeciſive. 
; Pericles was aware of the force and of the 
veakneſs of the enemy, and not attempting to 
' oppoſe the frequent inroads into Attica, left the 
country open to deyaſtation, and ſought to re- 
pair the loſs by repriſals made by his fleets, 
The peninſula could double the muſters of 
Athens, but Athens had reſources that equalled 
the leſſer to the greater number: ſhe excelled in 
arts oſfenſive, and defenſive; her great wealth 
ſupplied neceſſaries, and her expeditions . were 
marked by yigour and perſeverance; her fleets 
. wafted. her troops where they were not expected, 
and of courſe were not to be reliſted ;—nor prow- 
eſs, nor thouſands could balance theſe adyan- 
tages: it was not till after receiving ſubſidies 
from the Perſian treaſury, and a leſſon of nayal 
affairs, cearly purchaſed by repeated and bloody 
defeat, chat Sparta gained the final ! ſuperiority 
i chi long contention. 
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Animoſity was, ip theſe” rimes carried to the 
— horrid exceſs ; party in each little {tare 


" abetred the carnage of the great civil broilz 


when. any town capitulated, private enmity and 


political diſſention demanded the murder « 


thoſe whom national hoſtility had ſpared 
well were it, if only ſome of the more zealous 


republicans, or more eſteemed and diſtinguiſhed 


nobles were the victims; often a whole people 
were; mallacred, —the Platzans, the Melians and 


many others were after conqueſt deliberately put 
to the ſword, ——nay l—a long and much debated 
edit paſſed at Athens to extirpate wich- 


out reſpect th ſex or age, every citizen of the 


noble and populous Mitylene ' men's minds 


(ſays Thucydides) at length became totally de- 


praved and habituated or to fraud, from the 
neceſſities, or to cruelty, from the exam- 


ples of the times; treachery was foreſight, 
"remerity was valour, every vice put on the name 


of ſome virtue, and every virtue was degraded 
by fome apellarion, that brought danger or'con- 


| tempt on its adherents; when any party got the 


better, the firſt laughter was ſo horrid, _ on 
1 reverſe of fortune, the ſecond ſhould ſeem 'but 
juſtice, was not the ſecond encreaſed! to "that 
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er berdſmen flying their defenceleſs villaged, 
thronged to the fortified towns, and there {ered 
to mingle in the tumult and feed the ,appey 
tite of carnage: to be idle is to be vicious, and 
habits of vice and idleneſs are not readily fore: 
god, and thus was honeſt induſtry, in a great 
meaſure loſt, and Greece no longer to be the 
rich and labored country, which of yore nurtured 
ſo many beauteous commonwęalths: theſe mul 
titudes of men crouding all together within, 
walls, their temperament of body as well as of. 
mind was vitiated, and deſperation found new 
ſubject for its horrors and extravagance | in pel- 
tiletice and famine : —— who hath not read of 


| the memorable plague at Athe Then Pe- 
ritles too died; perhaps it h been well for , 
the republic, had he never been born but his 


death was equilly fatal to it as his life: none 
other Knew how to medicate the ills he had oc. 
eafioned ; be had uſed the people to the voice: 
of dertiagagve ; bis indeed, a it ever urged, 


ſome juft and uſeful plan, o was it A charm,,; 
char Ile Aaron*s rod, fwallowed up all others, 


aud with 4 ſuperior | magic kept the aſſemblicz 
ly to his pu : on his death a thous... 
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land pretenders aroſe, adwich ral arts and equal 
weakneſs perplexed the public councils, diſupit- 
eck the People, and led dem to | ruin. and Ge; 

n. Dns 0 7 
On the' barren rock of Sphaclestuch, four. bun- 
dred and taenty of the firſt warriours of 8 arts 
were ſurrountted by the Athenian fleet; many 
of therm wert killed, and the remainder after a 
 ſharp'coriteſt ſutrendered at diſcretion : Sparta 
humiliated by the Toſs ſued to Athens for PEACE 3 
Athens for a white havghtily rejected the pro- 
pofal, but Brafidas with the ſpecious proclama- 
tibn of general liberty, having gained many of 
the towns of Thrace, and Theſſaly, and with 
ſueceſsful arms, or more ſucceſsful. clemency, 
dailily bringing over others from-the Athenian. 
dominion or alliance, they at lengrh ceded. to 
the requeſt, and agreed to a truce of one year, 
wherein they might have leiſure to concert a trea / 
ty, the groundwork of which was ta be, the. 
exchange of the priſoners from Sphacterium for 
the cities which Braſidas had got poſſeſſion af, 
whether by conqueſt, or from defection. This 
wer was quickly infringed, Braddas ſtill ur- 
ſuing his victories i in pretended ignorance. gf. her: 
geſſation of arms: The Athenians at length deng,. 
N 10 oppoſe his progreſs under the com- 

: mand 
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mand. of one Cleon, a braggart, who had talks 
, himſelf inzo office. by depreciating, real n 
kit, and lauding his own and that of the peo» 
ple: the cowardice and ignorance of this Cleon 
brought deſtruction on the army committed to 
his care, though ſuperior in appointment and 
numbers to the enemy: the Athenian forces 
were cut to pieces, but on the other ſide, the 
death of Braſidas ſeemed almoſt a balance to 
the victory; for though others might be found 
to lead the army, not one could pretend to that | 
perſonal intereſt he had acquired throughout the 
country, by a perſeverance in the virtues (ſo un- 
common to thoſe times) of candour, ſtrict faiths 
mercy, and beneficence, 7 JP 
Both parties now again recurred to negocia- 
tion, and a peace was finally concluded between 
Athens and Sparta: theſe ſovereign ſtates too 
haſtily put their ſignatures to a treaty, ſuffici- 
ently explicit indeed with reſpect to themſelves, 
but too little provident of their acceſſaries in the 
war, whoſe welfare and even —_ were no part 
of the conditions, n 
Moſt of the ſubordinate FR dees courſe 
of hoſtibities, had at ſometime wavered in their 
lalch,. 4 tome had been marked by the moſt 
AL . | 425 y 200 bloody 
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bloody perfidy,—fedition had raged in all; and 
= rancour of party ſuppreſſed, but not ſubdu · 
was ready to take the lead anew, as invited 
— the opportunities of power: how ſhould the 
confederate cities thus ſtained with the crime 
of treachery and cruelty, return without ſtipu- 
lated terms of oblivion and forgiveneſa to their 
former, and now offended maſters ? Democra- 
cies had become pligarchies, and ariſtocratie 
governments popular; — were theſe ſtates ta be 
lightly bartered, for the Athenian to dopreſi 
the nobles of the one, and the Spartans to - xaiſe 
thoſe of the other, whilſt private revenge of 
the aggrieved but now powerful party, on ei- 
ther fide - finiſhed the work of depopulation, 
which war had ſo ſueceſsfully begun? The 
diſſentient cities implored, and met with | difre- 
gard ; they remonſtrated, and met with evaſi- 
ons; they threatened, —and Athens and Sparta 
determined againſt further diſpute between them- 
ſelves entered into an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance, the very name of which they 
deemed ſufficient to ſilence every murmur of 
the malecontents, and neceſſitate them to a 
diſcretionary ſubmiſſion: Argos and Corinth 
r the lead, formed a confederacy 
r where. 
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them ©to fome conceal on in their fa- 
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ed war was now likely to break Ko 
tore. bloody than” the firſt, Athens was 
come Spartan, and Sparta Athenian, the * 
ee broken their engagemen 
and embarked in a new cauſe; all had chang- 


ed ſides; —hoſtilities now leaned ſtill nearer to 91 
eivi#diſcord ;—the deluge again threatened the 7005 
Geld but from a ſtill more en venomed 1 51 7 50 
r, 3 
. happily for the generality of . 2 
though fatally for our republic, the ambition of 0 
an individual broke in upon theſe new compatts 2g 
and rouſed the old hereditary flame between Las * 
cedæemon and Athens. —“ rhis, ſaid Alcibiades, 29 
this is the time to humble your old, your haugh- dg 
ty rivals go head the Argive league, and bas 
ſoon you will be at the head of Greece,” His 41 
eloquence abetted by falſchoods, and every art 3% 
and intrigue the orator's policy could fuggeſt, Agr 
at length prevailed with the aflembly z and the 2117 
alliance wich Argos was concluded on: Argos 2A 
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| OF! 1 "the ERS a als migrated 
. into Attica, many (as we obſerved) had 
ſailed from diſtant coaſts ; and the ſeceſſion from 
their native clime, originating from a ſpirit of 
enterprize, and not being enforced by hoſtility, 
a return was by no means precluded; and the 
various motives of domeſtic attachments, of love 
for the natal ſpot, and of wants, and of neceſ- 
ſities incident to a colony newly fixed in an un- 
cultivated domain, conduced to make the com- 
merce between the new and the mother countries 
frequent and continued: a knowledge of navi- 
gation was thus early introduced into Attica, and 
the influence it had through every channel, every 
vein, every the minuteſt duct of the political 

body was powerful, and big with conſequerice. 
The practice of navigation ſo much facilitated 

- the/ intercourſe of diſtant people, ſo much there- 
in ſeemed: 4 public benefit, whilſt ĩt conductd to 


e intereſt, ſo much ſerved" the &1joythehts 
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| Having elevated ſome traders to a ſuperior 


en 
of the wealthy, and the hopes of all; charawith 
common voice the powerful purſued ſatiety, and 
the indigent power in the furtherance of every 
mcentive to a general and diffuſive” commerce. 
The pirate and merchant were long ſynoni- 
mous characters, but good fortune or ven 


nence in the profeſſion, they joined their- 
ample, to diſcountenance, and power, to e 
the violences and depredations of their fellows : 
it was then, chat on the baſis of more general 
intelligence, of growing wealth and concomitant 
authority, the merchant's occupation became 
honorable ;—the ſtate reaping ſubſidy and popu- 
lation from its practices, modelled itſelf into 
a ſyſtem of patronage to its purſuits, and gra- 
dually the whole commonwealth became depen- 
dant on the ſucceſs of its trade, and the os 
of its navy. 
The minds of the Athenians K by © com- 
mercial intercourſe, re- operated on that com- 
merce, and aided it with ſuch regulation as eu- 
perience might authorize, or ſoreſight ſuggeſt ; 
. negotiation, was to be foſtered but by equality, 


the influence of the citizen over his neighbour 
might extend to the tranſactions of che mer- 


chant, 
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chant, and 'diflidcace coοd dhe very b 
credit and fair dealing thus fecmed it h- 
fary, that the ſtate ſhould tend to the demo». 
cratic ſcale in ſubſerviency to he intareſia of 

thoſe, who. gaye it grandeur and opulenceg. 
Tyhat à ſtate ſhould, by degrees, mould j 
the ſpirit of its individuals ;—that a humana and 
impartial legiſlation tending to favor che occups- 
tion of the citizen, ſhould attract the foreigner z/ 
that the public policy ſhould profit, of the 
concourſe, and encreaſe in funds and populy- 
tion that induſtry ſbould lead to tiches, and 
riches to authority: that each citizen ſhould 
ſeek that channel through which his pride, his 
pleaſures, his ambition, his every , paſſion was 
to be gratified ; that in a word, from the 
adyantages of trade and navigation, a common - 
wealth ſhould become powerful, and its. conſtt- 
tuents poliſhed and opulent, —is a ſubje& too 
well underſtood, to need any furthet detail :- — 
but this « over- nuttitiovs ſtimulative to 5 
bears it not ſomewhat poiſonous and u 
in its o conſeg ences ?—Runs not ſoch I ſtare th 
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ebricty} till grown drivelling and totpid, it % 
oppreſſed withour'refiſtance, and removed at 
pleuſure ? Ia the moral, as in the phyſical 
vorldy the point of maturity is but that of «' 
moment, 'whilſt encreaſe and decreaſe have their 
periods, and in general of reciprocal” duration; 
with the ſume haſte a commercial nation ac- 
ceiev/ to empire, it ſpeeds to diſſolution, and 
the very eircumſtances which firſt opened the 
ptoſpect of ſucceſs, mam 
2d ths | 

*Apptication and frogaliry the 1 gilt | 
of trade, finally become victims to the very ſuc- 
ceſs of the enterprize ; the importation of Jux- 
urles gradually enervates the induſtry that is in 
phrfuit of them; the influx of money at once 
enhances the value of the manufacture, and 
renders its artificer indolent ; other nations not 
yet emerged from competency underſcll the 
articles of life ;—ſome ſubterfuge muſt be found 
to evade the rivality,—the liberal arts have per- 
hips followed commerce to her elevation, 
their alliſtafce is now required, — invention is 
racked, and workmanſhip ſtudied of the moſt 
exquiſite to allure the ſenſe, and put the com- 
pariſon n on of price at a diſtance; then tbo the 

- mere 


tee 
mere underling artigcer grows idle and mo- 
neyed, and puts in his claim with the feſt to 


be diſſolute and luxurious: thus the whole 


community becomes corrupt, and begins ro 
weigh light in the ſcale of nations; the laſt re- 
| ſource from immediate ruin is the reſtrictiont of 
what it actually poſſeſſes, to domeſtic © cited 
tion, nor can this preſerve it long; 4 marine 
armament is its only defence, and fuch navy'is 
not to be ſupported, bus og: che n of a com. 
mercial one. „ 

Wealth, though the leaſt certain matlk of 
happineſs is the ſureſt object of envy; avurice 
and impatience of inferiority beget emulation 
and diſcontent in the neighbouring ſtates ;' the 
pride of riches knows not 0 concede, —a pri- 
vate argument becomes a public quarrel ;— 
war is declared i the fleets are found on the 
decline, the number of. artizans is multiplied 
tenfold, of ſailors decreaſed no longer invin- 
cible at ſea, the commonwealth muſt have 


forces too by land — but whence are they to 


be drafted? The ſelfiſn citizen pleads occu- 
pation, the countrymen. are but few ;—tnerce- 


naries mult of force be every where collected; 
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binners it opens a campaign at leaſt With ſplen- 
dor: hut theſe troops fight not dhelt 25 
cauſe, they are quickly diſpirited hy loſs, they . 
are mutinous in ſucceſs, they are voſupportable | 
to the; country, they are exhenſiing 1 to the, ſtate, 
and whether victorious or not, the war concludes | 
in ruinous debt, and impoveriſhed reſources. | * 
Such ſeems the natural career of every com. 
mercial ſtate dependant on its navy for power | 
and even fubfiſtance ; withour enumerating for- 
tuitous loſſes, a defective government, or evil* 
adminiſtration z each of which concurred in 
the preſent criſis, to haſten on the republic 
of Athens in its deſtructive courſe, and 
accelerate the hour of diſſolution. The town | 
thronged with faves, merchants, allies, and 
foreigners of all ſorts, —expoſed not to immedt- 
ae view, the ravages which peſtilence and 
var had made in the numbers of the citizens; 
five rhoufand were the moſt that ever from this 
time aſſembled on the moſt general and impar- 
tant concern; but the ſtreets wore the appear- 
ances of plenty and pagylatian, the common- 
aly. were delighted with the view, and mad- 
dened with that elation which each de magogue 
ſor a private purpoſe had artfully wrought up, yr 
and now coloured afreſh, with the new Argive 
a O 2 treaty, 


„ 

tieary,” they gave ear to every” flattery, "aid 
fled with the admiration of the ſpeaker and of 
themſelves, hatmonized their vanity with“ his 
ambition, Aud accorded to the moſt extravagant 
projects of new and extenſive conqueſrt. 

"During the previous conteſt with the” Pel6- 
ponneſe, the Athenians had from time to tte 
meddled in the diſputes of Sicily, and refiſhitig 
the ſweets of pillage, which that opulent coun- 
try afforded, chey had become ſo ehatnoured 
with this little ſecondary war, in which, with- 
out hazard, they had acted the profitable part 
of pyrates, rather than the dangerous one of 
combatants;—that on the concluſion of the 
peace at Camarina, they teſtified their _dilap- 
probation of the treaty, by baniſhing or fin- 
ing every officer of theirs who had acceded, to 
it: another opportunity now offered of recom- 
mencing hoſtilities there, when deſpiſing even 
appearances, to interpole between the petty 
ſtates of Selinunte and Egeſte, they voted an 
_ armament of ſuch mighty force, as could not 
dut be deſtined. for the reduction of the whole 
country; and made their. intentions the more 


evident, by commiſſioning their leadeꝶ at Any 
tate to purſue che war, and on failure of other 


pretext 
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pretext. to tig up, the qld quarcel of Lentinj god 
8 racuſe, and e ö thar 4, P retence for f prth- 
with attacking the capitol of Sicily, s. 
| Weakly as this expedition was determined 
on, more foaliſh yet was the ordination of the 
three; leaders of the armament—Nicias, a yery 
dilatory, and very, old man, ——Lamachus, 
the Lepidus of the triumvirate and Alcibiades 
the  Antony—equally . voluptuous, equally, art- 
full, brave, and unprincipled :—this. laſt man 
however, was ſtill more improper on other ac· 
counts previous to the embarkment, he was 
charged with a crime that was even capital; 
——without pardon, without trial, or even a 
determined period of trial, the cauſe on which 
his life was to depend, was: left undecided, 
and he was permitted to depart, diſtruſted by, 
and diſtruſting the citizens, and at the head of 
a ſoldiery that to a man adored him, 
Scarcely landed on the Sicilian ſhore, Alci- 
biades was ſummoned to return, and appear 
before the aſſembly, when all who might abet or 
ſopport him, were abſent from the judicature 
but be was aware of the policy of his adver- 
faries eſcaped his conductors. and went over 
o Sparta thus did * ume 


20 10 bias! - 1 men 


127219 


50010 if 1 "x98 | 7 dne 
1 whth. peer ene into an bis Wen, and 
with a vaſt and expenſive force give action to 
his deſigns, —and then ill uſed, and turned him 
looſe in the bitterneſs of diſguſt and diſappoint- 
ment io betray their policy, to coubteract their 
ſchemes, and inſtruẽt the enemy of what was 
meant, and what meant to accompliſh it, what 
was ſtrong, what weak, and where and how his 
country might be annoyed, and all irs, projeti 
ꝓpppoſed and baffled. ._ 

Das He ſhowed the Spartans, that 15 FEM 
Af. conquered, muſt be conquered from want of 
experience and unanimity —that they had. men 
. Jufficient, but that to make theſe men ſoldiers, 
and bring them properly to the field, they want- 
od ſome truſty veteran officer to inſtru, and 
lend them on. He told the Spartans that their 
dow troops might be more profitably. employed 

in Greece that their frequent invaſions of 

: Attica, had not hitherto been ſo effective as they 

conld wich; but that the reaſon was obviouſſj 
their omitting, their ſtrangely omitting to fortify 
and ſecure ſome ſtrong hold in a province, when 
hey were maſters af it, and whence they might 
bt Jeiſure harraſs the country, intercept parties 
and, keep the capitol itſelf in conſtant alarm. | 

8 The Spartans on their next excurſion, ſtopt oft "Ae 
| | 9 


opt 


| I 
to ſtrengtben and garriſon the fortreſs of Deces 
lea, l twelve miles diſtant from Athens 
and inumediacely Wey diſpatched Gylippus with 
a ſmall” force to Jofpior and NT the 10 
cblan armies. 
| The Athenian armament, of „lick Miete 80 


| was the ſole general, (for Lamachus was killed) 
was complestiy, and even richly fitted out; its 
equipment of arms and ſtores, and its comple- 
| ment of croops ſeemed adequate to the great buſi» 


neſs 3 ig, w; was ſent on ;—but at ſuch a diſtance from 
home, nothing but conſtant ſucceſs could find 
this army ſupport, and even victory if ſharply 
conteſted, was fatal, whilſt each death was irre- 
parable from the difficulties of recruiting, and 
the army gradually diminiſhed and waſted 'a-, 


| way : Nicias indeed ſent for ſuccour to Etruria, 


and even Carthage, but little had his emiſſaties 
to plead i in favor of their requiſition, and they 


| 112 every where with flight or with reproof, 


The Athenians at the firſt onſet were irreſiſ- 
table, they ſpeedily over-ran a large erat of 
eountry, ſeized on Catana, and inveſted Syra- 


cule: the citizens aftea ſallied forth. and were 
woften beat ; the enemies fleet rode triumphantly 
in t che ver harbour; and « ciccUlanvallation nearly 


rn 
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ſurrounded the whole town : at: this moment of 
diſtreſs, Gy hppus arrived. but with ſo ſmallia 
force, that even the wary, (| ſuperſtitious old 
Nicias treated the reinforcement with deriſſon, 
and no ways labored to prevent the diſemhare- 
ment; ſoon however its importance appeeds 
Gylippus took the lead of the Syracuſans, ani 
mated. them with ſpeeches, recoyered ſome 
ſmall forts, clated them with their proweſs 
diſciplined, formed, and directed them and 
finally ſhowed: that art and experience could 
finiſh the work nature had begun, and that not 


ſhe, but the military tutor is in fault, if ati 


man is nat to be made a ſoldier. 

The Syracuſans now often beat the 8 
on equal terms, and the force of the invaders 
from the ſucceſſive ſkirmiſhes, was ſo waſted; 
that not even the reinforcement under Demoſ- 
thenes could enable it long to make head againſt 
the more numerous, and now warlike Sicilians: 
Demoſthenes and Nicias were ſoon neceſſitated 
to act on the defenſive ;—at length even a re- 
treat was cut off by the blockade of their fleet 
within the harbour ; they attempted to force 
a paſſage, they were repulſed, - the ſhipping de- 


ſtroyed, and cheir condition was almoſt hope · 


Jeſs; 
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leſs e. the forlorn alternative was now in agita⸗ 
tion of attempting a retreat by land, and ſeeking 
ſome city, which the Athenian name might yet 
induce to reheve, and ſupply them with the 
means of returning home: the Syracuſans apriz- 
ed of the deſign, awaited to attack them on their 
march; they haraſſed, they ſurrounded! them, 
and at length forced them to a-diſcretionary fur- 
render of their arms and perſons: Nicias and 
Demoſthenes were put to death; —ſome wo 
made flaves of, and ſome diſmiſſed.  * 

Thus concluded this fatal ape in 
which,” Alian ſays, the Athenians loft forty 
thouſand of their beſt troops, and a fleet of two 
hundred and forty fail, ſhips of war, tranſports, 


and others, 
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\HARITY covers not more ſins in reli 
gion, than affability in worldly intercourſe; 
on attentive complacency is a refined ſort of flat- 
gery. that none can reſiſt; nor is it wonderful 
that every man ſhould be in good humour with 
the poſſeſſor of a talent, which puts every man 
in good humour with himſelf, There is no one 
who practiſes aſſiduouſiy the art of raiſing the 
| ſelf-importance of thoſe he may. accoſt, but-reaps 
. a good profit in proportion to the dexterity of 
his addreſs ; but extra-advantages have belonged 
to many both ancient and modern profeſſors of 
this giffuſive and delicate ſpecies of practical 
adulation, — advantages for which they were in- 
debted to the caſualties of nature or of fortune, 
and which no aſſiduity can hope to emulate 
the man of learning who liſtens reſpectfully to a 
quotation, the man of ſcience to a ſyſtem, , the 
man of wit to an opinion, and the man of wealth 
1 power who liſtens reſpectfully to any thing, 
will, 
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will, thereby, give a ſelf . conſequence to the 
ſpeaker, who will heartily repay the donor with 
a degree of gatitude proportionate to his own 
unworthinefs ; which unworthineſs, as few have 
in any extenſive ſenſe, learning, ſcience, wit, 
wealth, or power,—muſt be the lot of the mul- 
titudk, and of courſe, the favor attending che 
complaiſance of the wiſe, and particularly the 
great, be much, and almoft univerſal, © 
"From thefe reflections I have often been in- 
duced to take much from the ſtock of virtues, 
"allowed in great conciliating characters, and to 
return them whence they originated, on the 
bounty of mankind; which for every point of 
Jordiy dignity given up, is ready to laviſh all 
its powers of eulogy, and elevate to the ſkies , 
Every king who condeſcends to walk the earth, 
however lamely he may walk it, with his 29 
Features. 

We hence eaſily can reſolve the wonder of 
Cotnellus Nepos, that Alcibiades exceeded 
Thraſy bulus ſo much in renown, whilſt Thra- 
ſybalus was his companion, and accęſſary to each 
1 plorious exploit, and had , beſides, engaged in 
A 30 noble and excentric a one, in which Alcibi- 
20 daes bore no patt; Alcibiades, of noble de · 
5 ſcent, 


e 
> cont, of WIIFR wealth, of ſome wit, and 
ſome learning, and much. military ſpirit, was, 


perhaps, one of thoſe heroes, who have enjoyed 
many of their more extaordinary qualities from 


the generous retribution of their cotemporaries; ; 


whoever will admire the man whoſe admiration 


is creditable, and ſeems to be placed on them. 
Imitation of manners is, perhaps, the moſt 
ſuperior ſort of this ſuperior flattery had Al- 
cibiades eat but one meſs of black broath, his 
auſterity would have been noted ai, d enlarged 
Upon at Sparta z- had he uttered two meta- 
phors, and drank two quarts in Perſia, his abi- 
lities therein, from this ſmall ſtock might haye 
ſwelled to a fame, that ſhould rival the hyher- 
boles of the Magi, or the ſepulchral inſcription 
of the ſot Artaxerxes: I think therefore the 
verſatility i of this genius ſo ſtrongly and ſo much 
nfiſted on, may have been nothing extraordi- 
nary, but that merely he had the art, not 10 
common in thoſe days, af polite and aſiduoug. 
infincerity, TI 
Alcibiades ill repayed, the hoſpitality of Ag, 
by an adultery with his queen; and this, and 
other circumftantes, obliged him to quit Spare 
af che 7 K oat of the Sicilia war he 
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hid taken refuge 4 Tiſapbernes, and was, 
now ingratiating himſelf by profeſſir ing the i inte- 
reſts of the Perflan, and giving information and 
advice, ruinous to the liberties of his country: 
his arguments finally influenced the Satrap to 
take part in the Grecian diſturbances, and to 
make a treaty with the Spartans, by which they 
gained a confiderable acceſſion of what they ſo 
much wanted, and what perhaps alone they 
had hitherto been deficient 3 in. money and 
ſhipping :—— Syracuſe too, grateful to her de- 
liverers, liſted under their banner, and aſſiſted 
with her fleets to humble thoſe who had ſo wan- 
cu been her aggreſſors. | 

The total loſs of the army in Sicily, the vaſt 
preparations making againſt them, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive defection of their allies and tributaries, 
filled the minds of the Athenians with conſter- 
nation z every other reſource ſeemed exhauſted, 
and for a laſt and deſpondent exertion, they 
voted the employment of the ten thouſand ta- 
lents ſet apart for the immediate defence of A- 
thens, and a fleet equipped with its laſt ſad re- 
lis of opulence and authority, again rok the 
ſeas. a 

This republic that fo ltle * ons had 
baughtily menaced che united powers of the Pelo- 

ponneſe 
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ponneſe and Sicily, was now. negeſſitated to ſe⸗ 
copdary expeditians in ſupport of ſame little 
town, or for the recayery of ſome {mall iſland, 
during the attempt on which, another, and 
another, went over to the enemy, and ſpite of 
perſeverance, its empire was mutilated, and the 
ſtrength of cach part decayed, 

The revolt of Rhodes was announced, that of 
Eubza hourly expected; —what comfort, what 
hopes in this diſtreſs ! perhaps, ſaid one, Al- 
cibiades might be perſuaded to return; Alcibi- 
ades is in ſtrict amity with Tiſſaphernes, and 
his intereſt might bring over the Perſian to our 
aſſiſtance: the idea was with eagerneſs em- 
braced, and the temper and inclinations of his 
country men were immediately hinted to the ex- 
led chief; but now aware of the fluctuating fa- 
vor of a corrupted populace, Alcibiades would 
not truſt to this momentary good-will; he 
would return, and boaſted he would bring with 
him all the force of Perſia, but it ſhould be on 
condition that the democracy was aboliſhed, and 
the government veſted in @ few, among whom 
he was to be, and, probably to be the chief. 

On the promulgation of theſe prepoſals, the 
Athenian mente into a- variety of fac · 
od tions, 
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nom. euch adopting ſuch ſentiments, party, or 
plan, as ſuited with his temper and cireum- 
ſtances ; each thinking for Himſeif, and none 
for the common wealth. - In every other ſtate 
the inteſtine commotions being kept up by only 
two parties; by thoſe who favored. che nobles, 
and thoſe who ſupported the pretenſions of the 
people, ſubſided quickly on the ſuperiority of 
the one or of the other ſide, and the bloodſhed 
of a few principals waſhed away the dregs of ſe- 
dition; but the anarchy of the Athenian aſſem- 
bly admitted not of ſo eaſy a fettlement : every 
citizen almoſt was a party ; one man prefered 
one, and another another form of government; 
ſome ſet up for themſelves, and ſome abetted 
the pretenſions of any one whom they had a little 
known, or much heard of; many yet fticklet 
for the commonwealth, and. a few remembered 
the old faſhioned conduct of their anceſtors, 
faid that the duty of a freeman was to bequeath 
the ſame freedom to his ſon; and talked 
of dying for their liberties and country; but 
te worlt, and not the leaſt numerous fer of 
men were thoſe who without prineiple or ſcheme, 
merely ſought to keep up or encreaſe commo- 
tion, with a view of bettering thetaſclycs; 15 
L the 
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ä — four hundeefel che nink hw 
erful citizens, at length witch the murder of the 
few virtuous advocates of the eld republic; 
bore down the other factions, and by a vote 
diſſolving the former compact of govern« 


ment, exiſted a ſelf-created ſenate, arbitrary 


and ſupreme over every other Nr — 
ther civil or military. 
- To ſilence the clamours of the diſcontented, 
they decreed the adjunction of five thouſand 
more to their number, but this conciliatory pro- 
miſe they never accompliſhed, and the powet 
was actually and ſolely veſted in the four hun- 
dred who had firſt arrogated authority. 

At leaſt a moiety of the Athenian denizens 
were aboard the fleet at Samos ;—thofe who in 


the extreme exigency of the republic, had en- 


lifted in its armies, the ſervice ' of which from 
the diſtreſſes and diminurion of the ſtate, was 
become more frequent and more dangerous, aſ- 
ſuredly could not be deemed the worſt of the 
citizens; at any rate military diſcipline muſt have 
given them habits very different from that M. 


centiduſneſs which the turbulency of the aſſem · 
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blies, the arts of a: demagogue; and examples 
of vice and inſtances of impunity produced at 
home their diſſention from the innovations 
at Athens was thug 80 be expected and, in- 
deed, without recurring to more extraordinary 
reaſons than the one fo common and ſo well 
known,—that they had no part in the tranſac- 
tion, and that men ate not generally apt to ac- 
quieſce in the work of others, and implicitly 
approve what they think themſelves much con- 
cerned and little conſulted in. * 

The army diſpatched a meſſenger. to Alcibi. 
ades, and putting him at their head, ſet up for 
reformers of the commonwealth, in oppoſition- 
to the faction at home, who had diſſolved it: 
this altercation of army and ſenate ended in the 
ſubmiſſion of the latter; their decrees were an- 
nulled, and the prior conſtitution in ſome mea - 
ſure reſtored: Alcibiades recalled and ſupport- 
ed by the republiean party, could not at this 
time openly propoſe his favourite oligarchy; but 
yet apprehenſive of that fickleneſs of diſpoſition 
he lad ſo much experienced, and had once fo 
nearly fallen a victim to; he was determined to 
effect ſuch alteration; at leaſt, in the govern- 
ment, as ſhould enſure it to the hands of thoſe, 
bo > P = who, 
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who, from wealth, good ſenſe, gr other foun - 
dation of ſelf-conſequence, might not be ęxpoſ-· 
ed to waver to the breath of every noiſy, de- 
claimer, and compliment his oratory with. a ſa- 
'crifice of whomever he ſhould demand from 
private envy, diſlike, or rivalſhip : Alcibiades 
had the addreſs to gain his point by ſtill preſerv- 
ing the forms of the ancient conſticution, hut 
confining the number of legal citizens to fire 
thouſand, which from his intereſt in the choice 
of the majority of, he thought to make a party 
of rather than a ſtate ; and to mold and dirett at 
pleaſure. W 
en A W apres to be cis, 
tional, or a quality primarily inherent in the 
connected ſoul and body; but like all other fa - 
culties or virtues beſtowed upon us, it is not ſo 
remarkable in the firſt inſtance, as in the powers 
we have of encreaſing. or adding to it ;z———as; 
the ſtrongeſt natural underſtanding will yield to 

a weak one, well taught and well methodized, 
or as the beſt natural memory will not retain ſo- 
well as that of a practiſed actor; ſo the fieroeſt 
ſpitit from birth, will, not act wich the intrepi · 
dity of a veteran, whom diſcipline or uſe, or 2 
n cauſe, or a particular general, or many 
athes 
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other caſualties will at times Induce to face the 
moſt eminent peril, WNth more than natural cou - 
rage: valour means ſelf- confidence; — that con- 
fidence as it flies from inſtinct to opinion, not 
only more eaſily finds ſupport, but from the 

conflux of paſſions flowing in to its aid, that ſuf- 
port too is ſtronger ;—again it is moie uncertain 

whillf the cement of theſe aſcititious emotions is 
extri-dependant on ſeaſon and circumſtance; and 
it feadily vaniſhes or returns, as it is urged or 
repteſſed by the mind in fluctuation, from! rea- 

ſons of hope, to reaſons of fear. 

Nothing inſtills a more undaunted ſpirit into 
the brealt of ſoldiers, than an (often moſt ca- 
pricious) notion of, and favor for, ſome parti- 
cular leader: with what courage did the name 
of "Charles inſpire the Swedes ?—what ſoldier 
could ſhrink, when backed with the clamour of 
« Cizfar and his fortune ?”.-As ſtrong an inſtance 
now occurs of military ſpirit towering to the very 
heavens from a ſimilar baſis, and fo idly built, 
that the fabric was fitted to no other founda- 
tion: the name of Alcibiades had caught wich 
the ſoldiery, and the ardour awakened by the 
magie of this mere name, inſpirited the who'e 
N to that degree, that from their ſtate of 

abaſe- 
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a 4 humiliation, the Alenia once 
again afſumed the airs of victory. — they von the 
daʒ at Cynoceme, at Cyzicum, at Byzantium 
— they talked of nought but conqueſt, and 
previouſiy to the next defeat of the Spartans, 
they arrogaptly paſſed a vote to cut off the right 
hand of every priſoner they ſhould take: with 
Alcibiades ſucceſs was not be doubted |—Alci- 
biades left bis flect with his lieutenant, Anti- 


cochus ; the hour of engagement was an- 


nounced, - Alcibiades was wanting; — Where 
is our commander? was aſked with an air of 
anxiety. the queſtion. echoed: from veſſel to 
veſſel. the deſpondency was infectious, every 
heart drooped; —at the ſea- fight off the river 
Egos, not a warrior combated with half the 
nerve or ſinew he would have fought, had Al- 
cibiades. been preſent ! 
The Athenian navy was in this laſt conflict 
totally deſtroyed, _.a multitude ſlain, and three 
thouſand Athenians who were taken, ar 
to death; the plea for this ſeverity was 
cruel deſign adopted of mutilating the "wat 
eaptives, had their enemies been victorious; 
thus horrid as this maſſacre ſeems, it carried an 
air of juſtice. The claſſical reader will hereon 
witk 
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with indignation remember, that the clement 
Cæſar practiſe à 'fimilar but more atrocious - 
cruelty on the capture of Uxellodunum; when 
(as himſelf tells us) he cut off the right hand- 
of every Gaul who had been guilty of the love 

of liberty and of his countty! J Ne 
This laſt overthrow was deeiſive, and Athens 
prepared for ſubmiſſion; the Lacedzmonian 
genera! Ly ſander purpoſely ſpun out the negoti- 
ation reſpecting the terms of capitulation, till 
the famine and conſequent diſtreſs within the 
town became fo great, that the people finally 
opened their gates, on ſuch conditions as ſeemed 
equivalent to a diſcretionary ſurrender :—the 
ſhipping was to be given up, or deſtroyed ;.. 
the treaſury to be at the diſpoſal of the conque- 
forz—the walls of this noble city to be leveled 
with the ground;—and laſtly, its commons» 
wealth to be ſubverted, and the odious oli- 
garchy impoſed, —the oligarchy which the 
Athenians ſo deteſted, and had ſpent fo much 
blood and treaſure to overturn in every other 
town of Greece, | 
Sparta detached a guard to — the new 
governors, who moreover bribed to their intereſt, 
three thouſand of the refuſe of the people, 
o ths 
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the more ſecurely to ſport with the lives and 
property of the reſt. | 

Under the tyranny of thirty of the moſt rapa- 
cious and mercileſs men that ancient or modern 
annals have deigned to name, we now behold 
| this once free and flouriſhing people It were 
eaſy in fancy to give a lively colouring to a-pic- 
ture of deſpotic oppreſſion z——let the 8 
imagination take up the pencil unleſs he think 
with me, — that the poliſh and lenity of the mo- 
dern age have rendered ſuch ſubject unneceſſary 
and unintereſting, | 7 
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HOUGH it ſeems little connected with the 
=" hiſtorical diſquiſition 1 profeſſed to be 
the ſubject of my pen, yet am I tempted to in- 
troduce into this atready miſcellantous train of 
effays ſome ſhort inveſtigation of the Anabyſis of 
Xenophon, — Xenophon was an Athenian— 
it is poor excuſe for digreſſion but ic may be 
no incurious reſearch, to follow the Greeks to 
Perſia, and to mark their conduct and courage 
in that country whence in former times, inva- 
fion came upon them in ſo monſtrous and 
formidable a ſhape;—to think of the glorious 
reſiſtance made to ſo tremendous an attack by 
ſo ſmall a number, and then to conſider the 
fortitude and perſeverance of as ſmall a number 
of the ſame country, and exerted with ſimilar 
fucceſs in the very centre of that empire which 

had been the original aggreſſor. 
No where hath Voltaire diſplayed more levity 
ef criticiſm, than in his ſtrictures on this-expe- 
dition 3 
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dition; —ſpall we ſay that he was deficient in 


judgment, or that he wantonly ſacrificed it to 
the vanity of being eccentric, or to a ſportive 
fancy oben we obſerve that he hath ra- 
ther choſen to deſcant on the mercenary at- 
\ tack, than on the glorious and indefatigable 
retrear,—thgt he hath been a frivolous cenſuter 
of a day I march in ſo ſtupendous an under · 
taking. and without argument, and with mere 


paultry ſurmiſe, hath. attempted to reprobate 
the truth of the very writer, who was the very 
leader of ſo ſmall a body of men, through ſo 


vaſt a tract of deſolate or inhoſpitable domain: 
Voltaire hath juſtly indeed obſerved, that 
Xenophon was never appointed to the com- 
mand in chief, but we find his advice always 
given, and as conſtantly followed, and though 
not the general, yet 'may he, not improperly, 
be termed the leader of the ten thouſand. — 
More fingular yet is the Frenchman's account 


he of Cyrus—He' lightly ralks of him, as of a mere 
driveling drunkard, notices ſome obſcure anec- 


dotes, and forgets that our author, in the very 
particular delineation, himfelf has given of the 
character of that prince, hath veſted him with 
bright | a ſeries © of royal accompliſhments, 
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chit we regard” with wonder, the picture fa 
ſtrongly portraited with authentic marks of ve: 
rity, as to force on us a belief of what almoſt 
tranſcends our ideas of excellence, and powers 
r 

When a Spartan army is led forth by a ve- 
teran king, fluſhed with conqueſt, and actuated 
by reſentment, ic may be preconceived that 
ſucceſa will await the enterprize, even when 
directed againſt the moſt numerous tribes of 
the-populous, but enervate Perſia: I can read 
ot, and yet not wonder at, the victories of Age- 
un.. 

But that a number of men, collected from 
diſtant parts, driven by misfortune or crime 
from their paternal hearth, much alienated 
from patriot ſentiments, and long diſuſed to 
their national virtues, ſhould under the predi- 
cament of caſual connexion, recal to mind the 
ſocial ſpirit and unanimity which diſtinguiſhed 
their once loved homes, and form a brotherhood 
in their diſtreſs, faithful in its internal conſti- 
tution, and brave and united in its exterior ef- 
forts ;—that all ſhould fo ſuddenly loſe ſight. 
of mercenary views, and of foreign habits, and 
in a moment recover the ſpirit of old Greece, 

1 0 | and 
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und aſſume the deportment of its independant 
ſoldiery of yore all this ſarely proves how 
deeply was rooted, and of how pure a nature 
was the germe of martial virtue born of repu- 
blican principles and practice. Which no 
ſeaſon could corrupt, no difficulties n. and 
no time obliviate. tm? 

8 Cyrus muſtered his army at Sardis, and 
collecting together the Greeks thereof, entruſt- 
ed them to the generalſhip of Clearchus the 
Spartan: in mere ſportive evolution this body 
of men (ſ.ys' Xenophon) diſplayed à firmneſs 
and impetuoſity that terrified the ſpectatots, and 
even army to which they were auxiliary; thente 
Cyrus had a happy preſage of ſucceſs, and from 
that moment ſnowed the utmoſt deference to 
every ſoldier of fortune who could plead the 
me tits of a Grecian birth: this favourite band 
was during the whole tedious march from the 
"coaſts of the A gean to Aſſyria, enticed, flat- 
tered, promifed, its wantonneſs excuſed, its 
wildeſt pretenſions heard, and its moſt extrava- 
gant demands acquieſced in; — even when tra- 
verſing the vaſt and deſolate deſerts of Aſia, its 
proviſion was well ſupplied, and of good qua- 
lity, and the famifhed Perſian eyed the Greek 
foldicr 
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foldier vigorous from plenty, and even ruddy 
with exceſs; theſe circumſtances ſhould be re- 
membered when we come to conſider them 
forſaken of proſperity, and yet retaining tho 
elation of ſpirit, the pride of worth, the con · 
temꝑt of arrogant authority, and all the haugh- 
tineſs, eaſe and power could give, and pre- 
ſerving theſe qualities of the happy, when op- 
preſſed by the leaden hand of adverſe fortune 
- The hoſtile brothers, Cyrus and Artaxerxes, 
at length met to enter into deciſive conflict for 
the crown: the Greeks performed the part aſ- 
ſigned to them with conduct and courage; 
they charged with a fury and diſcipline that 
nothing could reſiſt, they broke through whole 
phalanxes of -Afiatics, and were victors on the 
firſt onſet, with only one man wounded by a 
random arrow, nor through the whole day of 
battle did they meet with a viciſſitude of ſupe- 
nority, but retired from the field without any 
loſs of conſequence to damp the joys of con- 
gueſt with a tear of regret. 
The oppoſite army conſiſting of twelve hun- 
dred thouſand combatants covered a vaſt extent 
of ground, and victory on the right, implied 
no certitude of the general fortune of the day; 

| the 
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the Greeks remained under arms the whole. ight, 
without refreſhment, and, anxiqus for the, fate 
of the general; on the next morning, came an 


account of the death of Cyrus, and of the rout 
and overthrow of all his forces excepting their 
own, ſingly-unbroken band; without | heſiratir, 
on the Greeks then ſeat to the Satrap Ari- 
æus, who was, lieutenant to, and had rallied 
the fugitives, and recovered ſome remnant of 
the army of Cyrus; and they offered to ſupport 
any claim he might make to the Perſian dig- 
dem; but Arizus deemed it madneſs to think 
of dethroning an hereditary king at the head of 
more than a million of ſoldiers, animated with 
conqueſt. | 10 

Artaxerxes ſent to * to deliver up. their 
arms; ut want them (anſwered Clearehus) 
whether as friends, or as enemies, whether tq 
ſerve him ro to defend ourſelves ;—they af: 
terwards replicd. in a haughtier ſtrain, and re- 
fuſed to even treat until ſupplied with proviſions 
and every other neceſlary, 3 

The mighty Perſian army feared the neceſ- 
Gry of coping. with, the deſperation of theſe few 
brave men; the refreſhment was granted; it 


Was, ni adviſcable. to debbie reachery 
for 
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for force, and to circutvent, and not to com- 
bat with them; nearly were they victims to this 
mean policy of the Perſian, Clearchus and their 
ſeveral other captains being on forme amitable 
pretext allured to the tent of Tillaphernes aer 
thete perfdioufly put to the ſword, © 

It was now that the virtue and perſeverance 
of the Greeks were put to a hardy trial; thoſe 
were ſlain whom habit had taught them to liſten 
to, and to obey z there were none whoſe long 
preheminence in council or in action might war- 
rant attention in thoſe around; Kenophon him- 
ſelf was little known among the troops; —* I 
have heard (faid Cheriſophus) that one Xeno- 
phon an Athenian was with the army, but to 
the hour of this neceſſitous debate, I knew not 
of his particular fortitude and wiſdom : the tale 
of the maſſacre was unfolded; —the warmth of 
reſentment fluſhed each private ſoldier, and with 
unanimity all breathed the voice of defiance 
to the cruel and inſidious Perſtan: the loſt 
captains were immediately replaced with thoſe 
the moſt experienced, and moſt confided in, by 
the troops; and the firmneſs of ſpirit, and na- 
tional attachment of the ſoldiery was ſo great, 
that diſtreſſed and endangered as was this little 


army, 
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ar(oy of ten thouſand men but three hundred 


Thraciaps under Miltocythes, and twenty others 


under one Nicarchus were found baſe enougqm 
to deſert their fellow-ſufferers and accept the 


pPfroffers of Artaxerxes. Cleanot (the chief in 
command) ſummoned a general council, and 
the reſuly of the debate, was a determination to 
force 7 retteat towards their native country: 
nor was it in ignorance of its difficulties that 
they reſolved on this expedition ,—to induce 
them to a diſctetionary ſubmiſſion the rapid 
rivers, and the mountains and deſerts, they 
were to paſs, the exceſſes of climate and fa- 


mine they were to bear up againſt, and fe- 


rocious nations they were every Where, and 
conſtantly to cope with, repeatedly had 
been urged to them, and the account blackened, 
with every horror the extravagance of caſtetn 
eloquence could beſtow. 
| Scarcely had the Greeks truck. their —_ 
when a large detachment under Tiſſaphernes ap- 
peared hovering on their rear; when they began 
to march, the Perſian horſe infeſted them on 
all Gdes, they were galled with their darts, and 
javelins, and being withvvur . cavalry to purſe, 


reſted in paſſive torment, the ſport of an enemy 
wantonly 
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waitonly brave in the ſecurity of his ſpeed: td 
repel theſe incurßons they gave up their bag- 
gage, mounted a choice number of ſoldiers o 
the horſes ; and the next onſet, ruſhing impe- 
tuouſſy from within the hollow ſquare, the7 
chaced back the Perſian cavalry with confuſion 
from the field. The Perſians truly kept them 
in conſtant watchfulneſs, harraſſed them with 
lings and darts, cut off their provender, and 
intercepted their road; but it was an enemy 
they hat been ſo uſed to conquer, that each 
ſoldier was invincible in the confidence built on 
paſt experiment z but nature threatened their 
reſolution with a ſeverer trial ;——they ſaw the 
Tigris pouring a valt and rapid torrent, in- 
tercepting their journey to the weſt; and 

| Northward, whither the only remaining path | 
conducted, appeared the towering mountains of 
the Carduchi,—a bold and untamed nation, 
ſavage in its courage, and of a ſtrength and 
agility ſuited to the rugged country it was to 
defend : Seven whole days were the Greeks in 
their paſſage through this inhoſpitable diſtric, | 

| ſtruggling with every obſtacle which, from the 

| the face of the country, mal belligeranc diſpoſi- - 


tion 
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tion of its inhabitants. might juſtly be. appee- 
hended: rocks were rolled inceſſauily down the 
precipices, and arrows were ſhot from each co- 
vert, of ſuch a length and firmncls as to ſerve 
the Greeks inſtead. of javelins; and they were 
ſent from the bow with a force that broke the 
ſtrongeſt ſhield : ſuch; was the for they were 
to combat with, to diſlodge from heights, to 
break through in paſſes, and every where to 
fight at odds we 

Deſcending from theſe mountains, at e 
foot, flowed the river Centrites, on the oppoſite 
bank was a mighty army, and with it a body 
of the warlite Chaldzi, under the Satrap 
Orontes; and ſtill on their backs poured” the 
arrows of the Carduchi: but the rich plains 
of Armenia courted the ſoldier's eye; he was 
told that the. paſſing of this ſtream was his laſt 
and only difficulty, and that he was to revel in 
the dclightful fields before him, and repay him- 
ſelf for every paſt trouble with unreſiſted pil- 
lage of the effeminate poſſeſſors. Enured to 
danger, and enflamed with hope, the Greeks 
paſſed a rapid and dangerous ſtream, in the 
face of a numerous enemy, and followed by 
another, whoſe ſavage force and intrepidity 


were 
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vw. 6 matid- (or ſuperior numbers, or for ay 
ching. ſave the habirual, cool, valour of 
diſcipline, and high ſpirit of national honor, 
which made this ſmall body of Greeks ſo boldly 
undertake, and ſo ſucceſsfully purſue their ftu- 
pendous defign! Having repelled the moun 
taincers, having croſſed the river, having 1 
the adverſe army, having paſſed beyond the 
fountain of the Tigris, other and new dangets 
awaited them; Teribazus entered into treaty 
with; merely to betray them, but they diſco- 
vered the treacherous deſign previous to the am- 
buſcade, and revenged themſelves with a bloody 
animoſity the perfidy might warrant. 

Nor bold nor inſidious hoſtility, nor the na- 
tural difficulties accruing from a deſert or broken 
country, had apalled the Greek valour and per- 
ſeverance; — but from the heavens a fiercer 
foe came on, and to whom they nearly had 
yielded; Winter with all the ſeverities inci- 
dent to the ſeaſon in a vaſt continental tract, 
chreatened them with cold and famine ;—conti- 
nued ſnows ,obſtrufted their march; the con- 
ſtant white glare deptived many of their fight, 


— night their bodies wete ant = 8 
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Gndals were fropen 40 their, feet, and, their tg 
and fingers mortifiedz many loſt the uſe f cheir 
limbs; ſome had even their ſenſes buried, in age 
neral numbneſs and torpidity, and were, only hy 
force of torment brought back to life many 
bes died; dearth. and cold Kept pace together, 
there was na refreſhment to elate the ſpirits, and 
fortify the blood againſt the bite of the rm — 
deſpondepey caſt 2 gloom aroynd, and melan- 
choly revibrated from face to face, and from 
mind to mind; —till all was horror and I deſpair | 
dom body of the enemy at this moment ap- 
proached,— If we are to die, (ſaid Xenapbon) 
& let us die ſword in hand !!—— few could. be 
| perſuaded to follow him; ; thoſe few, ho bowmeyer, 
were victorious, a and animated with ſucceſs, re- 
rurned + to rouſe and encourage their deſpairing 
brethren — exhorted or compelled. chem 
10 march, and fortunately ſoon arriving at ſome 
rich villages, the army. was preſerved: The 
troops being refreſhed, with their ſtrength re- 
covered their wonted fortitude z the {mall towns 
to which they were indebted for a few days-plen- 
tiful ſupport, not being of extent to ſuſtain 
them for a langer period, they were  neceflitated 
to So Pier nd eder Haaf jo 
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ther mountzinous paſſes renained, and dther 


barbaroud" watribüts to defend them 5 the Cha- 
1ybes," che Tlocht, the Phaſiatit were fuccel. 
Heel) worſted, and the whole country, us it 
were, fought through wich unrernitting bravery, 
till about nine chooſand of the'thiricen thouſand 
Greeks who enliſted under Cyrus, arrived on the 
ſummit of mount Theches, whence diſtovet- 
ing the Euxine ſea, they rended the air with ac · 
clatnations of Joy! Here they pauſed to ſucrĩ- 
fice to their gods, to recapitulate their' troubles, 
bleſs the divine favor,—and ſomewhat too exult 
in the courige/ and conduct which had Extri- 
cated them from each difficulty. If ever the 
ſun none on any multitude, happy without al- 
loy, it was hem its ray gilded the armour ef 
the Greeks,” contending in the ring, the race, 
and other ſportive games,. rejoĩcing in the um- 
wonted celebration. and reminding each other af 
the appendant uſages in their native Greece, 
and hat was ſhowy and what neceſſary, and 
whar might be omitted, and what: was forgot- 
ten hilſt the view of the ſea gladdened 
each eye that caſually turned from the ſports, 
and che anticipation of an caſy, and no longer 
toilſome puſſage homewards Warranted their 
-mirth, and enhanced the felicity of the ſcene. - 
Q 2 Here” 
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cluded, for here ie particular, Renee x — 
At an end: other dangers and difficulties 155 
after indeed attended them, but , moſtly t 
were the conſequence of their own ill cdndutt : 
inſtead of Greeks awakened to. fraternal fenti- 
ments by the rude call of adverſity, we behold 
men ſecure, and. inſolent from ſucceſs : proſpe- 
rity quickly. tranſmuted the patriot, ſoldier, io 
to the mutinous mercenary: They divided — 
they * they ſeparated in ſearch of pil- 
lage, and | whole detachments were cut off; 
they ordained, and they depoſed their lead- 
ers; they entered into alliance, with the Moſy- 
næci; and into ſervice, with Seuthes, Private 
worth may be tutored into excellence by a leſ- 
ſon of miſery and ill ſucceſs, but it too bath 
other reſting place in the natural diſpoſition, 
and in reaſon, and in habit; — public virtue is 
the child of, and exiſts but in adverſity: t—the 

flock. croud together beneath the ſtorm z and 
when the day brightens, ſeparate, and quarrel 
For a werd! 


Whatever ſuperiority may be allowed to che 


" Greeks in eyery other branch of literature, it 
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4 in A mc hy are fler mw "the Tais 
8 looſe and 4 greflive tales of Herodotus 
will bear | no compariſon with the firſt books of 
Livy nor will the more authentic parts of his 
work relative to the Perſian invafjon, raiſe him 


to an equal pitch with the writer of the ſecond 


molt memorable decad of the Punic war ;— 
Salluſt, rather than Tacitus, I think a proper 
parallel to Thucydides, and I heſitate not to 
prefer him over the Greek; nor will the con- 
fuſed compilations of the Sicilian, nor will Xe- 


nophon s fable of Cyrus, or the narrative which 


he calls his hiſtories, at all aſſiſt the Grecian 
cauſe ; — Tacitus alone were an hoſt againſt ſuch 
opponents; Tacitus, Jopine (and with others 


1 may be permitted an opinion) is the beſt of 


all ancient hiſtorians ;--nor do I think that 


' D'Avila (perhaps equal to any modern) can 
well enter into competition with him for the 
palm, 


The military memoirs of Cæſar and of Xeno- 


pbon may be conſidered as a diſtin, and ſe- 


parate branch of literature, and may afford a 


new ſubje& for conteſt and for criticifm ; the 
pretenſions of the Roman and of the Greek are 
_ reſpectively ſtrong, and their different merits 


nay 
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— fabjarh co thd-adncathtiofsth6 
oge, or of the other language and writer | +1 
I. mgean not to enter into a minute) euquiry g 
but as a key to ſuch diſquiſition fhall Obirrve 


that in the Latin work, we have the com- 


 mentagics, of a general veſled with 2 legitimate 
command x—in the Greek, the journal of an 
officer, choſen by, and dependant on his troopꝝꝶ 
the ſpreches of the one, are replete with impe! 
ratorial dignity 3 of the - other; delivered” with® 
the conciliatory arts of argument and conde- 
ſcenſion z. the, oratory put into the mouth of 
others, is by either author happihy introduced, 
and explanatory with reſpect to party and cir! 
cumſtance; (with exception however to the 
ſpeech of Cyrus in the memoirs of Xenophon, 
who though in queſt of the deſpotic crown of 
Perſia, is made to harrangue for Greece and li- 
berty:) accounts of th face of the country, of 


ihe characters of the inhabitants, and even of 


very families were collected, and tranſmitted to 
the great leader in chief, and thence from Cæſur 
we have a.. curious and well authenticated de- 


tail relative to the Gauls, the Britons, and eve- 
ry other enemy; NKenophon is ſuperfcial vii 
_ to any peculiarities of the nations he: 


paſſed 


FN 
Pata thioogh,—his mid was abiteVed ih che 
cafe of thoſe under bis command, but thence” 
we ane better acquainted with the Greek army, 
than with that of Czfar's; Caeſar's attention was 
ever on thoſe he was to attack, to counteract, 
or to oppoſe; Xenophon's on thoſe he was to 
conduct Cæſar is often very citcumſtantial, 
but never diffuſe; Xenophon, were he leſs- 
eloquent, I ſhould call ptolix, without being 
particular: Cæſar gives the characters of men, 
in diſplay of their actions, and of their 
ſpeeches ; it becatne not the dignity of the great” 
Roman. general, to minutely canvaſs the private 
merits or demerits of an individual but Xe- 
hophoty might properly deicant thereon, with 
the nice obſervation of a bye-ſtander, following | 
the bent of philolophic enquiry; the character 
of Cyrus were indeed worthy the pen of CH. 
but a detail of the virtues of Proxenus, 40 
vices of Menon were a more proper ſobject 
far the more private writer: in his portraſture 
of theſe men, and in that of Clearchus, Nenho- 
phon hath ſhown the molt nervous and pointed 
cloqueiice ; che energy of which, is a fine con- 
traſt to the eaſy rhetoric of the ſpeeches, and 


elegant Gmplicity. of diction in che narrative 
which 
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which ſo ſingularly characteriſe theſe moſt beau- 
tiful memoirs. It may be obſerved, that Xe- 
nophon too, hath artfully interſperſed every 
circumſtance which might conduce to the giv- 
ing a faouhbie ides of his own character — 
one Phalinus is introduced deriding him for his 
virtue and his philoſophy; his happy 
per and moderation is hinted at in the e 
tion, that he never had a diſpute with any cher 
captain ſaying once, (and that a trivial o 
wich Cheriſophus; the general idea of his bel” 
very, his religion, and his eloquence is ſtrongly 
marked throughout; every ſpeech himfelf 
makes (if I rightly remember) is evincive "un 


whe 


effectual. the 7:5 Zevo@uu Alypauc i is thus 1 in 
ſacegfion veſted with every accompliſhment ; I 
and through the well-wrought veil of modeſt 


phraſe, is at length diſcoverable the arrogance 
of = we and virtuous, but vain man.) 
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8 . no part of wiſdom, cher whit we 
ſeek to be wiſer, we neglect to be better ?.— 
it well that the, ſtudy. of virtue is proſcribed 

ſchools of philoſophy; and philoſophy. e- 
Forks to the experimenter of phyſics, to the vir 
ſionary ſyſtematic, or to the idle hoarder of 
ſhells and prodigies ? were it not right whilſt we 
mſtru& the intellect, to meliorate the mind # 
—and as we elevate the human underſtanding, 
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and fit it for ſeridus and deep diſquiſition, would 


it not be uſeful to direct that ſpirit, of reſearch. 


to odjects that belong to ſocial humaniey 
to the love of the neighbour, the 


reſpect of 


law, and the adoration of God? to teach 


the man the duties of each relative ſituation, 


and make him know more, but to the purpoſe 


of his more duly fullfilling the end of his being 
here on earth ? Is the academic diſcourſe of no 
uſe, but to give food to vanity,—to afford the 
diſciple means of becoming arrogant in learning, 


and 
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ind from the very perfection of bir Aecbtwpl 
ments: ſec loded from that philatthropy Kuma: 
tity preſeribes, too proud for that deferetice ſo- 
ciety demands. and . that hog 
lity his religion inculcates ? and Dns 

As the ſpirit of the enquiriſts into nature hath 
ſoared" to the heavetis; and left the werteRteTit 
globe leſs accurately explored . ſo do we' give 
up che ſtady of ourſelvee, for that of the things 
of che world ; and become knowing, in what 18s 
known with little uſe, and ſurely with muck 
detriment, whilſt the hour hath been tightly 
paſſed; in which the conſtitution of reafon and 
paſſion ſhould have' been given irs proper habits, 
and the mind have been, when enlarged, at the 
ſame time formed to a moral fitneſs, under every 
cafualty of ſeaſon and eircumſtan ce. 

Are we not aſhamed when poſcfſed of the ag- 

gregate experience of fo many ages, to be leſs 
happy in ourſelves} and leſs beneficial to our fel- 
low ereatures, than many of lefs enlightened 
times Ate we not doubly ahamed, when with 


the advantages of a ſuperior moral, and of mote 
authentie roles of conduct, we demcan ourſel 9 


wich leſs virtee here, and leſs fortitude on out 
paſtage to hereafter, leis yirtue in life, and leſs 
fortitude 
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fortitude-in death . Fot who. of this degene · 
rate age hach Red, or ſhall die, like Spctates 7. 
-The...ſages-,of the (higher, anciquity hed; been 
attentive 40 nature, and ſome had been vitonarys 
and ſome ſubtile; — ſome had been inquiifitiveg” 
and had diſcovered ſomething and all had been 
arrogant, and boaſted much; they pretended to 
intuitign, rather than to reaſoning —ſtated an 
ſertion, prelumed an hypotheſis, delivered a 
moral apothegm,—and were ſanctied to poſte- 
rity : but it was not extravagance of fancy, or 
hardy hood of enquiry, or quaintneſs ot poſition 
that ſeemed laudable in the judgment of Socra- 
tes Wander not (faid he) into what is fo- 
« reign to thy being, but learn to know thyſelf x. 
and to deſerve well of thoſe, . with whom you 
« live,” and of him, by whom you were . 
here on earth. * 

The memoirs wrote by X-oaphon are, Per- 
haps, the moſt valuable and ſterling little work 
antiquity hath bequeathed us: the pointed par- 
ticulzrity of the dialogue, the ice the con 
ſltency throughout all concur to authenticate 
the relation; . and therein, What a portraiture af 
Socrates ! We find him not indeed as in Plato 
employed in the inveſtigation of abſtract beauty 


or 
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Z 2 rendered « . and captivating 15 
| iche n manner in which Xantippe j is diſmiſſ 5 
and the churliſn reproof to Cebes on his pre- 
ſuming to object to a poſition of his maſter, ſhow 
him in the light, of a ſurly cynic, rather 
than in that, of a philanthropiſt modeſt, in his 
aſſertions, though confident in his hopes:  Xe- 
nophon hath given us a picture of the gentle 
and virtuous friend to mankind; he hath ſhown 
him not only eſtabliſhing a proper ſentiment of 
religion and morality, and laying down principles 
of what is juſt and what is good, and what, our 
duty under each' known, and each caſual rela- 
lation; but his little offices of humanity too 
are particularized, and the narrative authenti- 
cited by the very names of thoſe, whoſe diſtreſs 
was alleviated, or vices eradicated by his leſſons 
of prudence and virtue: Lamprocles is gent 
Iy reproved for his want of filial piety, and in- 
duced to aſk forgiveneſs of his mother; — Chæ- 
recrates is prevailed on to cheriſh his brother's 
virtues forget his frailties, and bury all un- 
Kindneſs in the tender recollection of the paſt 
Joys 


A ] 


joys of fraternal 570 0 17 5175 old Eutf ers 
2 adviſed : and ſup the rich Crito 


s perſuaded to 92 ro poor byr honeſt 'A Ar- 
e and t to prefer Hir in þ is ſe rvice ; and 
Piodorus is * ;ed to honour wit is K. 
thip, and ſupport the g d but 1 Her- 

mogenes; vice he chaſtiſes, and folly "he de 
OR he faritizes the fop, and he even cöhde- 
ſcends to reclaim the oben Epigen nes every 
diſciple comes from the "Intercourſe" a witet „ Ur 
a better man.“ Int MP AIRING ABNOTN? % 2 
1 "When the accuſation of Nclitus was impend- 


n 


written or "ſtudied "elle e wherefore 
(ſaid Hermogenes) do you trifle away the pteci- 
ous hour in deſultory diſcourſe, and not think 
of ſome anſwer to the arguments of your accy- 
"ſer, or ſome plea to the favor of your judges ? 
chat anſwer (replied Socrates) hath been the 
' buſineſs of my whole life. of a long life 
throughout, ſtrictly conformable tu juſtice and 
piety l to this idea he firmly adhered, confided 
in his virtue, and ſubmitted to the event with 
a reſignation which could ꝓrreed from nought 
but à ſound faith in the being and goodnefs of 
the 5 ever ſuperimendiag God. 
Rog oo 36 analoge zb ber Sd ni Fhbeugh 


þ es i he O:or ET {ACAD phAVOf » Plat. Tard. 


thentic with reſpect to the argumentative part, 
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Though che dislagve with > Orits': probably 
never paſſed, yet the alli a Cb 9 
bably made —though the long detail of 
Phrdon to Echecrates is 'dowbrlefily bet "ity- 


(for nor was Plato preſent, nor could even 
Plato (if preſent) have claſſed and related 
a ſecond hand ſo prolix and ſubtile a courſe 
of argument) yet is the eſſay in tnany parts 
curious from the anecdotes interſperſed, and 
through the notoriety of which, Plato probably 
thought to give a genuine ſtamp to the philoſophi- 
cal parts of his treatiſe :=among theſe may be 
remarked—* the obſervation 'of Socrates with 
reſpe& to pleaſure and pain, when his fetters 
were knocked off,'—* his verſification of the 


fable of Eſop; the ſacrifice to Eſculapius, 


and many other circumſtances, among which 
-ought neyer to be forgotten, the kind ſmile and 


bleſſing he beſtowed on his executioner, whoſe 
lowering eye could not refrain a tear, when he 


held forth the deadly cup to ſo good and wiſe a a 


« To me (exclaims Xenophon) his death 


* itſelf ſeems a demonſtration of how much he 


% was beloved of the Gods! who cut off the 


A few a burthenſome hours of life, 


* and 


| 239. 1 | | 
1 do the — granted lm 
* che eaſieſt of deus 2&4 1 baia von 
Such was the wiſdom, and. ch the mag 
« gagiming.pf; this man, that I ever; muſt ne- 
« member, and nemembering. ever laud ic z 
* and if, in future times, any who are friends 
to xirtue, and to the virtuous ſhall boaſt ac 
% quaintance, with a better and with a mare 
* uſeful, member of ſociety, than was Socrates, 
+,,-—I, heſitate not to pronounce: him the firſt 
K ane e of mortals. 
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- . times of the” republics in order to 
ſpeak impartially, I ſpolce but little of in- 
dividdals: —nay.—1 teſtified my diſapprobation 
of the writer who ſhould degrade a commu- 
Snity, by a ſelected inſtance, and dtawiog the 
attention of his reader from the characteriſtes 
of 2 great nation, to the character of à great 
man, ſeem to bid him remark tranſcendant virtue 
as an exception, and not a rule reſpectint thoſe 
times, I think I was right; the whole pęaple 
during the Perſian wars, ſeemed ſo united in their 
purſuit of what was good, and what Was great, 
that to praiſe one, 'ſeemed,-injuſtice, to. all; 
«but this galaxy of bright and excellent quah- 
Bes, wherein to diſtinguiſh, and fax on, any 
one more bright and more excellent than the 
ll . ſo difficult for the eye, gradually loſt 
its indiſcriminate,” luſtre, and became a conſte}- 
5 — of leſſer and of greater wy 185 
proportion. to che Nimpels . of the 115 
an 


Hons, aug sf icuous e 


—.— 
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be 7 
e cit tention to their Pb 


thus my regard (1 perceive) hath of late unwa- 
' rily been drawn from a confideration of the 


whole, teh its mort particular and huminous 
ſpots: Jooking back on my comment, 1 find 
it from time to dime, amending more and more 
_  to-individennt names and to characbers be 
further 1 proceed, the mote, I foreſer, I Gull 
thus deviate from the principle 1 at frſt laid 
down - bur this deviation, originates it not in 
— 
3 ter ie pid ati tt 
nes under the eyranoy of the Oligarchy ; cruel- 
ty and oppreſſion had foon proſcribed of driven 
into exile the beſt of the citizens ; and ſcattered 
_ thevogh” the neighbouring ſtares,” they were 
idly bewailing the loſs of their country: In 
_ theſe times, ſays Nepos, (and I think he might 
Rave faid it of all times) good men wer 
more int linable to hatangue, than to fight for 
fiberry * fuch converſation however is bot with- 
vir {ts cone q vente i the mind is thereby moved 
frows' its pafllve ſtate; and may thence forward 
. bog not ge premier 
a 2 
* Thraſybulus, 


— 


Auetler 


e I 5 of ſome renown le 

eloponneſia ſian Fab. was ee 
dike FR 0 alten Felice in The be 
g ge | other tate of importance wr 293701 
villing @.xeceive « and cheriſh the Athenian fu- 
gives). che Etirpation of 4. People ho had 
0 long balanced the empire of Greco ſeemed a, 
frelude $6. the uncontroulable dominion of be 


YEA Fe anf e en PIR. 


croachm ents parts, gained » faxor to to thoſe. 
= alone e had ſeemed. equal to the ; oppoligg her. 
pretenſion ;—thus others, belides, dap 
chens, milhed,” and ſome were ready, to. abet, 
the reſtoration, 0 of the republic * and ot once e again ger 
it up. ig. Haile rivalſhip worth age oo: 
Pelopgonale,. $1315 00-210 £/ 10287:2q09! DIA 
Ahe, temper of. men, ag. in, that ſtate U 
ogthing Hatt a. firſt mover focmed, wanting gap 
Phra hulus had the dexicrigy 19; engage, A 
eeurags>40-lead forth, Evegty followers, ag; & 
Gakicmand: deſperate expeditigs y and zbe ArIt 
wheel being ahus, touched, the whole machine 
ve ighly Ip motion 3 hall, par iflping 
oh. in the dept. Of, intern furpriaed a forgeſo 
ip, . — . 


the. £0, ia. 
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Alle Kane me of fuctes ee til bers 
they marched 6 on to che Piræeus een 
Munychia ;—met, and defeated the weren 
forces of the Oligarchyz—llew two of the chiefs, 
and ctoſely laid” ſeige to the reimainder, who 
diſtruſtivg their venal dnl fear for wager 10 
Lateline”? | 6 7 , a 

"The incertitude and vanity of our 
and favourite maxims, appeary on every bat 
into, and long inveſtigation of ſucceſſive and. 
dependant events: what opinion appears ſo 
inconteſtable, as chat the; variance of leading * 
men, whether of ſtats or army, is of the moſt 
fital tendency to thoſe under their command! 
Lyfander' ſer out with an adequate force to d. 
pel the party of Thraſybulus, and replice*the' 
Oligarchy in u firmer, and mort — 
relgnty; Pauſanias the king of ' Sparta, eme 
the'renown, and feared the growing authority off: 
bye, and going brat br 


Lf * 


5 * 4 2 
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r66h\Gecleaid iy the eee ition, ugh (hu; 
ue ot counteracrintz, and vering dude tivah” 


Wittrbeid the för, treated with the exiles;+and© 


permitted the reinſtation : of the eommoa eat. 
W 
a R 2 the 
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gang. 


—ů— humbled. the _arrogative- of che 
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<8 dete gf his gs ko 4 19 
moligy of be generals ur, er 
eich, a-fem years from. the 5pgcds, whew 


the late of Sparta was bene dowp, and mecaces 
with; ueves.Gefiruction” by: the Theban, that; it 
ta the intetpoſition of Athens, 
rhoſe power to ſave, and good vin 60 inter- 
phlerm—had never beta, but fot whe diſſentiqns 
of Hauſanias and Lylander |, r. 
„he, pu, as; e | ihe wen 
purged indeed of many grok and noxious bus 
mute, but a2 ver ef a weak ard, tremaſguꝝ 
frame ; adverſity, chat beſt. preteptor, had, er 
ftoyed, ue ubgrofitable leſſon x penury, had 
dhe, habit of difipation, and datgerz, 
the btavy band of poyenty, had <nureyl the 


tes; they far out ane wichout partialigics 


any; drwagogue te kad them pa 


tne, mp eue de mp or rae 


dagen Wer gems, uahniy very Dipping was de 
ed ng wust td 
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Tebtychidec, ehe do of the deer Pine 
wis faſpeRted to be the Fruit of ber timmy v 
Alibiatits,' und with the help bf * E/ Heteler 
deu vatripht up, add well <xptalitd; ns f 
legitimated i in favor of his uncle Agel e 
<6Hfeious of the doubtfut right by which te field 
he crown, Tolight by an Uiitnated Cds; "WS 
dra the attention of men from his title, & RP 
mti; aud make hot, why, U 
 vidde#" the ſcepiie of Sparta, che [cope of B 
RrVathbh :* Ly finder "had andicipited the ce 
of Hüreh From: Stece; bot An Sehne 
a dec a Incxhauftible'fctd"of abe 
Aid thither ne directed the War. The + Sener 
Sg, VP bw herr Fritz, & ſirotic 
of diverting "tie fhotiii, feht Edith" iter 8 
intrig be dich every Grecian city Uf Tipo tract, 
| and to ittelte chend tc höſtilirieg Wick e 
8 was a fivorabte" eile for MAKING of "RE 
damn bak of That Hrügttry Kate f- A Tuptüre WAP 
ea" Fo? ut! an che Free br Garth" ans 
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| S325. © 
Thebes; and many other flates received the / ad- 
vice and money of Perſia with approbation: 
Athens chad at this period readopted ſome no · 
tions of the patriot virtues of ber anceſtry, 
and admitted not the arch- briber of Rhodes 
"within her walls; but the opportunity of railing 
hkaerſelf, with all Aſia, as it wete, to help ber, 
and in her turn to ſet her foot on the neck of 
"thoſe wh0 had treated her ſo harſhly in ber:mo- 
ment of "diſtreſs, flattered too much her ambi- 
tious hopes, and ardour for revenge, for her to 
reſiſt the invitation: an honorable ptetex t or 
intermeddling was eaſily found Thebes had 
opened her gates to the Athenians in exile, and 
the Athenians from gratitude voted an offenſive 
and defenſie alliance with Thebes, ,whor Mas 
connected en eren with che 
Perſian. 8 5 4090 obus 
6130 e e eee 
Into ſiilar meaſures, till the ſocial league be- 
cam of ſo great extent, and importance, chat 
Sparta 10 oppoſe its -progreſs, wos heceſſitated 
#9 recall its troops from-Aſia; Ageſilaus with 
regret obeyed the ſummons ; r he had, gone 
 '9cnough, 4e irtitate ih King of ,Perſa, and had 
not voor Fropgh to eee of gs 
2G * | O_ 3 


„ , co 2.oact he 


. hiv/-enpeditio Had ahejefeRiof w:108- 


niſtryg to concihate the- Aſiatics wich Athens; 


rather than chat of an amament tos humble © | 
het Sparta h bar 


Coon profited ef the junctuie tb cν:t 
- imfelf with Pharaabazus ; he had not ens 
country ſince the reſtoration oi the demuc y 
Alls behaviour in the laſt ſea-Gght with Ly ander, 
- had rendered tis integrity or courage ſulpedted, 
and under.theſe--circuraſtances he thought pro- 
eee till a favorable oppor- 
favomof the people, and reviſiting} his Ratal 
- {por wich advantage and glory; he had ſo far 
ingratiated himſelf with Pharnabazus, that he 
entruſted him avith the. cammand of the Jonian, 
and other provincial detachments of the Perfian 
[> lect y- pffthe.city-Cnidusy a city of che Carian 
Doris, nearly oppoſue to Rhodes, lay the united 
' naval, force:of the Spartans; Conon came up 


with, ottacked; dofented, and deſtroyed. or diſ- 


ad led ae beſt of the ſuippingi . Honor once 
again rook poſt by che Acheniun flag. and Fame 


A8 wumpeted bum ine proc the 1 
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aha republic vas ae WO7Ptaug hh; 1; 
Sunne the proveſa ef i bedienenden ae 
generalſhip of Ipbierates t. Sven ad tee 
long years gf maſk continued cisil wand 
mann that were Herevleas force might be c 
rexaſteg.. by: gextericy,—thas, in a word, there 
N of- war; and this ingenious: people 
nm i be the firſt, who turned this, as well 4 
every other. ert, to its proper account, Iphi 


* 


crete had, fo. diſciplined, 40 amel, and d l- 
&ryced every ſoldier of his army, chat the oiti· 
zen who had ſeen ſervice, under- his. command 


| was valued thereon, and thereafier received an al- 


vanced pay. under the title of an Iphictateaſis': > 
Chabrias. too. was another great maſter bf ce, 
ton, and every other military ſcigngr, undo 
in this, war, by a fimple, -new;, and heespected 
2 put a ſtop to tho career af:Agetilaus | 

at. the the head of the whole Sparcan army, | clired- 
with vidory,, ang in the. —— bi 
ee theſe penerak, wore 


j ben in company ih 
<4 ber, they. had ipdordy' han Pe dy: 


Dercylidas.s, but int pet detachment; bad! 
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Eobons wiiving wich the mHoſtey aid fects af! 
Peas din period webe eh Watts or Abet 
from ihas moments pars cedei Ib Ht of 


preduſipn;camhrondeſodnded 05 weiten Saule 


antk durable. teten ©! after imuch negiitittidh tie 
genarl pence cnled thut af Antalcidas 160K pldee; * 
and! Berüag thePeloponeſe;' und its opPDOffeE. 
univerſally aꝶrerdito ebnchtione of ay, eher 
lang orimueh attended to. A nd Ded ow aps 
-Theoreighcof the ferce, and almoft contiived,” 
civil broil 2incGreece had fallen moſt henviy G 
Spama aud Athens, und on ſuch petty cities 48 
werecnov of .ſafficient conſequence" to be treated 
with-deference'\and care by the great mäſtef-re- 
pubiles x /anvrher; an intervening rank df mies. * 
whoſe alliance was'ſufficictitly important to e 
conſideration; and whoſe firength was flick as to 
enlure ſaſe anc Honovible ene bel 15 


ihe comending/and pridcipal parties, theſe ſecom 
a vely thinted bp," ind eich 
au aj ai 2uοn Dix 5 Bod £203 dt 
20:77 


IL oage 

whycedgured on the theatre of diiſtury 'in/forne 
chief and leading partk·( w 1g 1561 

Olynthus in Thrace was among thoſe*whith 
tad grown fo heavy of late in the balanct of 
ſovernignty; all the cities of the viciney wele 
within its juriſdiction; and Amyntas:complained 
40 Greece, that half his Macedonia and even ũts 
capitol Pella, had yielded to che forces or in- 
triguęes of this encroaching, neighbour i: A con- 
ſiderable army was feat from Sparta under the 
conduct of Eudamidas, to equipoize the ſcale of 
power in thoſe parts j this he effected but 
ſcarcely was this new excreſcence lopt, hen from 
the very blow another hydra - head ſhot forth and 
breathed defiance, and even menaced deſtruction 
to the aſſailant. 51,3 2142 000% eee 
Phæbidas in his march to tcinforce odamidas 
in Thrace, ſtopt on his way to-profit: of a com- 
motion in Thebes. and aſſiſt  and-eftablifly the 
oligarebic party, and he left a detatahment to 
protect the ,uſurpation,: The: enterpriae of Helo- 
Pidas, who ſurprized and maſſac red the Spartan 
.monyealth, - embroiled bis country" with the 
Jardly conquerots of Athens ; unexpectediy it 
proyed equal to the conqueſt; and Sparta, in 


{ eg6 J | 
be turn was. 1b arcmble. fot her domininn;"fap 
her country, for ber enen 
iſtence. gagrr's en 477101 emo. = 
% The Athenians were deſirous of ſetting quiet 
ſpectstors of the contention, but the fooliſn out- 
nage of Sphodrias who treacherouſly but wainly 
made an attack on the hayen of Athens, in- 
fringing che treaty wich the Eacedæmonian 
forced the Athenians into a ſeparate treaty with 
Thebes, and they prepared to join in a vigatous 
attack on the common aggreſſor. Ag 4 
No once again, a fleet was, equipped from 
the Pirgeus; - Chabrias and Timotheus its 
——— where ſucceſsful; the 


— — and took Coreyra, and coalting 
che peninſula, at various Jeſcants ener 
en aich waſte the country, . 
The Thehan however rea ping all the oy 
une they war, and throwing. mare than the 
proportional weigat thereof on the allies, Athens 
in diſguſt ſeemed inclinable. ta treat, and giving 
up 2 conteſt vhich ſhe had entered into hut 
from neceſũty, to recut to a tranquil purſuit of 
population, of arts, and of the tecovety of chat 
ee which had once rendered her ſo rich 
3 ' * | and 


Ct 


4 Aabantige, and 4 trea [T1221 treaty "was on 
And Ne bedr ergab ge bete cen 
| A Bop Salts. * 1115:0412801979. 39112712 221 0? 
2p fights Hf Hos" tw prifectic” ths har. 3 
fr * ume fpirited till in the field of Fe 
69! tht geit ind (more than Bret” thatf good 
citizen Epaihinondas by a ſige d Valiant — 
doct roured'” and complestiy ' Vihquithed' te 
Spartans with an army leſi numero this” tax 
on; elated with ſo noble 1 victory Over to 
prople uſed to deſpiſe all odds, ud af 
how many, but; where their enim twerr, t rOπταꝰ 
edict ſo:bright a conqueſt the Ten Pre 
ehimed it rich exdltation throwghbur Groves! 
atul invited each city to partake in th humilic 
ation of the haughty diſciples of Þyeurgus, and 
ſhin in the abaſement of thoſe who: had fo Tong 
Athem igve the herald of faccely! but 1 ph 
ernten: ig ab rater er beter bet k 
ther Sparta" Aaund de artacRta Bir ehe 
Phitbes'6ppaled3 tlie diem derer of Spaftt 
At" axceffibn' ef RP territbries to- Thebes "WW 
erde ener ddt its Power, Ae _ 


goo! 
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dcheld de roger of Sparte foread erer der 
2 d over the fave of Greece, and des 
oy ch the deſttvction of Sparu would the 

d. agother, quarter foch another deſo· 
lafjon of the. liberties, of the atts, of the fee in: 
tercqurſe, and af every oder bleflng of ſociery 
Þ 8, full aGembly, it was concluded neceſfary 
.obviate the growing power of Thebes, und 
ngworhen no. other city was willing to engage in 
w dſſtxaſaſul an alliance Athens voluntarily pro- 
ſexed Mendſbip and fuccodt to che Lacedamee 
niana and Iphicrates- accordingly nber, 
with an army t their aſſiſtanee- 
aadd ot long: after, in the Gs baue af 
Mentines withr. the heroe Epamninondas fell the 
geeastne of / hip, newly ambyuous.: counrrmens 
The, Thebans, by the advice, of; zbeir dying, g- 
neal, foremept the. hopes of empire far 3 welk 
timed and boangrable, peace which. generally way 
mne ingen agg With,, A. particular, readineſs; by 
Aghgngy, el be equal power and. ys aire 
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ee fol, ſcetned virtually ſetutes. Uy *Hi 
very armiſtice. eo At L ibilnon 
Each great und leading ſtate of Oreret had 
mts: turn, known: the viciſſitude from power 
to humſliation, each ' had dearly ried à ſhorts 
Rvect triumph with the lom of its trenſure; and 
of the flower of its citizens; every ſpeech abho® 
tent of War, -was echoed by the groans of the 
widow or the orphan; the peace might no-˖. 
therefore, be preſumed permanent. whilſt the pub- 
lic ruin and private misfortunes gave every argu⸗ 
ment for i, its full weight, and a-moſt fror. 
able bearing. Peace, hewever, like, 4 feaſt 
long untaſted, and theh gluttontd on to exceſs; 


brought on oo corruption, and A, hole train 


4 3 3 


never again to be required ; 255 ave themſelves 
to habits that incapacitated t e for future 
Aber; the fund ſet apart to any unforſeen ex- 


jgencies o of the public, was voted for public dif 


ſipation, and their late brave anch fucceſsfol ge# 
eraks, diſregarded by the people; and carped 

ar by the demagogues, fled from envy and dif- 
| 'and ſettled in diſtant" parts Conon ft 
ns „ Tphicrates' in Thrace, "Tint6theus at 

WKN ts Leſbos 


Ta 1 


Lefbas, and, Shapes ig Sigwum, Liule was 
conſidered that a warlike mien, and ati.attenting 
and. fir policy were the beſt ſuretics for th adn» 
tinuanee of that ſtate of tranquillity ſo much 
and ſo ill enjoyed: the reſt of Greece ſeemet ton 
much enraptured with the ſame indolence, or tog 
much exhauſted. to attend and profit of the weak», 
neſs which ſupineneſs or luxury ſhould produce 
among others; and it was not pre- oonceived 
chat a ferty northern prince might, as he did. 
break through the obſtacles that oppoſed him, 
and come with a force irreſiſtable to the enervate 
Giecians, and in à ſhort time amin thas ſores 
reignty, nee 
conteſted. 
Our Athens was in particular lulled n 
maſt ſupine ſecurity ; attack was ſo little thought 
of, that every proviſion for even defence was: 
diverted to ſome other channel ; their generals, 
as we obſerved, lived in a fort of voluntary ex- 
le 4, their army and ſhipping were left to wreck, 
and ruin, and the funds applicable ro their ſup- 
port, waſted on ſcenery and actors. 
Nor were other great cities leſs yotaries of: cor 
tuptive caſe ;--nor was even Sparta without infee · 
tion 3 Lyfandet had brought home the gold of 
20d. 1 | Perſia, 
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Perks, and ſpoils e Athens j—Antaleidds their 
 ambaſſador- to Perſia, on the late peace} to di- 


dert the great king, danced a far 


iband,—ard 


buffooned the heroiſin of Lbnides,—Ctn we 
r | 
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HE people of Athens, from the inaQs 
vity of the neighbouring ſtates, ' drew a 
falſe concluſion favorable at once to their love 
of dale? and to their ambition of power: as tha 
the moment of ebriety gives a tranſitory force; 
and even to the worn-out rake affords a ſenfa- 
tion of yigour not much diſſimilar to that of a 
robuſt and healthful conſtitution, or if diſeri- 
minate, yet differing only in a ſhow of ſuperior 
heat and impetuoſity z ſo, the Athenians inflated 
with luxurious and unmoleſted enjoyment, aſ- 
ſumed the haughty deportment of high and in- 
vincible authority, and treated their dependants 
with ſuch indignity and oppreſſion, as drove 
them to a defiance, and to a trial of that force 
which had ſo wantonly been exerciſed upon 8 
w hilſt in paſſive ſubmiſſion, 
The city of Byzantium, and iſles of Chios, Cos, 
Rhodes, and various other places, conſpired to 


humble the arrogance, and preſcribe ſome l- 
ba S 2 mits 


1 2389 
"ies to thi jUrifdiftion, of the overcign"repub= 
| net this,” commonly called * the ſoctal War, 
ras bot of ſhotr duration; Chates feht tö cha- 
| ſe the iſlands, tranſgreſſed the authority of his 
e 1 :ogpt by making a deſceat on the cvaſts 


Tonia, and aſſiſting the rebel Satrap Artaba- 
"208, againſt the king of Perſia z wha" ittitdted 
by the unprovoked attack, menaced Attièa, 
with an invaſion, the mote formidable, as it Was 
a. this period at variance with the better, 'battifly 

"with the naval, part of its common rriburaries : 
the threats of the Perſian king brought on an 
immediate treaty between Athens and its depen- 

dencies, and the peace ſoon aſter concladed, 

Save them unprecedented rights and privileges, 

eſtabliſhed on the neceſſities and fears or the 

_ maſter-ſtate, 

Other circumſtances too influences the Ae 
_ © pjans to put an end to this war at any rate; 
"Ehabrias, their moſt experienced coramander, 
© Had fallen at the attack of Chios 3 and the de- 
|  figns of Philip hitherto conducted with the moſt 
| wary policy, and covered with every art of | in- 
rrigue and negotiation, were now ſufficiently 
opening to view, for even the blindeſt ro have 


tome glimmering of the ſcope to vides they di- 
fected, 
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rected, 2nd ſome apprebeatan of dg ruin chat 
muſt enſue : Athens more particularly. had gea- 
tan to take alarm; fome of the fow relits. of 
her once powerful empire were ſcattered, on the 
| confines of Macedon, and its kings firſt object 
Was, the ſejzure of theſe ſeveral frontiers of bis 
dominion, to ſecute, as well as to enlarge | "is 
own, tegritories, previous to an ayowal of his 
more . ambitious purpoſes ; unfortunately it 
might have turned out for him, that many of 
theſe, barrier towns were appendant to the ſoye- 
. Teignty of Athens ——unfortunately I fy — 
for h had that degenerate ſtate, inſtead of ſeeking 
arguments for its laſcivious indolence, been ma- 
turely watchful over the motions of Philip; 
| awakened by his attack on its own particular 
rights had it interpoſed, and given a rimely ſop- 
port to its cities; or at firſt, had it accepted 
the proffered alliance of Olynthus, this plotting 
monarch checked on his firſt outſet, had not 
thenceforward dared to meditate his extenſive 
2 ſchemes of conqueſt and command. The Athe- 
_nigns amuſed and lulled into a fond ſecurity by 
the intrigues of Philip, and foothed by his pro- 
_ teſtations at the very time he was mutilating 
their empire, and undermining their deareſt i in- 
3 tereſts, 
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dime a vicious | luxury « can abaſe the, uder- 
- [1 F vs 4 ö 40 ' * - 10 } * * 
-as well as ſpiric of a brave 9 25 
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5 Amphipo was one of thoſe cities „ which A- 
nll tag Jt loſt” during the Peloponneſian war, 
and which from the clofe of that conteſt, had 
refuſed to recognize its pretenfions ; With the 
repoſſeſſion of this city Philip ſti! ſoothed | and 
cen them z he Promiſed i it them i in exc ange 
the Olynthians ; ; he himſelf then entered, into 3 
compact with the Olynthians, and ſeizing Pyc- 


pw * 


na. and Potidæa, made a preſent of them to his 


43448 


new allies ; ſtill he found means to conciliate 
the; Athenian afſembly Z finally be ioveſted 
Amphipolis, and had the addreſs to perſuade 
the people, or rather they had the ſtupidity to 
be perſuaded, that the expence and dangers of 
this ſiege, were incurred merely on their account, 


91706 


and that the fruits of its ſucceſs were to he 
theirs: | his attack at length on the Cherſoneſe 
admitted not of prevarication; and Chares with 
a ſmall force was ſent to oppoſe. his progreſs; in 
thoſe Parts 3: Cerſobleptes the rightful ſoyereign, 
tue up his pretenſions thereto, in favor of Ar 
100 thens; 


\ 
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an 
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5 ot WO vt” C Honea edu 
ens Cardia its c apitpl, , hojfted 
5 


1 5 3 of Philip, x wha, having EY 5 


— 2 


J 4 


rgæus, his competitor for the chr rope of M. 
cedon, and | having been victorious i in, iytia, in 
Theſſaly, and i in Thrace, doubted nor wich 5 
footing, place i in the Cherſoneſe, of ſoon maſter ter. 
ing too the reſt of that peninſula. i 


Methone was beſieged by this enterpri rprizing 
and politic warriour z—— Athens debated and 


voted aſſiſtance ;——the time ſpent in debate 
ou1d have been the hour of action; the allt 
ance came,—but it came too late. 3 
Pagaze was inveſted ;—again Athens voted. 
ſuccour ;—and again from its dilatory progreſs, 
that ſuccour was truitleſs, ＋ 


An account arrived, that Heræum, the key 
to the city of Byzantium, whence their cammer- 


cial' riches, whence their very neceffarieyatid 
and proviſions flowed, was attacked and reduced 
to the laſt extremity the Athenians in che us 
moſt alarm, voted fubſidy, ordered lexies, and 
von the news of Philip's falling ſick, couns 
zermanded thoſe ſubſidies and thoſe levies, and 
fell back ia their priſtine lethargy, x. 
1 However flattering the munificence-of Philip 
had been ro the Olynthians, that people could 

247% not, 


82 


_-00q 903 ist & 262 10 

not, vithout apprehenſion, t behald. this grow ing 
power, ſtep by ſtep, encircling their whole rerri- 
| In —4 tory 's their 1 immunities feemed dependant on | his 
21 Mere very city, exiſting from mere 

"' fulferance: it was deemed firting in time to ſecure 
ſome, potent and intereſted ally to obylate the 
danger, which the now conſpicuous ambition of 
theirencroaching neighbours ſeemed to warn them 
of the approach of; Philip apprized of their policy, 
anticipated t the attack, with a declaration: That 

he would have Olynthus, or loſe Macedon:? 

to Athens this people then a ſecond time ſent an 
embaſſy, to proffer their friendſhip, to plead 

their common intereſts, and rouſe the people to 

a juſt ſenſe of their own loſſes, and future dan- 
85 * Well, n Demoſthenes) there is 

$ — $5.7 eln no 
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* 


4 O late it hath been as uſual to load a work with au- 
Qorities, as a miniſter with credentials ;—z cuſtom I never 
-cauld fee tho uſe of, (except to catch the eye) for thoſe 
bo are deeply learned, will readily diſcover the errot, 
orance, or falſification of the author, and thoſe wha 
are not, would be little wiſer, were the margit# to be 
crouded with a whole claſſic catalogue. In this chapter, 
. however, I have pointed out the /parſim excerpta from 
Demoſthenes, as the reader deſirous of recurring” to the 
beguties of the original, might have ſome trouble from the 


263 ] 
« no further excuſe for rr - the pub- 


«lic eil ;—long,—l6ng h ave YE MttiiredJ". 
40 oh that the Olynthians were but detadked from 
« Philip f/ the very event hath occurred; 0m , 74 
« nay, even exceeded your fondeſt wiſhes Tor — « 
„had they taken up arms it out inſtigativn,' £8. 5. 


they would have been, (they thethſ&Ives 
6 know ir) they would have been but wavefing 


« allies; but ſince it is inveteraey rooted In 


14 ' their own diſſatisfactions, which engages them 
in this war, the compact with us will be the 
« more firm, as ſtrengthened by their own 


4 O? 


6 private ſufferings or apprehenfions, —— 
——— If he ſhall meet with un- 
« « interrupted ſacceſs, what is to prevent his lead- 
« ing his forces into Greece? The Thebans | 
$6, —(pardon the feverity of the thought) they 
« will rather aſſiſt him; — but the Phocians !- 
44A nation which for its ſecurity, its very exif 
s tence is dependant on your friendſhip and pro- 
"& tection.— Some other alliance or perhaps 
40 he will not make the attempt? oh moſt" ab- 
lf darth the intention which even in incet- 

a titude, 


— helog quotted with ſo little regard to o order, e 


Or 


, thoſe of the lame oration · . 


35 


4 


—— 
— — — 


— 


— 
— —— -— —————__—_—_— _ 


Id. ſe. 
18, 19- 


[ 26s * 
« titude, he waffen in power, be. ſhould: nat 


execute * «Aer bur lien 2947 
To alarm the Athenians into ag early. and 


Sf expeditious vigilance, with what force doth. the 
prator follow the velocity of their enemy's ca- 


reer ut Conſider, O Athenians, from what an 


6 humble and inſignificant ſtate, Philip, hath ari- 
6 + ſen to this pitch of greatneſs !—lr was firſt 


6 ſeizing Amphipolis, afterwards, Potidæa and 
Methone z then turning to Theſſaly, he 
* over ran the counties of Phera, of Pagaſaz, 


and Magnelia ;—thence ruſhing into Thrace, 


« he ſubverted ſome, he exalted other ſtates z— 
* he. fell ſick ;—ſcarcely.convaleſcent, he leſt 
not his ſword a moment to fuſt in ſloth, but 
« wielded it againſt Olynthus : 1 have not men- 
ce tioned his expeditions againſt the IIlryrians, 


« the Pæonians, and Arymbe ;—and indeeꝗ 


* where have they not eſſayed!“ 

This ſpeech had weight with the aſſembly - 
and they determined on an immediate aid to 
Olynthus z which, according to the uſual fate of 


their decrees was tgo late for its purpoſe, and 


Philip got poſſeſſion of the town and leveled.its 


walls with the ground: the mi :litary levies how- 


ever were not Many their uſe ; r ſctyed to 
00 | keep 


* . 


keep ae whither Rate be 8 
trigues had already penetrated; and they f re- 


rarded 'the- Macedonians entrance into "Greece, 
giving him a ictely repylic at the Araits of 


Thermopyl. ' an Ne 


I mean not in the quotations 7 may make fog” 


the orations of Demoſthemes to give a juſt iden 
of the ſpirit, and energy of his eloquence, ot of 
the art and cautious ſkill with which he curbs or 
directs its ſeemingly wild and impetuous courſe, — 


like an Alexander making docile his fiery Buce· 
phalus: the rhetotic' of Demoſthenes, no more 
than the poetry of Pindar, is to be known from 
modern tranſlation;ʒ but the preſent temper of the 
people whoſe genius and hiſtory I inveſtigate, ate 
no where ſo ſtrongly marked as in the ſpeeches | 


of this orator,—and to an elucidation of this 


ſubje& I employ the ſubſequent extracts. 


The rich and poorer men of the ſtate may be 
ſuppoſed combating with all the virulence of ar- 
rogance and envy—“ I think (ſays Demoſt. 
« henes) ĩt may be of ſome ſervice to the comma. 
6. nity, to plead the cauſe of the wealthier agailſt 


1 the meaner denizons, and reciprocally nat of the a 53. 5 


6 poorer againſt therich:ꝰ -e find the opulent 
prgriciouſ)y witholding the dues of the com- 


152.9 mon- 
" * * 7 * 
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ſect. 36. 
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mom wealth t a time that the annual. tri - 
butes of this ſtate amounted but to one hun- 
, dred and thirty talents, no one whoſe income 
vas adequate to the charge, refuſed the ex- 


* pence of Trierarch ; the veſſels were properly 


fieted out the monies paid in e Hery office 
«. diſcharged : enriched, as is now the republic, 


* ſhall we ſet blaming and bickering at one ano- 


% ther, and in our very quarrels ſeek. and: plead 
“ excuſe for procraſtinating our payments and 
< negleting our duty? We then behold. the. 
populace rapacious and inflamed againſt the 
rich;—** the balance of the common-wealth- 
(continues the orator) is to be duly and equably 
* held ; as the wealthier part of the people con- 
<< tribute much, and hazard moſt, in the exigen- 
* cies of the ſtate, ſo are they entitled under its 
* ſhelter to unmoleſted poſſeſſion of what is 
juſtly theirs; and, as what juſtly may be 
« demanded by the community, they have no 
right to retain; fo, on the reſidue of their pro- 
* perty none have a right to treſpaſs. £310. ** 
Ho evident is the degradation of the com- 

mon- wealth, when we hear that neither to Me- 

non the Pharſalian who had given à volunta- 

te ry ſuccour to the ſtate of twelve talents, and 
had joined their army with two hundred horſe- 
men z 


1 26 ] 
# men; nor even to Perdiceas the king of Mas 
« cedoti'*who/-aide@' to deſtroy the Perſians at 
% Plates, in reward for ſuch generous ſervice 
did our aneeſtors deeree the full rights of citi- 
« zenſhip, but deemed them ſufficiently honored, 
„ when admitted to a mere freedom of their 
city the name of their then virtuous and 
« enobled'” country, they thought a gift tran- 
© ſcending the maſt exalted merits or ſervices 
but now; O Athenians, we make citizens of the 
* moſt abject and profligate,—of very flaves, 
* born in ſervitude, —of all, who can buy our” 
6 franehiſement—put up to ſale, like a mere 
and common vendible.“ And in another 
oration, from the very meaneſt ſtocks have 
« ſuddenly ariſen men who eclipſe our moſt re- 
® nowned, and opulent families; they have 
« houſes that tower above our public edifices ; 
and the more ruinous the condition of the re- 
public, the more flouriſhing ſeems theirs: —. 
«whence comes all this ?—whence the differ- 
« ence between theſe times and thoſe of yore ? — 
hen the citizens themſelves boldly went forth 
<td war, they had a conſequence which ren- 
*,dered. them lords over their o. magi- 
n 'F N my uud be, wu under 
ff | heir 


— - 


| a 3 
< their oll, and ih candidates cond 8 80 
ed to receive all office, and all ' honours, ar 

their hands and option ;—now, the magiltrares, 


45 independant maſters of your wealth and pow- | 


bin 


«er, tranſact all buſineſs as their own ; and ye JE 
"an enervate people—crouch to them like $i: 


. vants, for your pay, and thank them if they 

allow ye (what is your own) a paltry 1150 
„ wherewith to bask it in the theater f” How 
pathetically doth the ſpeaker than remark. the 
declenſion of the grandeur of Athens concomi- 


tant to the depdation of its citizens A no- 


4 ble harbour, temples, edifices, every ornament 


< that could enoble this city we have, bequeath- 


ed to us by our anceſtors, and of a magnifi- 


« -cence-which poſterity hath by no means fival- 


it ed look yonder at that naval key,—that 
Portio. and thoſe ſtructures all around ye | 
--- «but. then the private houſes of the moſt illuſ- 
<«,trious citizens corteſponded with the equa- 
«;Jjry which is the boaſt of our conſtitution; let 


«anyone find out the houſe of Themiſtoeles, 


«of Cymon, ef Ariſtides, or of Miltiades, —" 
<«<jx--is not better than his neighbours; — now 
ye dhink sit enough, to mend a road, diret᷑t 


ee, _ incruſt a wall, or ee 
f Gf ſome 


a dle, q 1 Ft $i N - 4 AS 1 4* +1 
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* ſorne equally trivial work; — but from the pu⸗ 
= blic pillage many have. built them bouſes 
« that o'ertop our nobleſt temples.” iy. 

The reader will naturally ſuppoſe chat a lux- 
urious people may be proud, though indelent, 
and talk highly though act  meanly : 
« Whenever, (ſays Demoſthenes) your debates 
« comprise thoſe particulars wherein Philip hath 
« |inffinged, his engagements, I obſerve. every 


0uTT. 6. 
ſect. 1 


« | oration to appear candid and equitable, 


« every ſpeaker to ſeem ſagacious and perti- 


« nent, in proportion to his allegations and ran- 


« cour againſt Philip yet no conſequent acti- 
« on, —Nno. efficacy marking the utility of ſuch 
4 diſcourſe ! x98 


The few fpirited decrees they ae | 


rardy the execution thereof! ſays our oratof— 
If you hear Philip is in the Cherſoneſe, you con- 


© ſiger—and ſend a reinforcement to the Cherſo-- 


« neſe ; is he at Pylæ? Why thenthe army is to be 
« ſentro Pylæ; or any where elſe ?—this way or 
„that way ye are after him, following him as 
« if ye were his mercenaries, rather than his 
enemy. — Philip is fallen ſick!—or 
Philip is dead It would ſignify not; your 


* preſent idleneſs and vices would ſoon faiſe 


*-another Philip; for it is not from his own in- 
trinſic 


Gr. a. 
ſect. 55. 


Tips ru 1 
2 ſect. 


his future conduct.“ 
Like an overheated drunkard che ſtate was a o- 
| glorious and conceited, and to humiliate and bring 
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& trinſic ſtrength and means, but from your ſis 
« pine weakneſs that this man den; fs 
7 | 

... Thoſe who act not when Fila ought, wi will of 


| courſe envy the ſucceſs and cry down the merit of 


thoſe whoſe vigorous and timely exertion brings 
ſhame on their indolence ; this obſervation is ve- 
rified from the oration in defence of Diopithes, 
who had attack'd the rebel cities of the Cherſo- 
neſe.—* We neither contribute to the public 
« exigencies, nor enter on military ſervice, nor 
even abſtain fromdiverting to improper uſes the 
@ funds of the republic ; — but we can abſtain 
« from affording due ſubſidies to Diopiches, or 


1 from the praiſe which his diligence hath, me- 


« rited z we can cavil at his exploits, and en- 
&« viouſly blame his paſt, or idly e 


44 


the people to a proper ſenſe of their perilous fi- 
tuation, we obſerve this ſage counſellor in various 
paſſages, and particularly in the firſt Qlynthiac 


ahover cited, raiſing their fears and humbling 
| their arrogance z but the vitiated temper, of this 
| people vas, as might be pre-conceiyed,. ſubiect 


to 
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t riciflitudes ef  rertor and deſpondeney ue 
find the orator; in his ſecond Olynthiac, Aars 


tering and conſoling them, depreciating every 
"refource of Macedon, and every great quality 
of its king: of all paſt virtues, their repreſen- 
tative pride was the only relict to which he cbuid 
make an effectual appeal; his oratory therefore 
teems with references to the exploits of their an- 
ceſtry, and with remembrance of their former em- 
pire and ſpirit ;-- Philip ( ſays he) will never befa- 
« risfied with ſubduing. he muſt deſtroy, —he 
* mult ſubvert the very foundations of this city; 
© for he knows that ye could not endure a ftate 
of ſervitude z or if ye would, that ye could 
 not;—for y have ever been accuſtomed to 
* command :*” the ſhame too the Athenians will 
incor throughout Greece is likewiſe painted in 
animated colours; — nor this. nor every 
other argument, ——nor the remonſtrances he 
made uſe of,—nor even a recapitulation of the 
Juſtice of his paſt reaſoning and predi&ions could 
recover the aſſembly from its blindneſs, its in- 
dolence, its avarice, and general depravity. 
The above tranſlations from Demoſthenes I 
1 to prepare the reader, for the ſub. 
verßon of all that has rendered the hiſtory of this 


republic 
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republic ſo intereſting to our notice its extenſiv\, 
power, and internal conſtitution, from the re- 
Proofs of their good and ſage adviſer diſcovering 
the ruinous manners and temper of this great 
- corrupted nation with pride enough to de- 
precate ſhame, and without virtue to avoid it; 
— often elated without reaſon; and deſpondent 
with as little cauſe magnificent and luxurious 
in their private, and mean in their public capa- 
city ;—at variance for trifles with one another, 


and paſſively ſubmitting to every foreign tranſ- 


greſſion ;——bold in their decrees, and dilatory 
in action; vainly glorious of the fame of 
their anceſtry, and neglectful of their on; 
and envious even of the virtue that ſer ved them, 
26 affording too ſtriking a conttaſt with their 
own demerits. | 
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5 ;—lo Tedution Pleads 1 in the tone of vir- 
tugus loye = the intereſted under the cloak 
; of friendſhip, ruin the fortunes or peace of the 
pawary. liſtener to, their proteſtations ;—ſo e every 
vice deſtroys under the maſk of ſome virtue— 


i. RM T3 


* ee bees 54 
* Not Erebos Itſelf were ee D 2hy 

* retten e eue ft [21293 
Died: * | 


The miſeries hich are — upon us by 


our love of, and thence our faith in, apparent 
T virtue, 


t + } 
vittue; belong neceſſarily (as we are told) to our 
ſtem, in which good and evil exiſt but from 
relation, and in which (as philoſophers incul- 
eate) the change of what we ſuppoft bad, might 
be attended with a privation of what is beſt : 
well! —be it ſo— as being for the beſt l. BH 
ſhould experience then tutor us into diſtruſt {o# 
Sbould we obviate deceit, by tales of fatality 
incident. to good faith. and giva up our hum 
nity for the knowledge of meakind.?—Qr ſhoyld 
we go further trade on the lame. rylegwemeet 
Hypocriſy with hypoeriſy—and,- pot; fed 
with being adepts, become trickfters at the 
game of life? ——Oc laſtly, ſhould we give 
into the reality of every appearance, and impli- 
city train our judgment to a liſtleſs acquleſ- 
cence in whatever is ſhown, or told us? —[2 
there no alternative in this buſtling world, but 
to think for ourſelves, and be miſanthropes 3 
or with others, and be dupes?—1 hope (a 
much as, many max believe) that the know- 
ledge and love of the world may be eaſily rg- 


eonciled;—eaſy however a8 it may be, L on 


myſelf unequal to the taſk —1 proceed there- 
were to the ſecond Es 4 (alnid3 
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iu a private Gruation, an ignorance af ihs 
ſchemes and machinations employed by men to 
gratify their appetices, at the, expence of their 
fellow creatures, is aſſuredly preferable to the 
maſt accurate inveſtigation of human morale, 
but to cloud the ſeaſon of ſociety, and alloꝝ the 
cheurfullneſs of hoſpitality with- mental reſerva- 
ton: in the narrow circle, / deceit may have 
toy” little opportunity, or too little effect for 
the evil conſequences thereof to balance. the 
evil conſequences of preparing againſt chem. 
the toſs of internal peace of may, and of r 
will cowards. man. 

As far then as relates to his own domeſtic 
ſacializy, it is nat only allowable, but praiſe- 
worthy, for an individual not to embitter his 
mind by a. too nice reſearch into the motives of 
Human words and ations which, as it con- 
Yinces him of the depravity of others, is likely 
to render him too ſomewhat depraved ; or at 
| beſt to depreciate, with the morn of ay aſſo- 
ia ciates, the happineſs of his life.” 10 

"As 4 moral being, he wa be — 


yiles around him; but a m bring, making 
We 


pare 


K 4 1 
F 
well's to ihe fares that lay in wait f 
Ki at Jet} His 6h independant welfare. ang 
peace which inthe! pro caſe, bore the maſt 
weiglt of argument become of little canſidera · 
tion, and he is under indiſpenſable obligation 
to acquire all ſuch knowledge as may be neceſ 
ſary to the mak ing him a good and ſervicable 
enten; he ſhould be often told, and have 
much thought, oof "how: many tyrants, hays 
gained a firſt footing on the necks of the peg» 
ple, by bellowing for nberry bo many 
Rave clamoured for Freedom; and have overs 
turned the freeſt of conſtituticns - how often 
Petriotilm hach been but a name he ſhould 
well bave  confilered what ravages have been 
committed under the maſk of piety; and oh- 
ſerve in che annals of mankind: that zealotiſm 
is no.ſign bur of madneſs, proteſtation no probt 
of. holy, fervor, and grimace hb part 'of jel 
gion: be. wenig- have in view, "the 'walfacts 
. hath, r,,gccafioned ; and the rava 
which ambition bath e under the 


eldak of ſanctity. 16 10 51 
80 far the ſtudy of W * Ga i 


a member of the late, who for tlie ſecu- 
>; 


[7 1 
ny; und many other bleſſings* he enjoys under 
ths theltet of government, owes his mice | was 
würds che obviating every evil which may rend 
x6*the ſuboerliom or anbepance of the Totial 
ite that protects him. 
To awaken the attention of the reader to each 
nds recondlite; in the _biſtory I have uadertakth 
40 inveſtigate is the purpoſe of this book; 4k 
TI hope the various efſays interwoved with the 
.eventful nagrative will not be looked upon'as 
idle, impertinent, or digreſlvez but as aper- 
talhiog, and even neceſſary to the treatiſe, — 
a Work ing out its chief — its maral intent. 
We are now to have in view ia holy! war; 
rendered acceſſury to the ſchemes of ambitiot 
ftom zeal and ſuperſtition, made horridiy 
deſiſuctive to private perſons and property gu- 
from: a crafiy ſimulation of piety, made ruindus 
to aße rights and liberties of | a-whole: country. 
The. ſucceſs of arms gave to each ſtate with ac. 
eeſſon of tertitory, new conſequence and aſeen- 
|  Wancy 1 in the common aſſembly of Greece, call. 
vo the: Amphyctionie Council ; and that ſuperior 
intereſt therein ( 'as well may be imagined af a 
people degenerate from the juſtice and patriot- 
nden of their anceſtry) was often employed 
Ai - ſelfiſh 


1 
- 


. 

diam ends,” to ſerve the pitpoſey' of anabitwn, 
or heats of national anltnofty. A410 9941138) 1 
The Thebins frocm their late eure ef ken- 
queſt under Pelopid#s and Fpimnitondas;” hid 
acquired a weight" fiiſficitht t6/ infſuente the 
mejority of votes, and in the” ſpirit of revepge 
bey rurned me ride of power on their "Hertdi- 
"tary foes, be Spartans and the FPhbcinhb ; they 
managed, on à frivolous pretentei to get 1 de- 
cree paſt, impoſing {6 heavy 4 "fine, That the 
teſpective funds of theſe ſtates Were Inkiibquate 
ta the diſcharge of it, and thereby they Were 
driven to the odious neceſſity of 'watring" with 
the preſcriptive fupremacy of the great Grecian 
| councils: Phocis, from fitustion Thy -feadieſt 
for attack,; und from national Weakneſs" was 
hopeleſs of defence; its generaf Philortielus, 
dvonſrious of the poor reſourtes, whether! of men 
dor of monies thut his country could bon to 
| remedy che evil called in an atmy of merce - 
- paries; and td have wherewithall'to pa And 
ſupport them, deſperately laid bands oc the 
1 treaſures of the Pelphic tewple, the care and 
„ Prieſthood of which © were eyer entruſted ic cle 
© Phocians : the nature of the conteſt was how 


bene, "and the" nie of rebelt.or on, ' Yatefol 
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enough n. 
of ſacrilegious and profane. - 
Human nature oder a Galley af chan: 
Kances hath been every where, and in.every., age 
che ſame ; the harrons of the ſacred. war. in 
Greece may be depicted with the like colouring, 
a the vehement and bloody conteſts with which 
che holy madneſs of zeal, and vanities of hereſy 
have from time to time ſtaiged the en of dhe 
, maſt-merciful.of religions.” - 
e The mind deeplyemployed en what & never 
can attain, and deeply intereſted in what it never 
Ln be aſſured of, ——-recurs for aſſiſtance to 
the uaiverſaty of opinion, which in proportion 
: who unwilling to doubt and unable to believe, 
telt cheir ſocurity on the belief of others: when 
an . portion of this gniverſality is withdrawn, it 
- uſt affect each part of the communion, oa the 
r of which cin the kennt af good fin 
whence « each individual mind draws its confola- 
beg pence: in irſelf, the mind hath found no 
-,, certirude z in general acquieſcence, it hath pre- 
pe one; and a pft tion of char probe (viſi 
"nary a4 K is) of what it bach been taught e 
[ ich, ind thence to imagine, threatens 23th 


= 
Jen 


1 
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deviates)into atalotiſm and ſuperſtition, and lat 
any: 1 rate rages againſt all, who ſubtracting their 
authority, have diminiſhed its original reſources, 
and have driven it to frenzy and diſcontent 2 
this: religious fury. once-awakened, deprives the 
ſoul of all happineſs but in its madneſs ; to 
think, were to diſpel hat particular ;praphetic 
dream of life which habit and hope have, made 
ſo neceſſary, and to chi he z slot prefer bis 
delicium,—fights., bliodful,, and tilts at all.— 


vba, che bandage from their enge, are, victim: 


0 the rage they vainly, ech to calm, inſtead of 


to oppoſe... or Eh ec avi e 1e 


Keligious fory a8 ib ls "cruel, to, 1 1 pig 2 


the workings of conſcience, blindly | ſeek 55 peace 
in 'the rejterated 1 of the \ very 25 
chat imperceptibly have beep 1 the ryin of u it. " 


The very numerous examples, of the i inyetera, | 
67 " arending , religious, di Motions, have been, 
ö many 700. recent, 200.4 all Much £90. frequent, 

i gener, 2 detail f, p. ſpirit df maſſacre. bd 
perſequrign, any Jopger; met „ and La 
a 597555 ieee or ie > POET 
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ſtate; of doubt. ,horrot, and deſpondeneu, whicks 
to avoid, it fancies itſelf into! enthuſiaſm, ' om 
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ed 10 petition uv ela for the 2 
40.5013 wh 
i aller with the Phocian On | 2 
*1 4 «4 
chiis,” he proffeted him PETR of 


Theſfalian hbrſe, provided ed that he ' would fe feci- 
procally + aid an with his n mercenaries, if Attack 
ed by the Macedonian: "the e enterprizing g . 
wit "Philip ſoon brought d on the ex] Hed: exi- | 
8 and Onomarchus of RPO: ikea the 
ptecknnibhs of Lecophfon and ab is tai 
from the field: Philip with a quick eye fiw the 
profit that thight'be made of this defear; Aither. 


10 the ite of his — with Leden had 


with the Ain of their wy) and Aue vl 
be purſued with all the rancour of piety ; ;—tak- 
| ing the part of the Amphyctions, he was at” the 
ſame time cohqueting his rival, gaining am eſta- 
bliſnment in Groves) wild aber PURRrAR in its 
detetminations and touneils ) with alicrity thete- | 
ie wand urged the war, forwaded his levies to the 


field, 


f +882, ] 

keld,, aces th hci army, his ſole 

Gern hymoing che. name, And wearing each 
lauzel {prig in. honor, of the Delphic e 
Philip gaining an eaſy victory ſent to Thebes e 
demand the plealure of that ſtate relative to x 
greatirient. of his ptiſoners, the . pupilhment_ 'of | 
whom he left to them as avengers of the Rags 
and ſacrilegious depredations on the molt holy 
Temples: ho Lp cee Ode. 
ſeenſion, and elated with the hopes ge 
with, ſo powerful a prince, blindly entered into 
his views by an impolitic ſolicitation of. his fur- 
ther friendſhip and aſhſtance. ACS del 
It was at this time that the aſſembly of Athens 
was baranguing ſo haughtily, and acting fo, re- 
miſely with reſpect to the ſeveral enterprizes of 
Philip: in truth beſides the indolent and laſcj- 
vious cemper of the times, much concurred to 
Hater or to argue the Athenians into an jdleneſs 
of oppoſition, that n mien of 
ane. WG, 3h Arn D 

"Aa ſent to pe into 
hy: real. deſigns. of Philip, received wich, che 
moſt igenerous. affability returned to plead the 
cauſe of their benefactor ; theſe men belonged 
$9 the theater, but the, reader mult nat ſuppoſe, 
Ml Ve that 


Tus, ) 
fie" this thelt profeion” ady ways affecred ths 
en miſnon, ur of their report js 
Livy,” ſpealing of the public'trierits of the ac 
Afiſtö, © ſays" are, quia” W ralt' ap 
Greet pudri oft, in deformabat > two likewiſe of 
the" moſt noble of the cirizetis; Phrynon/ und 
Cꝛeſiphon, vllting che court of Pella on their own 
private eoncerny, came from Macedun wich muck 
ptoof of the munificence, and of courſe with 
many tales of the [Juſtice and goodneſs, of tho 
Kingz and Phocion, at the hear! of the moſt 
virtuous. and independant party of the ſtata, 
deemꝰd it in this degenerate age moſt expediem 
to'temporize; and not expoſe his country to 2 
conteſt whith the public corruption and the vices 
of "its conſtituents rendered it. malt -inadequage 
_ #6} when we axe told that ſixty of the prime.d- 
'tizehs (ke Boccacio's mirthful ſeceſſion from the 
Plague of Florence) had rotally withdrawn from 
the aſſemblies, and had formed a ſociety of wit 
and merriment, the chief rule of which, was, 
never to think of what goneerned the ſtate ;— 
when we are told that ſuch an aſſociation was, 
"was known, and was permitted, we muſt agree 
"with Phocion and the other good and free diti- 
Frm. that to be * by ſufferance was their 
4 beſt, 


11 a} 
baſt,/.and'indeedionly hopsrithdy Ae ite ld 
addreis do: concilite Philips Philip tod ecchng 
them im alus ty momentous criſia they. ilk 
had an eye t eee, and when the more ſpiticed 
on leſs conſiderate patriots: verge bellowiog . ſqm 


Cioero was right, when he: ſaid of Cato- un 


iurerdim  reipublicie; \dicens,tanquim in Platonth 


nende, non tanguam in Romuii face, fjextentht 
am: this moderate party once again prevatied 
on che aſſembiy to poſtpone all hoſtile propant; 
tions, and to depute a more reſpectable embaſſy 
of ten of the principal men of che ſtate toi de 
nund a-categorical anſwer from Phikp, and to 
pet's clear view into his deſigne, and into the 
firength of his kingdom: what is 'wiſhed;-1is 
readily believed ;i and Philip deſirous of not em- 
bivilinigHimſclf too premarutely with a republit 
Ant moſt populous end wealthy, took advantage 
of their deſires of peace, to deceive the people 
intb a\fecurity of it, by the moſt ſpecious lan- 
günge; and moſt ingratiating behaviour to chett 
_ mibilters : These ten men were df the belt us 
milies of Athens, all of much uſeendancyy and 
Mgr PE all 


themſelves ont tent, wt 
totcouſe; und bicker with, be another: 
eee Uuthhg bh Gerrit he 
* penee u borche® up, firved but to g PHE 
Vpitintſe to proceed bt Nis. great Baſin; and to 
Leedvihe flames of diſſention and animoſity which 
dong fie waſted The Itrengihr bf Athens: how. 
eyer this compact eonfined the thenſures of the 
pubhe, it ve Bo bar to the progreß of its i in- 
ficious'tnerhy Hing litteneg ©'ths-ſokoita. 
ans Gf the Thebans!” having joined forces vir 
Hit m ths On "of Phocis, obliged ifs irs in 
Nibitafies 1014 diſexerionary ſurrender,” Seared 
of eee the” people, Burnt, or "Gfmantle 
the towns, and having i in- reward for theſe ſer. 
wen wider the Amphyctionie- banner; gained 
5 Por at in i its couneils, — de was preparing to 

tei all tbeſe eyents to account, and on this 
foutingeplace to fix the machine that was to 
take the univerſe,—to 1 e and. wich 
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„Demoſthenes how once again a,’, 


awaken his fellow - citizens io an apptehenſmn of 
tha ſchemes of Philip; and Chares, and after; 
wards, Phocion, were ſent at the head of ſmall 
detachmentꝭ to watch over the, intereſts af he 
republic, and: the latter proved ſome obſtacle t9 
the. ſucceſs of the Macedonian; arma abut. he 
Lecrians noy falling under the. ſame impuratons 
ag heretofore, the Phocians the. Grelle, a 
if civals. for ſervitude, wich the ſame heat Ahe 
were, emulous of cpite, preſſed. Fhilig a det 
forth at the head of the Amphyctionic aπανπ]]τm 4 
chaſtiſe hg gehogquents and thus cheſe age 
tions of Athens as late, wege in gain Sor; hi- 
lip now h inxitstion, marched into Greece, and 
and with great ſhow of venerazion and pigtyg. ac 
cepted the, command; whilſt favoring. gracles 
dailily proceeded from the, venal — as ted 
for each traiterous demagogue to diſcant on, and 
| blind the eaſy ſuperſtitious citizens; t 00k 
moſt fatally they were ungeceived, when Philip, 2k 


the head of a m mighty army, inſtead | of emplay-- 


ing it to the re ligious purpoſe, . for which, he had 
been permitted, . without oppolition. ta pengtegge 
| thus far, ſuddenly turned, ſorprized, fortibed, 
and garriloned Elatea, 3 ay Ving between, 

and 


rere 


+> 
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end. 
bas 
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aud commanding| the territories om one/fide;of 
Thebes g on the other, of Athen.. 
Nieceſſity now held the place of virtue the 
people wem for a moment frighteyed! but of 
their vices and indolence, and haſtily paſſed a 
decree that teemed with the fpicit of their ancient 
dited 40 the chief ſtares of Greece; and a chbſery 
etnbefly ſent to plrad their common cauſe with 
che allied armies of the Thebans and the 
Athenians joined 10 fighe fon ee the 

eommon+country, 
The battle of Charonea evickly ae . 
eanteſt . and Greece, hoſe firſt heroes have 
dern che favorites of poerry,—whoſe marure and 
hatriotic vigour againſt the Perfian was the or- 
aumentof eloquence.hoſe ſtruggles in, and 
from, inteſtine. commotion, have 
bees the pride of hiſtory,—loſing its ſpirit, ies 
_ Sreqduin, and ite policy, was ſunk beneath the 
art or intrigyes.of an ambitious king, and left 
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. oratibn in honor of 'theſ 
| ſara the battle of Chærbnea, was ſpoken 
by Demoſthedesß the authenticity of the declame 
ton etaht; hath been diſputed by the ſehohaſt, 
2s or being replete wich that ſublime eloquence 
Thich! chende tze his orfier ſpeethes; but farely 
on n ſuc K vectfion eben a Demoſthenes might 
be A lowed to fail; all his views had beet fruf- 
trate every felsufeg bf force, ot Polity ex- 
Vabeg Phi,” it was not ute to irritate; 
Die RRM! ir weis rv tb Gepref "Wii 
the tod Wörces of invective and ſympathy were 
this Alvelted from the particular field of genius, 
they Fere the beſf ſoited to kfrich: every er. 
Cie Felicately to be conductec b. 
WeeifMepowit bir one Hide, "art che tee 
on the other; ant might hot to che ſpeftef br 
ſüppoſdc ev rad dtn fo touching, ſu difivefs- 
ful a fübjeckE to the dechirtiation/of Berivles 
rely Hicfenian pulle beat r 
repeat 
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tepeat the honors of the dead, brought no iame 
on the living ;— their loſs, no ruin on the re- 
public Land the orator had victory fur his 
theme, and the victorious for his audience I Is nd 
allowance to be made for the difference of the 
times, or for the feelings of a ſpeaker, , 
was to ſtand up and deliver to à hopeleſs circle, 
the funeral oration of their ſucceſsleſs friendi 
+ »of their. liberties ; of their count); 
It hath not been unuſual to cloſe the hiſtory. 
of Greece; at this period; had I undertaken do 
trace the general hiſtory of Greece, I ſhould 
think myſelf now approaching to the moſt inte- 
reſting part of my work z I ſhould look with a 
of the Achæan league; I ſhould buſy myſelf 
with the Zcolians; I ſhould pry into the vali- 
dus declenſion of each republic; and build 
walls to Latedzmon : even the ſingle ſtatz uf 
Athens, I cannot ſo readily quit, with the fi- 
ple aſſertion, . That the liberties of Greeee-p6- 
Abet ut the field of e A der 
— e es 
an, w wound the remper of the Greek, 
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end chens, and eyery other city (excepting Spar- 
©) obeyed the ſummons, and in general council 
dedged his title to the command in chief. 

Philip lived weed — 
drath was deemed favorable to the recovery of 
vberty and of power; Demoſthenes on the news 
ghoreof, appeared in the aſſembly. with a chaplet 
on his hend, and exhorted the people to new 
ſtruggles and oppoſition ; but the bold and vi- 
Silant genius af Alexander gave not this ſpirit 

time to blaze he quickly raifed and appeared 

-with u powerful force, and reduced the Athe- 

"mians to an acquieſcence in the terms granted 

them by his father ; and then at the head of his 
veteran army, went forth, to work out under 
Providence the great revolution of the Eaſt, 
The twelve years that Alexander was purſu- 
ing bis victories in Aſia, were a- golden period 
' for Greece j a man of a poliſhed and erudite 
nud could not imagine to himſelf bappier ximes, 
iche when flouriſhed philoſophy, art, and 
every requiſite to adorm a life gf Attic eaſe-:— 
the viſionary might find fellow: dresmers in the 
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of Epicurus ;—and the votary of elegarit"ſenfu: 


ality might loĩter away his noon at the academy 


of Phidias, and his evening at the table of the 


witty and luxurious Demades. 


It is a curious circumſtance that Norxes, w 
had yielded to the ſtrength of the republic; from 


the pillage of the city, carried into Aſia with 
him the ſtatues of Ariſtogeiton and Harmodius, 
and that Alexander, who had maſtered the . 
public, ſent from Aſia, and feplaced theſt very 
ſtatues of the firſt aſſertors of that Hberty, he 
had deſtroyed. This remark might ſeem preg- 
nant wich little more than conceit, did it not 
not lead to an obſervation on the ill poliey of 
Alexander; who, ſurely was little conſiderate 
of the peace and ſecurity of his government, 
when he ſent to Athens this inflammatory preſent, 
being ever before their eyes a memorial of 


their paſt honors, and preſent ĩgnominy ever 


_ reproaching them with their abject acquieſcence 
in 2 ſervuude, ſhameful, however light, and 
evetewith this paſſive temper ſtrongly contraſting 
e ſpirit of their ancient martyrs to freedom. 

The conqueror'r ill · timed generoſity may be 


eee Abel, un hune had dne ich. te 
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fet.;, for in the laſt book of Arrian, remarking... 


a general, embaſſy, of the Greeks addreſſing Alex. 
ander as a deity, at the ſame time I remember 
an exception (mentioned in the twelfth chapter 


of the fifth book of lian) with reſpect to the 


Athenians, who rouſed from their fervile com- 
placency, fined the orator Demades for a mere a 
propoſal of his apotheoſis; and when the heroic 
king ſent his mandate to Greece, ordering each 
city to receive back its exiles, we find Athens 
| then, too (and, almoſt ſingly) oppoſing the con- 
querar's good will and pleaſure; and Alexander 
a little before his death, ha collected a mighty 
force, —{ſays Juſtin) ad, delendas Athenas ;—but 
he was cut off in his career of victory, and the 
Athenians had time to make warlike prepara» 
tions,, akin tq_ diſpute he tent of. 
his ſucceſſors... | 
The yaſt empire nef A * ey 
acquired, being divided amongſt his [captains 3 
Macedon, and Greece. as ity appengant, felk ta 
the ſhare af Antipater; who immediately pro- 
creded to chaſtiſe his refractory ſubjectu of to- 
lia and Athens: Leoſthenes choſen general of 
the united forces of the ſtates, gainech a ſignal 
1 over the new r 
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« refuge; and cloſely beſieged him, in the et 
of Lamia: this laſt ſtruggle of the Atrichiahs 
was for a time bravely ſupported though Leol- 
| thenes had fallen in a ſkirmiſh before the” gates; 
yet his army was not diſpirited, but feilt cloſely 
inveſted the place, and in a ſet engagement of 
the cavalry of the two powers again curried off 

rhe palm of victory: Antipater no longer thinks 
ing himſelf ſafe wichin the town, ſecretly with- 
drew but ſoon again was heard of at the 
head, of the formidable fleats of Macedon the 
Athenians vigorouſiy then prepared to beat him 
too from the ſeas, and quickly they had à fleet 
of an hundred ud ſeventy fall bp 
of their enemy. 

Locking back a.faw yram 16 bee 40 
remiſg conduct of this people towards Philip, 
I could not with-bold my aſtoniſhment at the 
ſudden change from diſſention and ſupine weak- 
neſa, to this. preſent ſpirit of unanimous and 
yigorous exertion : to account for the vicifli- 


tude, I muſt attribute it to the effects of che 


times, when Alexander roved from kingdom to 
kingdom, through Alla, and left Greece tg 
enjey {what LEihould Call) be liberal 4p: 
in the various fchoals;' politics were reduced to 
$ ſcience,” and gorals to a ſyſtem; philoſophy 

gave 
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gave ſtrength, and the polite arta gave eaſe, 
ought to do was becoming diffaſive, and from 
its novelties, not yet tedious; and it had at- 
tained reſinement enough to attach, and had 


fſimplicity enough not to elude, the attention: 


the Athenians proud of the diftiaftions which 


accrued to them from the Portieo and the 


amuſements and ftudies that ennobled their hour 


of peace,” and from theſe: ſtudies; the citizens 


may be ſuppoſed to have acquired ſomething 


like, what in modern language is called. Point 
of Honour; — a ſentiment which internally for- 


bids a tob eaſy ceſſion of any pretenſion made 


Whether to juſtice, to valour, to wiſdom, to 


virtue, or (in a word) to any rare and admired 
quality: — The Athenians curiouſſy inveſti- 
gating the duries of a man, and of à citizen, 
in ſame degtee the practice thereof enſued, — 


talk ing and writing of the ſpirit of their repu- 


blican conſtitution, they ſeemed the more bound 


to its ſupport; a feftanate ſucceſs" on the 


firſt. outſet encouraged the people to ga an, 
and had they finally been victorious in the con- 
teſt, perhaps Monteſquieu had been oblived 
| to 
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wank ingenious ſyſtem, — 
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they overpowered and deſtroyed the whole Arbe 
nian armament, -and appearing triumphant be- 
fore Aachen, compelled the citizens to a dif- 
| er, and making ſome change 
im the commonwealth, left Demetrius gover- 
nor over it, at the head of a numerous garriſon: 
Antipater on his entrance into Athens immedi- 
ately baniſned twenty two thouſand from the 
city 3 Theſe, ſays Diodorus, were only thoſe 
who had not the cenſus neceſſary to the conſti- 
tuting a citizen according to the new regulati- 
ons; but we may be certain, I think, thay 
Antipater loſt not the opportunity of ſecuring 
his gqyeramens by baniſning all, whoſe great and 
leading qualities might gain the aſcendant over 
his innovations it is probable that the od 
intimacy of virtue and poverty was not broken, 
— that the good and indigent vent togethet 
into exile,—and that to be abject, as well as to 
| be weakby, was ſome title to favour; we may 
thergfore-progovece. it giorious. (and it was the 
laſt glary;of chi republic)—on ſuch an occa- 
ſion to have loſt /o many a 
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tenderneſs or management, taxed? them'at'oneg". 
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